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AU STIN ‘METHOD 


Speed and Low Cost 
for Big Building Projects 


MONTH saved in construction is a month projects makes one capable organization respon- 
gained for production. sible for the complete job, under a single contract. 
It does away with costly delays and pyramiding 
of profits due to division of the work into many 
sub-contracts. 

Austin’s nation-wide organization has designed 
and built over 2000 industrial plants from coast 


Whether your contemplated project calls for 
a 6 million dollar complete plant to be built in 7 
months, like the one Austin is now building for 
Oakland Motor; or whether it happens to be a 
branch plant addition like that recentlycompleted 


for International Harvester Company, at Canton, to coast. 
Ill., in 45 working days, time of completion is a Austin guarantees the total cost of the complete | 
matter of vital interest to you. project in advance; completion date, with bonus 


and penalty clause, if preferred; and quality of 
materials and w orkmanship. 

Wire, phone the nearest Austin Office, or mail 
the coupon for approximate costs and valuable 
This modern method of handling big building building data. No obligation, of course. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY » Engineers and Builders » Cleveland 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Portland, Seattle, Miami, Pittsburgh, St.Louis 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTI 


<5 See Complete Building Servic 


writing to Tur Austin Compan please ment Nation's Business 


Austin builds with speed and at low cost be- 
cause of the Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility. 





A 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
We are interested in quick delivery of a = 


project containing ae: square feet. 


Please send preliminary data without obligation anda person- 
al copy of “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 
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pee TIME to time, this Great Moral 
Monthly has descanted on the folly of 
Government operation of business. It has 
pointed out that all arguments as to effi- 
ciency are futile because no stockholder— 
that is, the taxpayer—can make head nor 
tail of the operation on account of govern- 
ment bookkeeping. The accounting is in- 
adequate—often deceptive. 

Consider the Post Office! 

General Manager New states, apologeti- 
cally, that his corporation this year will have 
a deficit of $35,000,000. 

Suppose, for sake of making the matter 
plain, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which 
keeps an eagle eye on corporation income, 
should send an examiner to look into this 
Post Office Corporation, doing a business 
of a billion a year, and always showing a 
deficit. 

The examiner might take his lead from 
personal experience. He has just written to 
shipping companies that he plans a trip 
abroad with his family next summer and 
has asked for information regarding sailings 
and accommodations. He is surprised to 
find the Shipping Board sends its selling 
material under a government frank while 
the privately operated shipping companies 
are using the well-known buff and green 
stamps. 

On investigation, he would find that the 
Post Office Corporation not only is shoulder- 
ing direct mail promotion expense of the 
Shipping Board but that its eleemosynary 
contributions extend to forty other agencies. 

The Post Office Corporation carries, free, 
the mail of the National Screw Thread 
Commission, the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion of the United States and Germany. 
The Narcotic Control Board, the Panama 
Canal, the Rock Creek and Potomac Park- 
way Commission, the Federal Board fer 
Vocational Education. For the Veterans’ 
Bureau it did work to the extent of $698,641 
m 1925. In all, for various departments, 
commissions, and boards of the Govern- 
ment, the Post Office Corporation in 1925, 
donated services amounting in cash to $14,- 
385,441.° 

Following this lead, our examiner would 
find that his religious paper, his scientific 
journal, his fraternal publication, come to 
him under special rates. The Post Office 
Corporation donates approximately $11,- 
000,000 a year to this special class of cus- 
tomers. 

_It carries free, for example, all publica- 
tions for the blind. 

_ Our examiner would not question the pol- 
icy of the United States Government in 
making these donations—a laudable policy, 
no doubt—but certainly he would raise the 
question as to whether the Post Office Cor- 
poration should be allowed to charge to its 
operation these expenses or whether they 
should be charged to a general expense 
budget of the United States. 

Take rural free delivery! 

_No one questions the great value to the 
United States of this policy. Nothing, 
perhaps, has done more for the general wel- 
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The Fifth National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering is only about 
a month away. 


On December Sixth, the doors of the Grand 
Central Palace in New York open on an 
opportunity to cram into a single week the equivalent of two years 
devoted to visiting the world’s greatest power plants, shops and mills. 
Equipment now going into the greatest power plant in the world, still 
newer equipment for producing more steam and power per dollar, 
tools which make operators worth still more to their employers, 
transmission equipment which further cuts the loss between driver 
and driven, materials and supplies which pare the maintenance account 
to the bone—these are but a few highspots of the exhibits. 


See them all. See them at the National Exposition where you can 
examine them at your leisure and discuss them with those who-are 


there solely to give you information. 


Eighty-five thousand engineers and industrial executives from all 
over the world visited the Power Show last year. 
will be bigger and better than last year’s. 
to break all records. 


This year’s Show 
The attendance promises 
By all means come and enjoy this greatest 
opportunity of the year to observe what designing and manufacturing 
skill have wrought for your service. You will find your 

visit enjoyable and profitable. 


Fifth National 
Exposition of Power and 


Mechanical Engineering 


Grand Central Palace, New York, December 6 to 11, 1926 
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| fare of the country. 
tailed but extended. 

Our examiner from the Bureau of Jp. 

ternal Revenue,*however, might question the 
distribution of this expense. The appro. 
priation for the current fiscal year was over 
$105,000,000. The Post Office estimates the 
revenue received on all of the mail, either 
originating or delivered on rural routes, to 
be $15,000,000. Here is a deficit of $99. 
000,000, not chargeable to operation but to 
promotion of the general welfare of the 
United States. 

The Government should pay it, but why 
|the Post Office Department? 
| Why not the Department of Agriculture, 
'or the Commerce Department? 

The total of these expenses created by 
| Congress through a desire to help the gen- 
|eral welfare of the United States is in the 
neighborhood of $130,000,000. General 

Manager New might very well feel that his 
| annual apology of a deficit is not due to his 
| lack of efficiency but to lack of proper ac- 

counting methods. 

We respectfully suggest that he take the 
matter up with General Lord and see if 
there cannot be set up an accounting system 
which would more accurately reflect the 
| actual operations of the Post Office Depart. 
| ment. 


: PRORER accounting in the Post Office 
Department means much to the indivi- 
dual American citizen. As it is, he is pay- 
ing an indirect, or hidden, tax to the sup 
| port of a wide range of activities. It is an 
| unfair tax, because the better customer he 
becomes of the government mail monopoly 
the more he pays than his neighbor pays. 

Furthermore, it gives him a false picture 
of what is going on. He might be able to 
express an opinion on certain expenditures 
if they were out in the open, but, hidden as 
they are, he is helpless 

The temptation is great on the part of 
Congress to sweep this and that expense 
on to the Post Office budget, and the situa- 
tion is highly significant when we remember 
that President Coolidge has stated that the 
Post Office Department must pay its way. 

So it goes! 

In every federal, state, or municipal 
operated industry, there is faulty bookkeep- 
ing. In the case of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it suits the politicians best to show 
a deficit, so a deficit is shown. In the case 
of a municipal operated railway, for exam- 
ple, it suits the politicians to show a profit, 
so, applying reverse English to the book- 
keeping methods just described, a profit is 
shown. 

Even if the amount of wilful juggling of 
figures is small, it lies in the very nature of 
the case that, when government, either city 
or state, with its wide latitude of welfare 
activities, is doing the job, a businesslike 
picture of business operations scarcely can 
be hoped for. 


| aspen A LONG time exponents of govern- 
ment ownership have used New Zealand 
|as a shining example. 
But disquieting news comes from the far 
treaches of the Pacific. 
New Zealanders are developing a Mis- 
|souri complex. They demand to be shown. 
| It seems that all money spent to operate 


| + r ° 
ee New Zealand railroads comes from 
j 


It should not be cy. 





| 
| 


general government treasury and all reve 
nues from operation are turned into the get- 
|eral treasury the same as other revenues. 
There’s no accounting of operating expenses 
against revenues, at all. 

Railway Review describes the convenient 
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The manager could have shown him, 
too. But not instantly! 

For his stock records were filed 
away, slow to yield their data. When 
facts were wanted, time, and lots of 
it, was needed to dig them out. 

Acme Visible Equipment would 
have made all stock and inventory 
facts easily available 
on records that in- 
stantly tell theirstory. 
Summarized facts, 
concisely presented 
so as to visualize 
conditions at a glance. 
No lists necessary; 
no figures to draw 
off; all data visibly 
presented by bright 
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Acme is the largest company 
in the world specializing ex 
clusively in visible record 
equipment — doing that one 





When writing to Acme Carp System ( 


thing and doing it well! That’s why Acme offers you 
twelve distinct points of superiority. Acme offices in 
most principal cities. Consult phone directory. F 


BUSINESS 





me, man, show me 


signals flashing a positive message. 
One of these days you will feel, 
more acutely than usual, the need for 
stock records, personnel records, sales 
records,thatare outinthe open, visible! 
Of course, if you’re really fore- 
handed, you won't wait for sucha day. 
You'll send now for the Acme man to 
go over your record 

\ needs with you. 
When you fill in 
the coupon, check 
whether you want 
the man or our new 
and very interesting 
book ‘Profitable 
Business Control.” 
There’s no obligation 

in having either. 
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: ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
§ 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
§ Gentlemen: 


You maysend me your book “ You may send yo 


ur nearest 


recoras 


. ‘ . ” 

e | Profitable Business Control J representative to see me 
. 

s r a Mle > , . = 

> Please write me concerning 

* J your system for handling 
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To officers 


of corporations 


The Equitable acts in 


the following corporate 


trust capacities: 


a 


As trustee under 


mortgages and 
deeds of trust, se- 
curing bonds of rail- 
road, public utility 
and industrial cor- 


porations. 


As transfer agent 
and 
stock. (In the trans- 


registrar of 


fer of even a single 
share of stock there 
are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Eacn one 
of them is vital to a 
proper transfer; if a 
single error is made 


loss of 


confusion, 
time and 


will result.) 


ex pe nse 


As depositary under 
protective agree- 
ments or under 
plans of reorgani- 
zation of railroad, 
public utility and 
industrial corpora- 


tions. 


- As agent and de- 


positary for voting 


trustees. 


As assignee or re- 
ceiver for corpora- 
tions under action 
for the protection 


of creditors, 


. As fiscal agent for 


the payment of 
bonds, and coupon 
of states, munici- 
cor- 


palities and 


porations, 


Send for our booklet, 
Schedule of Fees for 


Corporate Trust Service 


or, 


without incurring 


any obligation, consult 


the nearest representa- 


tive of The Equitable 


with regard to any of 


the services rendered 


by our Corporate Trust 


Department. 











How much do you know 
about stock transfers? 


A dependable transfer depart- 
ment is the result of years of 
experience. 

If you are not experienced, 
you cannot expect to handle the 
intricacies of transferring even 
the stock of your own corpc- 
ration safely and efficiently. 


The appointment of The 
Equitable as your transfer agent 
will assure you of the complete 
and proper execution of this 
phase of your business. 

Read the column at the 
left. . . then send for our book- 
let, The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New Yorkh—Transfer 
Agent. 





THE EQUITABLE | 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


MADISON AVE. at 45th ST. 247 BROADWAY 
MADISON AVE. at 28th ST. 


District Representatives 
PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 


BALTIMORE: Keyser Building, 
Calvert and Kedwood Sts. 


CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 





Total resources more than $450,000,000 
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|system of bookkeeping that is employed: 
| The financial statistics of the railways 
|pear only in the general government 
mingled inextricably with postoffice 

| the telegraph system, the bureau for furnish. 
jing free seeds, and the bureau for bigger and 
better kangaroos. 


know what’s what and why. A new system 
of accounting is called for—a system that 
| will put each tub on its own bottom, 

If the advocates of government ownersh; 
in this country exploit this piece of news x 
| diligently as they have exploited the goldey 
days of New Zealand’s socialism, we 
'get a better accounting of government, 
| Operation in this country. 


| Now New Zealanders are demanding 





HE GREAT American stomach is in fy 

a wonderful time. The United State 
Fisheries’ Association has decided to 
$300,000 to teach us to eat more fish; th 
same week the bread industry set aside 
$400,000 to expound the virtues of white 
bread. The Department of Agriculture ap. 
nounces a publicity campaign to increase the 
use of domestic rabbit-meat. The same day 
it announced its intention to cooperate with 
growers and dealers in a nation-wide cam. 
paign to increase apple consumption, 

Sauer kraut and green olives and ig 
cream and whalemeat; bananas and oranges: 
raisins and canned salmon; oysters; medic. 
nal cookies—all are fighting for a place in 
the nation’s stomach. 

It’s a merry battle of industries and may 
the best one win and nobody get indigestion! } 


yay EDWIN LOCKE, Attorney, 
Los Angeles, writes: 

You make me mad! I ordered your paper 
stopped in July. My last copy was August. 
Then here you send me the September nun- 
ber and it is so danged good I just gotta 
resubscribe. So put me on for another three 
years, and the Lord have mercy on your soul! 

May the Lord send us many more such 
“mad” subscribers. 


HE NEWSPAPERS report that Senator 

Tyson of Tennessee, for whom we have 
the highest regard, stated, in an address a 
Chattanooga, that “we have talked for fifty 
years and have done but little for th 
farmer.” 

It may be the senator is right; that the 
Government has done but little for th 
farmer. If he means that the Government, 
through recommendations from Congress, 
has not tried to do something for the 
farmer—ah, that’s another story! 

Just to keep the record straight, here are 
a few things which occur to us in this com 
nection: 

Federal expenses last year, for everything, 
exclusive of national defense (and expenses I 
cident thereto), public debt payments, re 
of taxes, and the postal service, amounted t0 
$523,000,000. Of this was expended for th 
farmer, $165,000,000, or thirty cents out @ 
every dollar the Government spent for ordinaty 
activities. 

Twenty thousand federal payroll places att 
filled by employes administering farm 
through not less than 3,000 activities. ge 

The Government employs a_ specialist ® 
every rural county to show the farmer how @ 
make the most out of his business. 

It maintains 7,300 miles of leased wite @ 
furnish him daily and hourly price quotatos 
on everything he produces. 

It throws open the range to his cattle at# 
cost of 12 cents a month per cow for pastut 
and 3 cents a month for each sheep. 
| It conducts a radio service to bring him ti 
latest market news every evening. 
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it lends him money on his land, his live- | 
stock, and his crops, and has advanced money, 

necessary, to buy seed for planting. 

It operates, with the states, a far-flung and 
extensive chain of experiment stations staffed 
by eminent scientists, for the purpose of finding 
new ways by which he can earn additional 


| 


money. d A : 

It predicts, in advance, prices of his crops. 

It suspends the operation of the anti-trust 
laws so that he may combine with his neigh- 
pors to sell what he produces at the highest 

ible prices. 

It spends millions annually in fighting plant 
and animal diseases and pests. 

It sends its representative into his home to 
teach his wife how to put up preserves, make 
clothes, trim hats, ventilate the living-room, 
paint the furniture, screen the doors and win- 
dows, make the chickens lay oftener, put the 
kitchen sink at its proper height, balance the 
farmer’s diet, plan the flower-garden, and | 
change the linen on the sick-bed. 





It may be, as the senator states, that 
little is being done for the farmer. Per- 
haps the answer is that the Government 
cannot do these things for the farmer as 
well as he could do them for himself, and | 
that thought goes to the business man and 
the professional man and every John Henry 
Citizen of us who is more and more willing, 
it seems, nowadays, to “Let Washington 
Do It!” 


E THINK of Oscar Wilde in many 

réles—poet, exquisite, wit, harum- 
scarum genius, but hardly as the prophet of 
the mechanical revolution in industry. Yet 
listen to these words of his I ran across the 
other day: 


The fact is that civilization requires slaves. 
The Greeks were quite right there. Unless 
there are slaves to do the ugly, horrible, un- | 
interesting work, culture and contemplation be- | 
come almost impossible. Human slavery is | 
wrong, insecure, and demoralizing. On me- | 
chanical slavery, on the slavery of the machine, 
the future of the world depends. 


HE CHIEF clerk came in late. Second 

time in a week. 

The Boss grouched: “Don’t you ever do 
anything on time?” 

“Y—es, sir,” stammered the c. c., “I 
bought my radio set that way.” 





| 


E’VE all heard much, read much 

about the distributor. Both pro and 
con—lots of con, but now and then there’s 
a real contribution. 

This from A. L. Salt, President Graybar 
Electric, admirably classifies under the latter 
category : | 

In this country we make a fetish of service. | 
We insist on getting the things we want when 
we want them and where we want them. This 
demand for service keeps step with our civili- 
zation—as our civilization grows and improves 
our demand for more and better service in- 
creases. Service may be the cause or effect of 
improved standards of living. And as these 
demands for better service and more of it in- | 
crease, the need of better, more scientific and 
Specialized distribution becomes more apparent. | 
In the old days, when everybody kept a cow 
in the back yard, milk cost little per quart. 
Today we insist on having our milk delivered | 
tach morning to our doorstep in. sterilized 
glass bottles, the milk itself properly pasteur- 

and its freshness assured. We pay for this | 
Setvice—a service of distribution—and pay | 
gladly, for no one today wants to keep a cow 
in the parlor. 


WASN'T it Aaron Burr who said the 


law is whatever is stoutly asserted and 
Plausibly maintained? 


At any rate, all our lives we've heard it 
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ere’s an island Paradise 


for your next convention 


AWAIL invites the Western Division of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States to hold its 1927 mid-year 
meeting in Honolulu. A delegation from all of Hawaii's Cham- 
bers of Commerce will greet you at the Colorado Springs con- 
vention, December 6-7, with ALOHA and a hearty invitation 
from the 330,000 residents of America’s mid-Pacific territory. 


Ideal convention facilities 


Many millions of dollars newly expended for new hotels and 
steamer accommodations assure you the finest of convention 
facilities in the world’s new island playground. 


The restful, entertaining voyage of five to eight days from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver will be an 
unequaled opportunity for better acquaintance. 


And Hawaii itself will give you more than a glimpse of the 
holiday you can have so easily with another week or so to stay. 
Swimming, surfing and outrigger canoeing at world-famous 
Waikiki; golf on many scenic links; deep-sea fishing; inter-island 
cruising; the steamer and motor trip to see the volcanic won- 
ders of awesome Kilauea in Hawaii U.S. National Park. 


$400. is enough 


Every expense for the round-trip steamer voyage and a week 
between steamers — hotels, sightseeing, incidentals, everything — 
need not exceed $400. No passports; your local railroad, steam- 
ship or tourist agency can book you direct from home. 


Hawali~ 


The world’s island 


playground 


You'll enjoy this booklet 
A 24-page illustrated booklet in colors will be sent you on request, 
whether you are a member of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
or interested in a Hawaiian holiday at any time. Write for it today. 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU, 236 McCann Bldg., San Francisco. 
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DOES BANKING SERVICE MEAN 
BUSINESS SERVICE TO YOU? 


























“The Options 
Had 
Thirty Minutes 
To Run” 


(F-. of our custom- 
ers who had gone 
to London to complete 
a £200,000 transaction, 





for which the Guaranty 
had established a credit, suddenly fell ill. His pur- 
chase options had about thirty minutes to run, and 
prices on the goods were advancing hourly. The 
officers of one of our London branches, through 
quick action, enabled our customer to accomplish 
his object. In appreciation, the client wrote: 


“<There is a great advantage to Americans 
dang foreign business through bankers who 
know American methods. Your London 
people appreciate this keenly, and what 1s 


more, they make it count.” 


The American importer or exporter can be assured 
of efhcient codperation through our branches 
located in six important European cities. He has 
the added assurance that he is in the hands of his 
friends and that friendly service and counsel are 


his to command at all times. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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boldly asserted and stoutly maintained that 
a silk purse couldn’t be made of a sow’s ear. 

But I’m told an enterprising synthesizer 
working in his laboratory at Wilmington has 
done just that—made a silk purse, rayon 
silk—out of a pig’s ears. 


ho? CARING of science and synthesis, calls 
J to mind the case of Michael Faraday, 
the Englishman who in 1831 rotated a cop. 
per core between the ends of a magnet to 
prove that this simple operation induced an 
electric current that flowed through a wire 
attached to the core. 

With this as a basis, Faraday later in- 
vented the dynamo. The invention and per- 
fection of the dynamo was the link between 
the scientific discovery and its practical 
utilization. 

It is related that when Faraday showed 
the invention to an English peer who visited 
his laboratory, the noble lord was mildly 
interested. He said, “Most interesting. 
But what’s the use of it?” To which 
Faraday replied, “Well, perhaps some day 
you can tax it.” 

This may have been a bit of pleasant 
repartee on the part of the inventor, but it 
was truly prophetic, for in this country-to- 
day the electrical industry—made possible 
by Faraday’s invention—is the third largest 
corporate taxpayer. 

Who shall say that developments such as 
those forecast in Williams Haynes article 
in this issue of Nation’s BUSINESS may 
not, during the next few years, prove as 
revolutionary as Faraday’s invention? 

T IS interesting to recall, too, that some 

of the greatest benefits accruing to in- 
dustry have often resulted from the most 
“impractical” investigations. 

Reaumur spent a lifetime observing the 
habits of wasps. Just imagine a grown man 
spending his time watching “mud-daubers.” 

Yet from the wasps Reaumur learned the 
secret of pulp-making. By close observa- 
tion he discovered that wasps made their 
nests from a sort of pulp obtained by 
chewing up bits of wood and other vegetable 
/matter. Applied scientists, following up this 
interesting discovery, produced the first 
paper from wood pulp. 

Think what that means, today, in terms 
{of the publishing industry—newspapers, 
magazines, books! 
| As Dr. Slosson said a few months ago in 
| NATION’ s Busrness, “pure science pays its 
| way. 


| HEY had been discussing ethics in the’ 
| high school. Youthful Morris didnt 
| quite get it all. He came home and asked: 











“Papa, what is a ethic?” 
| For the moment father, too, was stumped, 
| but eventually he worked out his answer: 7 
“Suppose, Morris, you sell a suit for $75.7 
| what is a regular $50 seller, the ethic ye 
should you tell your partner about the $25.7 


TOT LONG ago a friend of mine was 

LN motoring across country with another” 
friend. They came to a crossroads village. 
The paved highway and the gas pump were 
ithe only tokens of modernity to be seem 
'anywhere. All else was of the vintage a 
|1870 at least. A single store, a frame build: 
|ing, one story, with a square false front 
'was embellished in fading paint: “Dry 
Goods and Notions.” 

My friend’s friend took in the situation at 
a glance. The sign caught his eye and he 
said: 


“Dry goods, perhaps, 
but d—— few notions, 
I'll bet.” 7 ee 
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“What we need,” they agreed, “is 


a wholly new finishing system” 


Duco has added greater 
value, or reduced costs, 
in the manufacture of 
the following products: 


Advertising Show 
Cards and Displays 

Aircraft 

Automobiles and 
Accessories 

Bird Cages 

Cash Registers 

Clocks 

Dishwashers 

Electrical Fixtures 

Electrical Machinery 

Elevators 

Furniture, Wood and 
Metal 

Gasoline Pumps 

Metal Signs 

Office Appliances 

Pencils 

Pianos 

Plumbing Fixtures 


Radio Parts and 
Cabinets 

Recording Instruments 

Refrigerators 

Rolling Stock 

Scales 

Street Cars 

Tank Cars 

Telephones 

Thermos Bottles 

Toilet Seats 

Tools 

Toys and Novelties 

Tranks 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Vending Machines 

Washing Machines 

Wire Insulation 

Wooden Handles 


BF ii du Pont Industrial Finishing Service Engineer had gone into the 
plant and had worked with the plant’s own engineer. 


“We began at the very bottom,” they said, “and re-examined not merely 
the merits of the finish we were using, but the entire finishing system. 
And critical analysis of our finishing system proved the need for a fun- 
damental change. We have cut our finishing cost; we have made our 
product infinitely easier to sell.” 


The du Pont Industrial Finishing Service has been a constructive force in 
the solution of finishing problems in widely different industries—and its 
success has been in large measure due to the unusual way it works. The 
du Pont Finishing Engineer is trained to work in full cooperation with 
your own engineer, and to make, with him, constructive analyses of in- 
dustrial finishing problems. The du Pont engineer is backed by the 
cumulative technical and analytical resources of the largest laboratory 
staff of any company in America. 


The services of the du Pont Industrial Finishing Engineer are free to 
business executives. An inquiry about the du Pont Industrial Finishing 
Service and what it can accomplish in your plant will bring you a copy 
of an interesting folder, “Imagination, the Business Builder,” and other 
data covering the field of industrial finishing. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical Products 
Division, Parlin, N. J., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., 
and Flint Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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The Speakership, an exalted station, is reminiscent of 
Clay and Polk; of Tom Reed, Carlisle and Champ 
Ciark. From the eminence of the speaker's rostrum, 
Mr. Longworth says: “The House of Representatives is 
absolutely free and independent. No one man is Boss.” 





Our Congress Is Businesslike 


HE BUSINESS of the House of Representatives is the 
business of the country. The United States of America 
is the richest and most important country in the world, 

and the House of Representatives, therefore, is the biggest 
business institution in the world. 

Theoretically, of course, the two branches of Congress have 
co-extensive and equal powers. Practically, though, the House 
has more to do with the internal affairs of the country, and 
the Senate with its external affairs. 

Under the Constitution, the sole power to originate bills 

raising revenue is vested in the House, and the power to pass 
on treaties with foreign governments lies in the Senate. All 
general bills, too, for appropriating money for governmental 
purposes, originate in the House. The House, therefore, has 
the basic and fundamental control of the purse strings of the 
nation. 
_ There have been times in the past when the Senate, through 
its power of amendment, has greatly altered many bills sent 
Over from the House. There have been tariff and revenue 
bills in years past which, in their final form, were very largely 
the work of the Senate. There have been appropriation bills 
which, as finally enacted, usually in the direction of increase 
of expenditure, were largely the work of the Senate. 

The Senate in those days was the stronger and more force- 
ful body. The balance of power between the two legislative 
branches, as contemplated by the framers of the Constitution, 
had been destroyed. The Senate, instead of being the equal, 
had become the dominant body. Those days have passed; 
the just balance has been restored. A study of the revenue 


bills enacted into law in the past few years will disclose that 
in all essential respects their provisions, as enacted by the 
House, have remained unchanged. In like manner, since the 
adoption of the Budget System and the centralization of ap- 
propriating power formerly enjoyed by a number of House 
Committees in one committee, the great House Committee on 
Appropriations, the bills as originally passed by the House, 
and finally enacted into law, have been, for all practical pur- 
poses, identical. 

Today the House of Representatives stands firmly en- 
trenched in its control over the nation’s purse strings, and 
with that control goes the responsibility for the direction of 
the very life-blood that must course through the arteries of 
the commerce and industry of the nation. 

What manner of men are these to whom are committed such 
vast powers and responsibilities? And how do they function 
as a body? 

To get the picture, it is desirable to note, first, the vital 
difference between our form of government and that of every 
other country which maintains a national parliamentary system. 

America is unique in the absolute divorcement between the 
executive and legislative branches of the government; else- 
where there is no such separation. 

There the two branches function together. 

There real power and responsibility are lodged in a minis- 
try, or cabinet, which functions directly on the floor of the 
most popular branch of their parliament and determines their 
legislative program so long, at least, as it can secure from a 
majority of that body a vote of confidence. There, even in the 
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legislative chamber itself, the executive is 
everything, and the individual member, not 
also a member of the government, is prac- 
tically nothing. In some parliaments he is 
not allowed even to introduce a bill relating 
to national affairs. 

In America the House of Representatives, 
our most popular branch, stands by itself. 
There is no power in the executive to di- 
rectly control or influence legislation there. 
The Cabinet takes no part in its proceed- 
ings. The President himself cannot address 
the House except by its invitation. The sole 
power of the executive in legislation is that 
the President may veto a bill, which be- 
comes a law notwithstanding if it shall ob- 
tain a two-thirds vote in both the House and 
the Senate. 

In the House every member stands on the 
basis of exact equality. The privileges and 
prerogatives of the newest member, with re- 
spect to voting, taking part in debate, and 
the introduction of bills, are on an exact 
par with the oldest. The fact that, during 
the session of Congress recently adjourned, 
more than twelve thousand bills, dealing with 
almost every conceivable subject of national 
interest, were introduced, would seem to in- 
dicate that the average member was not un- 
mindful of his privilege of at least suggesting 
what he regarded as beneficial legislation. 


How Does the House Act? 


Ze RETURN to the question, How does 
this body function?—this body, endowed 
with enormous powers and responsibilities, 
and independent of dictation from any other 
branch of government. 

It is well to have in mind two other re- 
spects in which our problems of government 
differ from those of any other great nation. 
In the first place, the peoples of most other 
nations are practically homogeneous, with 
respect to race, language and religion; sec- 
ondly, their internal, geographical and cli- 
matic conditions are such that the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of all sections 
of the country are substantially identical. 

America is a comparatively young coun- 
try, and its body politic is an amalgamation 
of most of the races and nationalities of the 






“What manner of men are these? df 

They are the best available. They 

are fairly representative of the people who send them,” 
says Speaker Longworth of the 435 members of the 
House. Among them, for example, is a rancher from 
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world; and while we all stand today united 
under the Constitution, it is inevitable that 
some habits of thought and action, prejudices 
race-old in their nature, should still linger 
among certain classes of the people and in 
certain sections of the country. It is in- 
evitable, too, that these habits and preju- 
dices should be reflected by their chosen 
representatives in Congress. 


Opposing Interests at Work 


VEN more important, as contributing to 

4 the difficulties in the solution of our eco- 
nomic problem of legislation, is the fact that 
the commercial and industrial interests of 
many sections of the country are not only 
unidentical but absolutely adverse and an- 
tagonistic one to the other. Climatically, 
we include almost every zone between the 
Arctic and the tropic. Outside of coffee, tea, 
rubber, wool and sugar, we produce prac- 
tically every raw material of fundamental 
necessity in a quantity equal to the demand 
of the American market, and in some cases 
in excess of that demand. 

Moreover, we are the greatest manufac- 
turing nation on earth. These conditions 
but add te the complexity of our problems. 

It is only human nature that the people of 
the section producing the raw material 
should want to sell for the highest possible 
price to their consuming market, and to buy 
the finished products of that market for 
their consumption at the lowest possible 
price. 

Conversely, it is but natural that the 
people of the section who produce the 
finished product should want to sell it for 
the highest possible price to their consuming 
market, and to buy in that market their raw 
product for the lowest possible price. From 
this point of view, it would be hard to im- 
agine any two states of the union whose in- 
terests are not antagonistic to a greater or 
less extent, and the same thing is true, in 
some degree at least, of most of the Con- 
gressional Districts in the various states. 

In these circumstances, and after an ex- 
perience of a good many years of practical 
framing of tariff and 
revenue bills, and in 
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Texas, a furniture man from Indiana, a corn farmer from Iowa, and a literal 
“butter-and-egg”"’ man, a wholesale produce dealer, from New York State 
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legislation designed to benefit some parti- 
cular industry, agricultural or otherwise I 
sometimes permit myself to wonder, not that 
this legislation should be unpopular in some 
quarters, but that Congress is able to 
any legislation of this character at all which 
can stand the test of time. 

The House of Representatives, whose 
culiar province it is to deal with the 
lems above mentioned, together with gj 
other problems inherent in congressional 


action, is elected in its entirety every ty 


years. It consists of 435 members, repre. 
senting in the aggregate every square foot 
of territory in the United States. 


Government for the People 


i fae first duty of each member, of course, 
is to the nation; the next is to his con. 
stituents, for, fortunately in America, every 
member of the House of Representatives, 
except in very rare instances, assumes to 
represent his whole constituency and not 
only a particular class of its people. Asa 
rule, somewhere between 15 and 20 per cent 
are new members, without any congressional 
experience, and sometimes in the case of a 
big political turn-over the proportion is con- 
siderably larger. 

How is it possible that so large a body, 
heterogeneous in its nature, entirely inde- 
pendent of outside dictation, beholden only 
to its constituents, is able to transact the 
business of the American people with ef- 
ficiency and dispatch? 

The requisites are three, at least: cooper 
ation, involving a willingness on the part of 
individual members to give and take for the 
common good; strong leadership, involving 
the sense of party responsibility; and adher- 
ence to a system of rules which permit a 
majority to function at all times when neces- 
sary. 

It has been the fashion at times to criti- 
cize the rules of the House. It is sometimes 
asserted that they are complicated and dras- 
tic on the individual, and lead to absorption 
of power in the hands of a few. These criti- 
cisms are without foundation. The rules of 
the House are the outgrowth of years of 
experience, and of the combined work of the 
best minds of all parties. On the surface 
they are complicated, for they must provide 
for all possible contingencies. They are 
sometimes difficult of application to a given 
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of facts, but fundamentally they are 
on for their design is to permit the 


business of the nation to be transacted ‘in’ 


spite of factious opposition and obstruction. 
The bed-rock difference between the rules 
of the House and the rules of the Senate is 
that in the House a member must confine 
himself in debate to the question before that 
body, except under certain conditions; in 
the Senate, a member may speak on any 
subject, no matter what is before that body, 
except under certain conditions. Conse- 
quently a filibuster on the part of an indi- 
vidual or a small minority, which frequently 
wrecks good legislation in the Senate, is sel- 
dom resorted to in the House, and, when 
undertaken, is usually ineffective. Yet, while 
it lies in the power of the majority of the 
House, always, to close debate, unless a 
ynanimous consent agreement for its con- 
tinuance has been reached, it is rare indeed 
that complaint is made that the utmost lati- 
tude is not always allowed for debate which 
is enlightening, and in the direction of giving 
and seeking information, and not for the 
purpose of obstruction, pure and simple. 


‘Where Real Majority Rules 


NDER the rules of the House, a major- 

ity of the membership, within reasonable 
limits as to time, can always transact busi- 
ness. It may overrule the decision of the 
Speaker; it may even take him from his 
chair. It may take from a committee and 
bring up for consideration any measure 
which that committee has failed to report. 
In short, a majority in the House, whether 
political or numerical, and not one man or 
set of men, is the boss of the House. 

For the completion of a definite, progres- 
sive and constructive legislative program, 
however, something more than mere adher- 
ence to rules is necessary, and that is leader- 
ship; that means party leadership. 

To put through a program which has been 
submitted to and endorsed by a majority of 
the American people, it is necessary that it 
should be under the auspices of a party 
united on the fundamentals of national poli- 
cies and sufficiently strong to have a clear 
majority in the House, and that party must 
assume responsibility and be willing to abide 
the consequences. If it shall succeed, it 
deserves and will receive the confidence of 
the people. If it fails, its power can be de- 
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stroyed every two years. That is the sys- 
tem that has prevailed almost continuously 
since the Civil War, and the system under 
which all constructive legislative programs 
have been put through. 

It is the system of party responsibility. 
Any other system makes for inefficiency and 
irresponsibility. The European system of 
bloc or group government in the House of 
Representatives would result immediately in 
inefficiency and lead eventually to chaos. 

What manner of 
men are they who 
compose this great 
body? 

How does the 
present House of 
Representatives, in 
aggregate ability, 
character and pa- 
triotism, compare 
with congresses in 
the past? 

As a result of 
more than twenty 
years of service in 
the House, and of 
some research in the 
history of parlia- 
mentary bodies here 
and elsewhere in 
the past, I have no 
hesitation in assert- 
ing that, taken by 
and large, the mem- 
bership of the House 
of Representatives 
of the United States Congress averages at 
least as high as that of any legislative body 
at any time in any country of the world. 

One frequently hears complaint that the 
standard of Congress, and for that matter 
of all of our public men, has lowered in re- 
cent years. History records that the same 
thing was said of the congresses of which 
Clay was a member, of which Lincoln was 
a member, of which Blaine, Reed, Carlisle 
and Randall were members. 

It might be a fruitful topic for debate, 
but the result would be unconvincing, be- 
cause it is not susceptible of proof. It would 
seem to follow that, if the statesmanship of 
the country is degenerating, the quality of 
the citizenship of the country must be de- 
generating also, because it is beyond argu- 





“The entire membership of the House is elected 
each two years. As a rule each Congress has from 
15 to 20 per cent new members, without congres- 
sional experience, and sometimes in case of a big 
political turnover the preportion is larger.” 
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ment that every member of Congress, cer- 
tainly any one who remains there for any 
length of time, is fairly representative of 
the people who sent him thefe. That the 
precise contrary is true, I firmiy believe. 
Hence, it would seem highly improbable that, 
as the citizen improves, his representative in 
Washington should deteriorate. 

Whether it be true or not that our public 
men of today, the men upon whose shoulders 
rests in great degree the security and pros- 
perity of the coun- 
try, are inferior in 
ability and states- 
manship to the 
heroes of the past, 
this much at least is 
true, that they are 
the best available, 
and it is greatly to 
be doubted whether 
there exist men in 
private life who 
could fill their places 
with any real ad- 
vantage to the peo- 
ple of the nation. 

Unlike any other 
similar parliamen- 
tary body, as has 
been pointed out, 
the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 
United States is ab- 
solutely free and in- 
dependent. So be- 
ing, it is justly jeal- 


ous of its prerogatives. It welcomes, of 


course, advice from business men, from men 


interested in the upbuilding of industry and 
in the acceleration of the march of progress; 
in the commerce of the nation; it welcomes, 
of course, the advice and cooperation of 
men engaged in agriculture and proficient 
in its science, and of men and women in- 
terested in the welfare of the workers in all 
forms of industry. 

It welcomes, of course, the advice and 
cooperation of the President of the United 
States, and of his cabinet, and of depart- 
ment heads and experts of the various 
branches of government, but it intends to 
preserve the independence guaranteed it un- 


der the Constitution and to remain the most 
truly representative legislative body on earth. 


Who’s to Blame If It Won’t Clean? 


bie said the Outraged Housewife to’ 


the Calmly Superior Person whom 
she had married. 

“Just look! I have had that dress but 
five weeks, and I don’t believe that I have 
worn it more than four times. But you 
know how hot it was at the dance at Oak- 
dale the other night, and so I sent it to the 
cleaner’s. And now just look!” 

The Calmly Superior Person did look. He 
saw what once had been a silk dress, but 
even to his unskilled eye there was now 
something wrong about it. 

_ “Well,” he said, “why don’t you try deal- 
Ing at good places instead of hunting bar- 
gains in cheap shops?” 

I did,” was the Outraged Housewife’s 
answer, “I bought it at Camp & Field’s, 
and J am going back there and give them 
something to think about. It was a bar- 
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gain, but not such a bargain after all. I 
paid $57.50, and it ought to be good ma- 
terial, it seems to me. I certainly shall 
give that store a piece of my mind. I sup- 
pose my monthly bills with them must run 
over five hundred dollars a year.” 

“But,” said the Superior Person, “‘did you 
ask them if it would clean?” 

“Of course not. Why should 1? They 
ought to have told me if it wouldn’t clean. 
When I pay that much for a dress, I ex- 
pect it to be good.” 

“Who did the cleaning job? The first 
place you happened to come to?” 

“No, I took it to Schmidt’s, where I have 
always gone, and I don’t remember that I 
ever had any trouble with them before.” 

“T don’t suppose it occurred to you to 
ask him if it would clean all right.” 

“Why, of course not. It is his business 





to know whether a thing will clean or not 
and to say so if it won't. 

“And what is more, if you are going to 
start off telling me how much better you 
run your business than I run mine, I don’t 
want to hear it. I am sick and tired of it. 
Right now you are just on the edge of telling 
me that you have had one secretary for 
five years and never had any trouble with 
her, and that I have had three maids in the 
last year and a half. 

“And all I have got to say about that, 
Walter, is that if I could treat my maid the 
way you treat Miss Wilson, it would be a 
lot easier to run this house. She knows 
she is expected to get there at nine o'clock, 
and she leaves at five, with an hour for 
lunch at a set time. But you are just as 
apt as not to make up your mind the night 
before that you want a six-o’clock break- 
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fast in the morning, in order to play golf, 
and expect me to have Nettie come here 
at any hour that suits you. I could go 
down and run your old office if I had things 
as simp'e to handle as you have.” 

By this time the Calmly Superior Person 
was reduced to the point where all he could 
say was: 

“But my dear——’ 

“Don’t ‘but my dear’ me. And while 
I am thinking about cleaning and you are 
telling me how I ought to have done it, 
what about that silk 
shirt you had two weeks 
ago? You remember 
the one that came back 
from the laundry so you 
couldn’t wear it? And 
do you remember telling 
me that you would give 
that laundry something 
to think about? They’d 
either pay you back or 
give you a new shirt? I 
hope you remember that. 
And you went to the 
telephone and called up 
the laundry, and what 
happened? In about five 
minutes all you could 
say was ‘Yes, sir,’ and 
‘No, sir.’ ” 

A conversation which 
goes on in some hun- 
dreds of American homes 
every day in the year, 
more fiery at times, more polished at others, 
but always leading up to the unanswered 
question: Who’s to blame when your best 
shirt comes back from the laundry a wreck 
and the cleaner returns a silk dress an inch 
or two longer in front than in the back? 

I have said that the question was un- 
answered; I haven’t said that it was un- 
answerable. The answer can be found, but 
it is not as easy to find as the casual by- 
stander might think. 


Who Really Makes the Shirt? 


OW many factors, how many industries, 
enter into that silk shirt or that dress? 
The silkworm was perhaps raised in 
China, the thread spun in Japan, the cloth 
woven in Paterson, New Jersey, or in 
France, the dyes made in Germany or in 
this country. And so it goes. Dyers and 
weavers and manufacturers of thread and 
buttons, and makers of shirts and dresses, 
and retailers—dozens of industries enter 
into the completion of the garment, and any 
one or several of them might be responsible 
for the fact that the garment would not 
clean or wash. 

If the situation in silk fails to show how 
difficult is the task of fixing responsibility, 
how much easier it is to draw up a code of 
ethics than to put that code to work, let 
me ask your attention to what might have 
happened (but never did) in the thriving 
community of Homeburg in the summer of 
1926. 

Homeburg is what its proud inhabitants 
call “a mighty good little town.” It has 
all the virtues, including a golf club. It 
boasts of one dealer in men’s wear whom 
ali the “best people” patronize. Like many 
another American community, the “best peo- 
ple” are those who live on “this side” of 
the railroad tracks. The rest of the inhab- 
itants—not quite “the ‘best”—live, of 
course, on “the other side.” 

Early in 1926, knowing that the country 
club was thriving and that the Wednesday 
and Saturday night dances called for white 


> 


cleaner. 
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trousers, the dealer who catered to the 
“best” laid in six dozen pairs of white flannel 
trousers and in due time sold them to six 
dozen—or 72—male leaders in Homeburg 
society. 

What happened next? The six dozen— 
particular, as the best people always are of 
their appearance—deposited the six dozen 
flannel trousers with the town’s one recog- 
nized cleaner to be made beautiful and 
spotless again. 


Now the plot thickens! Seventy-two 


E TALK GLIBLY of the duty of business to govern itself and 
we are likely to assume that the task is simple—that all that 
is lacking is the intention to be honest. 
trying to govern itself yet the dependence of one industry on 
another makes the problem much harder than it seems. 
instance from everyday life. 
Not a family in the country but now and then complains of the 
Yet how many people realize that the responsibility 
may be not with the cleaner but with the manufacturer or the 
retailer, and may even go back to the sheep, the silk worm or the 
cotton plant? 
What is the duty of the cleaner? What is the duty of the retailer? 
What is the duty of the textile manufacturer? 
These are the questions the cleaners and textile makers and 
sellers are honestly trying to answer.—The Editor. 


pairs of white trousers returned to seventy- 
two owners in such a state that not a pair 
of them could be worn, Fresh white 
they were and neatly pressed, but could the 
cashier of the Homeburg National appear in 
public in trousers that halted midway be- 
tween knees and ankle and in which ob- 
viously he could not sit down? 

So seventy-two irate leaders of the so- 
cial, civil and business life appeared at the 
country club in trousers other than white 
and descended the next day upon the town’s 
chief cleaner. 

They asked him if he cared to make a 
few final remarks before the rope was 
looped around his neck and the other end 
fastened to the limb of a tree. 

Then he spoke, as the newspapers used to 
say, “substantially as follows”: 

“Why, O fellow citizens, lynch me? I 
gave your white trousers the best possible 
treatment and followed the best practices 
of the industry. If they shrunk, I’m not 
to be blamed. Go rather and lynch the 
man from whom you bought them.” 


The End of a Great Reform 


O THE maddened seventy-two moved on 

to the dealer who had sold them the 
trousers. Of him they asked in turn if he 
had anything to say before summary justice 
was done. His reply was like the cleaner’s. 

“Why lynch me? I ordered them in 
good faith. I didn’t know the trousers 
would shrink. Go rather to the clothing 
manufacturer and ask him.” 

So they put off the lynching again, and 
because the manufacturer lived a long way 
off they wrote to him and he referred them 
over to the man who wove the wool; and 
in the end, if they had gone far enough, the 
accusing finger might have been pointed at 
the sheep which furnished wool of too 
short a staple to be used in the manufacture 
of white flannel trousers. But they never 
got that far. Instead they chose a com- 
mittee which adopted a resolution with six 
‘‘whereas’es” and four “resolved’s” and went 
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right on wearing white flannel ¢ 
Which is about as far as many great Tefom 
movements ever get. 

A fable ought to have a moral and 


fable of the White Trousers of Homeburg jx : 


no exception. Its moral is: 


“Being honest isn’t as simple as itp 


sounds.” 

Is it the cleaner’s duty to guarantes 
his customers that goods can and Will be 
cleaned? The industry now pays. one per 
cent of its income in claims for + 
many of the claims, 
feel, being unjust, ’ 

Must the retailer make 
it his business te 
of each fabric’ im hig 
shop whether it ‘will 
will not clean or wash? 
And is it his duty to-tej 
the buyer that it will: or 
won't? Or is he justi. 
fied if he answers the 
buyer’s questions hon. 
estly and sells the goods 
“as is.” 

What of the manufac. 
turer’s duty-to the te 
tailer? Of the manufac 
turer of dyes to the 
manufacturer of silks? 

A hundred questions 
arise. The average con: 
sumer knows but two 
factors, the man who 
sold her the goods and 
the man who cleans or washes them, yet 
back of these two stretches the long line 
that ends in a sheep ranch in Australia ora 
cotton field in Georgia, a mulberry tree in 
China, or a chemical factory in Germany, 


Ethics of Sale Growing 


ye THE awakening business conscience 
of this country is facing the problem, is 
making the first efforts to tackle and find 
the answer that above all shall keep in mind 
the rights of the consumers. 

The movement started last spring when 
the dry cleaning industry found itself forced 
to deal with new fabrics which would not 
readily clean. One was a mixture of sik 
with a large percentage of rubber. Dry 
cleaners, as most of us know, dip fabrics in 
gasoline and gasoline dissolves rubber. The 
result can be imagined. 

One questions the right of our wives to 
buy dresses made of silk that is part rub 
ber. But, should the retailer warn them 
that the material will not clean? Is he 
himself always duly warned, and if not what 
is the manufacturer’s duty to the retailer? 

Rubber is a bane of the dry cleaner’s life. 
He finds evening dresses trimmed with feath- 
ers in which the feathers are held in om 
by rubberized adhesive tape, and when 
dips the dress in naphtha it is simply 
trimmed. The use of viscose, the mixing 
of cotton and worsted and consequent Ur 
even shrinking are all complications. 

Rayon looms large in our modern tet 
tile world. How clean or wash it? What 
are the proper standards for its manufat 
ture for clothing or for household use? 

Silk is “weighted” with tin. Such silt 
will, under certain use, clean. Sometime 
silk is weighted with lead and the cleaners 
say that not only will lead-weighted silk not 
clean but that it will damage other garments 
with which it comes in contact. 

It was at the request of the dry cleaners 
that a proposal for a preliminary conferent 
was made. The United States Chamber 
Commerce furnished a chairman and 


Here is an 
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as a central watcher whose interest is keen 
in any effort by business to govern itself, 
to set up better standards of business 


: A first meeting was held in New York in 
ember. A partial list of the associa- 
tions represented gives a vivid idea of the 
ramifications of this question: 
Suit and Cloak Makers. 


ers. 
semen and Worsted Manufacturers. 
Dress Industries. 
Silk Dyers. 
Retail Clothiers. 
Upholstery Manufacturers. 
Woolens and Trimmings. 
Laundry Owners. 
Dyers and Cleaners. 


Silk. 

Retail Dry Goods. ; 

That first meeting didn’t go far. No one 
thought it would. Yet it was a milestone 
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in the progress of American industry to- 
wards the goal of self-government, an ideal 
to which the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America is committed and 
it is so easy—and so full of future difficul- 
ties—to turn the job over to the govern- 
ments, federal and state. Let’s pass a law 
decreeing that all manufactured clothing 
shipped in interstate commerce shall be 
plainly labelled: “These goods can (or can- 
not) be cleaned.” 


What Government May Do 


JETS inspect all shipments, let’s establish 
federal laboratories in all cities over 
10,000, let’s create the ponderous and ex- 
pensive machinery of government supervision 
of industries; let us detail uniformed federal 
employes to each laundry and dry cleaning 
establishment to see that their part of the 
bargain is carried out. 

Is there a hope in all this? Undoubtedly, 
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when business realizes that its safety from 
government control lies in its ability to gov- 
ern itself we shall see this movement of 
textile men, makers, dealers, and cleaners, 
go forward and we shall see a hundred 
other industries following the example. The 
sitting down together of interests which 
once were thought conflicting is a forward 
step. 

And the cleaners and the retailers will 
learn, too, that one of their strongest 
weapons lies in future education when the 
buying housewife asks her retailer: ‘Will 
this wash?” and gets from the question 
“ves” or “no,” the battle has been won. For 
once on record he must look to his manu- 
facturer for important data to keep him 
informed. 

A long job but a worth while one, this 
of getting industry to govern itself and of 
teaching any industry how greatly it depends 
on other industries. 


Chemistry Is Overturning Industry 


birth throes of this modern indus- 

trial age when power, through machin- 
ery, was first applied to the tools of man- 
ind 


Or great-grandfathers struggled in the 


Handicraft, as old as the caveman who 
laboriously chipped a bit of flint into an 
arrowhead, was replaced within the span 
of a man’s life, by factoricraft. Industry 
stands today at the threshold of another 
similar revolutionary era. 


Grandfathers Set the Stage 


(3% grandfathers perfected a new sys- 
tem of distribution, new methods of 
merchandizing, the wages and welfare of 
labor, the entire fabric of corporation law 
and corporation finance; indeed they ad- 
justed the whole great, complicated machine 
of modern business which had been created 
by that fundamental change in industry. It 
is such times of stress and strain, of eco- 
nomic change and readjustment to new busi- 
ness conditions that test the executive ability 
to the uttermost, for these are the times of 
ruin or fortune, periods of pressing danger 
and also of wide-open opportunity. 

Our great-grandfathers, it has been said, 
consulted their bankers, and our grand- 
fathers retained lawyers. Our sons will as- 
suredly engage chemists. For along with 


. the application of physics to industry in the 


extension of energy—steam or electricity 
from coal, gas, oil, and water power—has 
come the steady development of another 
science, chemistry. We are just beginning 
to apply chemical reactions to manufactur- 
mg m new ways that plainly forecast a 
chemical revolution of all industry; the 
ultimate results one can now but vaguely 
surmise, 

It is quite certain, however, that Cart- 
wright’s first power loom and Watt’s first 
steam engine were not more epoch-making 
than five chemical discoveries which, since 
the war, have been put into practical, profit- 
able operation. 

this the version of an enthusiast so 
close to the chemical industry that he 
dreams its ramifications will embrace all in- 
dustrial activity? I do not think so. But let 
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Publisher of “Chemical Markets” 


us compare a couple of well-known products 
of the industrial and the chemical revolu- 
tions. 

Consider first the power shovel, gouging 
out with uncanny skill in a short hour a 
greater trench than a hundred laborers could 
dig in a day—a direct, impressive example of 
power versus hand work; an example, too, 
of the saving in time and human effort, 
which indicates the broader, economic read- 
justments of employment and wages. Con- 
sider now a late triumph of chemistry over 
natural products, a synthetic paint-varnish- 
shellac, all in one, a single chemical product 
made entirely by chemical processes. 

None of the age-old raw materials of the 
paint and varnish industries goes into the 
modern nitro-cellulose lacquer; none of those 
gums which bulk so large in Oriental trade; 
no linseed oil to the production of which we 
devoted over three million American farm 
acres; no turpentine, long one of the south’s 
staple crops. 

Any schoolboy can tell you the hours 
and the dollars that these quick-drying 
lacquers save the American automobile in- 
dustry, while your own experience can 
probably testify to their own peculiar ad- 
vantageous characteristics. And these lac- 
quers are but three years old. They will 
be further improved. 

Their price, which now stands midway 
between a good paint and an ordinary 
varnish, will be further lowered. Both 
these developments will widen the market, 
open up new opportunities, and force new 
readjustments. 


We Soon Get Used to Newness 


Ree lacquers, like the fifty million pounds 
of rayon we manufactured last year, are 
fundamentally “old stuff.” Chemical sub- 
stitutes for natural products are a bit of in- 
dustrial legerdermain as old .as paper and 
window glass, chemical products both, which 
replaced thin-scraped hides so long ago that 
we have forgotten they are just as true chem- 
ical substitutes as a coal-tar dye, celluloid, 
or novocaine. 

Such chemical substitutes, though not a 
new conception and despite the fact that 


they will not be the mainspring of the com- 
ing revolution, are nevertheless going to in- 
vade many established industries. More 
and more of them are sure to spring forth 
from the laboratories. Sometimes their in- 
vasion is a ruthless raid, as rayon is today 
pillaging the markets of our silk and cotton 
mills. 

More frequently theirs is a peaceful pene- 
tration, as our consumption .of vegetable 
ard—any fatty oil, such as cottonseed or 
peanut, which has been hardened by treat- 
ment with hydrogen—today equals the fat 
of seven million hogs, while our production 
of true lard has continued steadily on. 


Morning Milk and Cow Hides 


tl RATHER staggers our sense of the gen- 
eral fitness of things even to think of the 
morning’s milk and the roast for dinner 
as by-products of the tannery trade, yet seri- 
ous minded statisticians have estimated that, 
were it not for artificial leather, every single 
head of cattle in the country would have to 
be slaughtered to meet the automobile ir- 
dustry’s insatiable demand fer tops and seat 
coverings. 

Moreover, it would require an acreage 
of the very finest grazing land, equal in 
extent to all the states west of the Missis- 
sippi, to support the herds necessary for 
hides equal to the world’s annual yardage 
of artificial leather. 

These same statisticians calculate that 
then a pair of shoes would cost $25 and 
porterhouse steaks, a by-product, would sell 
at a few cents a pound. Of course, this is 
drawing a long bow with figures. Meat and 
milk are necessities of life; and all industry 
and commerce, even the ubiquitous Ford, 
must take second place to foodstuffs. With- 
out artificial leather, what would happen 
would be that our automobile manufactur- 
ers would have to get along with some other 
less suitable material. 

But do not discount too heavily the effect 
of these chemical substitutes. Before the 
coal-tar dye was discovered, a million acres 
in India were planted to indigo. But last 
year a nine-million-dollar American industry, 
distilling methanol and acetone from wood, 
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came face to face with these chemicals pro- 
duced more cheaply and purely by synthetic 
processes. Last summer the powerful Japa- 
nese camphor monopoly twice cut its prices 
because of synthetic camphor made in 
France and Germany. This very fall the 
Chile nitrate producers have petitioned for 
a lower export tax (now $10 a ton) in order 
that they may meet the competition of 
nitrates fixed from the air by chemical 
means. And that nitrate export tax has for 
years furnished some 60 per cent of the 
income of the Chilean Republic. 

Nor will the thoughtful manufacturer dis- 
count these new chemical products as make- 
shifts. They cannot be laughed off as cheap 
“just as good” substitutes for they are often 
better for certain purposes than the natural 
products they replace. Our old friend, arti- 
ficial leather, while not porous and pliable 
enough to make good shoes, is by the same 
token impervious to weather and so better 
for the automobile manufacturer’s uses. 

Celluloid gives us ivory that does not 
crack nor turn yellow, and a tortoise shell 
that is less brittle. Chemical fertilizers con- 
tain more plant food than natural manures. 
Novocaine is less toxic than cocaine and 
is not habit-forming. Thousands of house- 
wives really prefer vegetable to hog lard, 
and many motorists sing the praises of lac- 
quer finishes. These chemical substitutes 
are indeed serious competitors. Rayon is a 
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recent example how, without any attempt 
to masquerade, they can frankly win favor 
on their own merits, and popular prejudice 
has been so far removed that we find them 
taking their places in the kitchen and the 
family medicine chest, two splendid strong- 
holds of conservatism. 


Both Threats and Promises 


F CHEMICAL substitutes are a constant 

threat to old, established industries, they 
also give every manufacturer a sure pledge 
of independence in the matter of his raw 
materials. If the vanilla crop in Madagascar 
fails, as it did a couple of years ago, and 
shrewd French merchants corner the scanty 
supply, then the American maker of flavor- 
ing extracts can turn to vanillin and cou- 
marin. Henceforth the Japanese camphor 
monopoly will not be able to manipulate 
prices at the expense of the American cel- 
luloid industry. The recent high prices of 
rubber stimulated much chemical research. 
Synthetic rubber has been made in the lab- 
oratory; some day it will be produced on a 
competitive commercial scale. Our stocks 
of tin, zinc, and copper will not last many 
years longer. 

“What of it?” asks the chemist. Only a 
few years back costly platinum was essential 
in binding the filaments of the electric light 
bulb which is now done by a cheap alloy of 
iron and nickel. Accordingly the chemist 
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boasts that given time and sufficient egg. 
nomic incentive of demand, he will 5s 

a suitable readjustment of the raw materials 
of any industry. This is no mean bless; 

Both as competitor and as supplier of ney 
raw materials, synthetic chemistry hy 
changed many industries during the pag 
quarter century; and radical as thes 
changes seem, they are, however, orde 
and simple developments compared with 
some of the newest chemical discoveries 

It is the result of this newest chemistry 
—all developed since the war—that yi 
revolutionize industry. 

Power is the slave of our industries, 
and power generated from chemical energy 
will be the crowning service of science to 
material civilization. President Coolidge’s 
Committee has just reported that we haye 
but six years’ supply of gasoline. Og 
stocks of coal have definite limits. Water 
power is seldom conveniently located ang 
long-distance transmission is always waste 
ful. But there are other vast sources of 
energy, and we shall not go powerless, 4 
century ago wood was the chief source of 
energy, and we smile at the picture of the 
great Admiral Nelson busily founding a s9- 
ciety to foster the planting of acorns in 
order that they might be 
in our day good oak tim- 
ber to build frigates for 
the British Navy. We build 
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A government agency assures motorists that our oil resources will be exhausted in six years. 
need for worry, however. If we have no “gas’’ in 1933, chemistry will have discovered another source of power 
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battleships of steel propelled by fuel oil; 
and within a few years our present fears 
will seem as foolish as his. We at least 
know of vast sources of energy undreamed 
of in the doughty admiral’s day and even 
as yet unused. 

There is, for example, the great continu- 
ous energy of the sun, the universal source 
of all energy. Henry L. Doherty, a vision- 
ary, but ao dreamer, believes that some 
day we shall learn how to concentrate the 
heat of the sun’s rays, and he points out 
that it delivers a potential power over the 
area of the United States equal in one min- 
ute to all the power we use in a year. 

Umberto Pomilio, the Italian hydro-elec- 
trical engineer and chemical manufacturer, 
foresees a discovery of the photo-chemical 
processes by which the plants utilize solar 
energy, and he vizualizes the power plant of 
the future as a great colony of greenhouses 
with gigantic glass test tubes in the place 
of stacks and boilers. There are, moreover, 
other Sources of energy. Bound up in ra- 
dium is an energy ten million times as great, 
on a pound for pound basis, as in any fuel 
we now use. But radium is rare and costly, 
So the chemist turns his attention to ura- 
nium, costing $10 a pound, with a potential 
energy in a single pound as great as in 160 
tons of coal. 


Three Ways to Liquify Coal 


THs use of molecular energy may lie in 
the chemistry of the distant future, but 
already there have been perfected three dif- 
ferent chemical processes for liquifying coal. 
If they had no importance, would both the 
Standard Oil and the Shell Petroleum com- 
panies acquire substantial financial and com- 
mercial interests in the German company 
Which has developed the most promising of 





these processes? 


Obviously we are not go- 
ing to junk our motors for lack of an in- 
ternal-combustion fuel. 

Obviously, too, our industries are becom- 
ing more and more chemical in their proc- 


esses. Tanning, glass making, dyeing and 
finishing textile fabrics, rubber vulcaniza- 
tion, paper making, steel and other metal- 
lurgical operations, even laundering, are 
now recognized as chemical processes. 

No manufacturer, however remote from 
chemistry his works appear now to be, can 
rest peacefully, believing that he will not 
have a new chemical competitor or need a 
new chemical raw material next year. Small 
wonder, then, that astute boards of direc- 
tors in many industries are voting funds for 
chemical research right in their own labora- 
tories at their own plants. They are not 
waiting for their sons to employ chemists. 

Striking is the inherent characteristic of 
all chemical reactions. The moment a 
chemical process is employed we get con- 
stantly new products and different by- 
products. Pour nitric acid on common salt; 
sodium nitrate (fertilizer and explosive) and 
sulfuric acid result. Pass an electric current 
through common salt dissolved in water, and 
at one pole is delivered caustic soda and at 
the other two gases, chlorine and hydrogen. 

Moreover, in chemical industries there is 





Lord Nelson formed a society to plant acorns so that 
the British Navy would always have oak for war- 
ships. The doughty admiral could not foresee 
that one day warships would be made of 
steel and would plough the deep with- 

out a stitch of canvas sail. 


Decorations 


by Frank Murch 
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always the possibility of double-barrelled 
progress, progress from the discovery not 
only of new processes but also of new 
products. Chemical industries are always 
in an alert, experimental state—or they are 
ruthlessly wiped out by more progressive 
competitors—and it is well, therefore, that 
our American industries have so recently 
been through the upheaval of the war. 


War Brought Useful Changes 


6 ae se period of change and readjustment 
ploughed up our industrial fields for the 
pianting of new crops. 

The manufacturer of baby carriages who 
made gun carriages has had a training in 
industrial adaptation which will stand him 
in good stead during the coming chemical 
revolution. The chances are that, after fifty 
years of satisfactory painting, he has already 
adopted the use of lacquers. If he had to 
make his carriages out of bakelite or some 
new, cheap, light alloy he could do so with- 
out being driven out of business in a panic. 
It may well be that he will have to do so. 
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Why I Need the Federal Reserve 


By W. M. G. HOWSE 


President, Johnson-Larimer Dry Goods Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


AM A wholesaler in a city of 100,000. 

My customers are retailers in towns from 

10,000 to 1,000 and less population in 
five southwestern states. The customers of 
my customers are largely farmers and 
stockmen. 

What does the Federal Reserve System 
mean to me and to my customers and to the 
customers of my customers? 

If the system were wiped out, would we 
miss it? 

Are we any better off; are our trade pro- 
cesses facilitated in any degree by reason 
of the system? 

The approach of another session of Con- 
gress, with the recharter of the federal re- 
serve pending, brings these questions 
sharply into the foreground. 

To the business man—and in that classifi- 
cation I include all business men from the 
village to the metropolis and all those in 
between, on the farms—the primary virtue 
of the Federal Reserve System is that it 
pools credit resources without creating a 
credit monopoly. The resources of many 
banks, mobilized and flexile, are more ef- 
fective than the unorganized resources of all 
of them singly. The strength of the system 
is the strength of organization. 

The business man, to be sure, does not 
come into direct contact with the system. 
He does business, as usual, with his banker. 
The system is a behind-the-scenes worker so 
far as the audience out in front is con- 
cerned. But it’s a potent, for all that it is 
a silent and unseen agency. It has a lot to 
do with the show. The show would be sadly 
demoralized without it. 

The system is to business—if I may mix 
my metaphors a bit—much the same as the 
service of supply is to an army on campaign. 
It keeps essential supplies on the move. It 
brings them in quantities needed, where they 
are needed, when they are needed. If any- 
thing happens to the service of supply, the 
army is doomed. So it is with business and 
its service of credit supply—the federal re- 
serve system. 


Dry Goods and Finance 


SHALL attempt no detailed recital of re- 

serve bank administration. That’s bank- 
ing technique, and I’m a dry goods merchant. 
In any event, operation methods can be im- 
proved—if needed—with time and experi- 
ence, but with recharter in the immediate 
offing, the system’s the thing to think about. 

Any highly organized mechanism is sub- 
ject to faulty operation. But that’s the 
fault of the operator and not of the mech- 
anism. In considering recharter, it’s im- 
portant to keep this clearly in the fore- 
ground. Mistakes there may have been in 
operation. Other mistakes there may be in 
the future, for no mechanism is entirely 
“fool proof.” Operative skill may be im- 
proved with experience, but it’s ticklish and 
hazardous business tinkering with the 
mechanism. 

The Federal Reserve System is not a magic 
formula. It is not a guarantee against hard 
times or economic depressions. It is, how- 
ever, and our business experience has 
proved it, a most excellent shock absorber in 
times of stress. The federal reserve does 


for individual banks almost exactly what 
banks do for their individual customers. 
It takes money on deposit from banks that 
are members of the system. This fund is 
called the “reserve.” At need, member 
banks borrow from the reserve bank just 
as individuals borrow from their own banks. 

Individuals cannot deposit with the fed- 
eral reserve nor borrow from it directly. 
So their relations with the reserve, though 
intimate, are indirect, through the member 
bank. 

Each Bank Stood Alone 


EFORE the Federal Reserve System was 

in operation, each bank stood alone. 
This was safe enough as long as things kept 
an even keel, but even then the mechanism 
of banking was cumbersome and stiff in the 
joints. To meet the requirements of the 
law and to pay depositors on demand, banks, 
before the Federal Reserve System was in 
operation, kept large sums of gold and cur- 
rency on hand. Many of them, as well, 
kept large deposits in other banks in larger 
cities. 

When all went smoothly the smaller bank’s 
money on deposit in the city bank could be 
withdrawn when needed. But when, as fre- 
quently happened, business was disturbed 
and distrust was in the air, all banks were 
alert to increase cash in hand for fear 
an unusual number of depositors might de- 
cide to withdraw their money. In just such 
times as these—emergency times—the city 
banks, custodians of the deposits of the 
country banks, were least able to furnish 
ready cash. This for the simple but sufficient 
reason that the available supply of currency 
was limited and there was no way to ex- 
pand it. 

Just such conditions as these brought en 
the panic of 1907. 

Apprehensions of a sudden demand on the 
part of their depositors for cash caused 
practically every bank in the country to call 
upon their city correspondents for their bal- 
ances in cash to meet possible runs by local 
depositors, and there simply wasn’t currency 
enough to go around. As a result—as all 
of us who remember that critical time re- 
call—cash became a scarce article and bank 
“script” was resorted to as emergency cur- 
rency to stave off a complete breakdown of 
financial processes. 


Calling Loans in 1907 


T BEST this was a makeshift, entirely 
4 inadequate to prevent a serious dis- 
ruption and tremendous losses throughout 
the country. Each bank simply had to go 
on its own. Other banks had troubles of 
their own and, no matter how willing, were 
unable to play the Good Samaritan by 
furnishing the ready cash necessary to 
meet the emergency. In consequence bor- 
rowers were called upon to pay up. 

That forced liquidations and destroyed 
the value of property, completing the vicious 
circle of disaster. The defenses were weak- 


est when the danger was greatest. 

To meet this situation, to provide a flex- 
ible currency and ample reserves of credit— 
the need of which the experience of the 
country from the time of Jackson’s success- 


ful drive on the United States Bank down 
to the panic of 1907 has taught us—the 
Federal Reserve System was set up, 
It is appropriate to describe the federal 
reserve as a national credit ~ reservoir 
In this reservoir both cash and credit are 
stored, and from it, as need arises, credit js 
supplied to member banks and through them 
to their customers—business men, f 
and even non-member banks. The process 
is much like the storing of water in a q 
reservoir, from which water is supplied at 
need and in sufficient quantities to meet 
both normal and emergency needs, 
Member banks deposit in the reserve banks 
most of the gold they formerly kept in 
their own vaults and some of the cash they 
used to keep on deposit with other banks. 
The gold the reserve banks thus acquire 
gives them the ability to make loans to 
member banks and to issue currency. 
Reserve banks can make loans to an 
amount between two and three times as 
much as the gold on hand. Having a supply 
of gold in storage, they have also a lending 
power in storage. As this lending power is 
used, the level in the reservoirs falls. In 
1920 the reservoirs ran low, because busi- 
ness made unusually heavy demands upon 
them at a time when they had already been 
heavily drawn upon by the war needs of the 
government. 


A Pool of Liquid Credit 


\ ATER in a reservoir is only useful 

when it is distributed through the wa- 
ter mains. Likewise a supply of credit ina 
federal reserve reservoir becomes useful 
when distributed through the member banks. 
But just as it is the individual and not the 
reservoir that draws upon the water, so it 
is the business man or the farmer who takes 
the first step which may result in drawing 
upon the federal reserve’s reservoir of credit. 

To illustrate: A customer of ours in 
Guymon, Oklahoma, buys a bill of goods 
from our house. He has not enough money 
in bank to pay the invoice, so he asks his 
local Guymon bank for a loan. This is the 
first step. 

The Guymon bank, satisfied with the 
merchant’s credit, makes him a ninety-day 
loan on his note. The merchant buys my 
goods and proceeds to sell them to his cus- 
tomers. As his customers pay their bills, 
the merchant accumulates money with which 
he pays off his note. 

In ordinary times, a bank’s own resources 
are sufficient for its customer’s needs. But 
perhaps the Guymon bank, a member of the 
reserve system, is asked to make the loan 
to my customer at a time when many others 
are asking for loans to carry on their busi 
ness and when farmers need money (0 
finance a harvest. Perhaps, too, the bank's 
depositors, for one reason or another, are 
drawing their deposits. If the Guymon bank 
is to continue to lend money and to pay its 
depositors, it, in turn, must borrow. : 

Before the Federal Reserve System was m 
operation, the Guymon bank would have had 
to ask for a loan from some larger 
with which it had an account. Ordinarily 
the loan would have been obtained. But if 
money happened to be scarce, the larger 
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bank might be compelled to refuse the loan, 
because its own resources were running be- 
low what it might need to meet the de- 
of its own customers. 

ee. however, as a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Guymon bank is in 
much different position. It sends my cus- 
tomer’s note to the Federal Reserve Bank 
and other notes upon which it has already 
made loans. With these as security, it asks 
the Federal Reserve Bank for a loan. 


This is the second process in drawing 
upon the reservoir of credit, and follows the 
first which my customer set in motion when 
he borrowed from his bank. Both steps 
must be taken before the Federal Reserve 
Bank Joans a dollar. 

The reserve bank examines the notes sent 

by the Guymon bank to see whether they 
are sound and acceptable, and of the sort 
the law permits it to loan upon. Being sat- 
isfied, it makes the loan to the Guymon 
member bank. The rate of interest the re- 
serve charges the Guymon bank is a pub- 
lished rate, applying uniformly to all mem- 
ber banks in the district, and is often dif- 
ferent .from the rate the member bank 
charges its customers. The interest rate a 
member bank charges its customers is de- 
termined, subject to state law, largely by 
local business conditions and local banking 
custom. 
The rate a Federal Reserve Bank charges 
its member banks is determined largely by 
the store of credit-making power it has in 
its reservoir, and to some extent, by prevail- 
ing general credit conditions. 


Where a Customer’s Note Goes 


[ ATER, when my Guymon customer’s note 

falls due, the reserve bank returns it to 
the Guymon bank and receives payment for 
i. The Guymon bank in turn receives pay- 
ment from the merchant and gives him back 
his note. Thus the cycle is completed. Mean- 
while, the merchant has been able to buy 
goods from my house and pay for them and 
to carry on his business. The Guymon mem- 

t bank, with the money it borrowed from 
the reserve bank, has been able to make more 
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reserve bank for this purpose. That is how 
the total amount of currency in circulation 
increases. 

On the other hand, when a customer has 
more currency than he needs he deposits it 
at his bank and perhaps pays a loan with 
it. Just so does a member bank at the 
reserve bank. That is how the total 
amount of currency in circulation de- 

creases. 

Whether federal reserve currency in 

















Before the advent of the Federal Reserve, each bank 
stood alone, unable to meet emergencies 


loans to its customers than if it had had no 
such reservoir to draw upon. 

Closely allied to the power of the reserve 
bank to loan is the power to issue cur- 
rency—federal reserve notes. The power to 
loan would be of far less value if the power 
to issue currency did not go with it. 

Just as the customer who makes a loan at 
his bank may need to draw out part or all 
of it in currency, so a member bank in mak- 
ing a loan at a reserve bank may need to 
draw out part or all of it in currency. The 
power to issue currency insures, to everyone 
who has a deposit in a solvent bank, ability 
to draw it out in currency. That explains 
why this country never, under the Federal 
Reserve System, need have a money panic 
such as that of 1907. It explains, too, why 
there was no money panic in the difficult 
days of 1920-1921. 


Forty Per Cent Security Gold 


ACH reserve bank is required by law to 

4 set aside security, dollar for dollar, 
against the currency it issues. The security 
may be either gold, or borrowers’ notes 
shortly to be paid, representing either loans 
for the production or distribution of goods 
or farm products, or it may be loans to own- 
ers of government securities. The gold the 
law requires a reserve bank to keep in vault 
as a reserve against its currency must at all 
times be at least 40 per cent of the amount 
of the notes it has in circulation. 

These notes get into circulation and pass 
out of circulation in much the same way as 
money is drawn out of a bank and returned 
to it. 


Banks Act Like Investors 


\V HEN a bank’s customer needs cur- 

rency he draws a check on his bank 
and cashes it. In the same way, when a 
member bank needs currency, it draws and 
cashes a check on its reserve bank. Perhaps 
the member bank had to borrow at the 





circulation increases or decreases depends 
not upon the initiative of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks but upon the needs of mem- 
ber banks. Their needs, in turn, are decided 
by the needs of their customers. That in- 
sures local self-government in banking. 

Thus the reserve system does two things. 

It provides a nation-wide credit and cur- 
rency system so knit together that nation- 
wide resources may work as a unit in a 
national emergency, or be mobilized to meet 
a local emergency too severe for local re- 
sources to cope with. It preserves, also, 
local self-government in banking. 


In “Boom and Slump” Days 


CRITICISM of the reserve system fre- 

quently encountered—particularly in the 
farming areas—is that the system first stim- 
ulated a boom and later forced deflation; 
that it caused the headlong plunge of farm 
prices that marked the beginning of the de- 
pression of 1920-1921. 

Let’s look into this a bit. Let’s begin 
where the “deflation” and depression began— 
in the farming areas. Any fair statement of 
the facts, it seems to me, must convince us 
that the system was in no way responsible 
for the depression that brought calamity 
to farmers and business men alike, but that 
it rather eased the blow, terrific though it 
was. 

Yet, bad as things undoubtedly were, 
what might conditions have been but for 
the federal reserve? Had the old banking 
system been then in vogue, undoubtedly we 
would have been thrown into the maelstrom 
of a panic that would have made the panic 
of 1907—or indeed any panic in our his- 
tory—look like a summer breeze in com- 
parison with a tropical hurricane. 

Review the situation as it stood in the 
midsummer of 1920 in the farming areas. 
Speculation had run wild in sections. Land 
values had soared. Land was sold at top 
prices on long-term contracts. Questionable 
securities were freely sold and money as 
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freely loaned by many banks on unbankable 
security. The country was dangerously in- 
flated. 

Then the law of demand and supply, in- 
flexible as the laws of the ancient Medes 
and Persians, took charge of the proceed- 
ings. Some of us still bear the marks of 
the blow. 

Yet the federal reserve came to the rescue 
of such banks as could be saved in the 
farming area. Many were beyond saving. 
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They simply had to go. The federal reserve 
can do much to save a grave situation, but 
it cannot forestall the results of a ‘‘busted” 
boom. 


I’m for the Reserve System 


QuCs is the federal reserve. A silent, 
\J smooth-functioning mechanism. A mech- 
anism that works. A mechanism that ab- 
sorbs shocks and jars and eases the progress 
of business. It is not a guarantee against 
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depression nor yet an absolute assurance of 
prosperity. Statute law cannot repeal egg. 
nomic law. Nor can prudence and common 
sense be legislated into minds that haye 
them not. 

As for me, I’m for the reserve system 
and recharter. I don’t want to go back to 
the system—or lack of it—that made pog. 
sible the “script” days of 1907. I believe 
in organization, always, as against “by 
by gosh” and rule of thumb methods, 


Parking and the Motor Industry 


By WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


about a saturation point for the automo- 

tive industry—a theoretical position in 
which the power of the public to purchase 
motor cars would become exhausted. Today 
not so much is heard about that saturation 
point because, for one reason, passenger-car 
production has fallen below the output in 
the preceding year but three times: in 1918, 
on account of the war; in 1921, a year of 
general industrial depression; and in 1924, 
also a year of lowered general business. It 
has been seen that the business of manufac- 
turing automobiles has as much to fear from 
a saturation point as has the clothing in- 
dustry or any other industry which produces 
a commodity which wears out or is capable 
of improvement. It has been seen, too, how 
the annual replacement market is growing 
and how the export market offers ever 
greater opportunities to the American manu- 
facturer. 


Who Talks Most of Trouble? 


a the same persons who used to 
have quite a bit to say about the dangers 
of a saturation point for the automotive in- 
dustry are now discussing the consequences 
of what is described as street and highway 
saturation and the lack of parking facilities. 
The argument has even been advanced that 
one of the greatest obstacles faced by the 
automotive industry today is the fact that 
many people who can afford motor cars, get 
along without them rather than subject 
themselves to the discomforts of driving in 
congested traffic. 

No one will deny that street and highway 
traffic and parking offer troublesome prob- 
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lems to our municipalities, but those prob- 
lems are not nearly as serious as they seem 
at first glance. The man in New York, for 
example, who often walks rather than rides, 
because he can walk more rapidly than he 
can ride, has one picture of the traffic situa- 
tion which may be true of New York, but 
which cannot be duplicated in many cities. 


Most Cars in Small Towns 


* IS obvious that the presence of motor 
cars on narrow streets is what causes con- 
gestion, so it is a perfectly reasonable ques- 
tion to ask: Just where are the motor cars? 
To the man in New York or Chicago or 
Philadelphia that may sound like a foolish 
question, but the truth is that 64 per cent 
of all registered motor cars in the United 
States are in cities and towns of 25,000 and 
less. 

Twenty-eight and five tenths per cent of 
all the registered motor cars are in rural 
communities and in towns of 1,000 popula- 
tion and less; 11.3 per cent are in towns 
ranging from 1,000 to 2,500; 7 per cent in 
towns from 2,500 to 5,000; 8.3 per cent in 
towns from 5,000 to 10,000; 8.9 per cent in 
towns from 10,000 to 25,000; 6.5 per cent 
in towns from 25,000 to 50,000; 6 per cent 
in towns from 50,000 to 100,000; 11.1 per 
cent in cities from 100,000 to 500,000 and 
only 12.4 per cent in cities of 500,000 or 
more. Seventy-six and five-tenths per cent 
of all registered motor cars are in towns or 
rural communities having a population 
of 100,000 or less. Eighty-seven and six- 
tenths per cent are in cities and towns hav- 
ing a population of 500,000 and less. 

While it is true that in New York there 
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No one will deny that finding parking space is 
an important problem, but it has not assumed 
the vital proportions yet that some predict 








are those who can afford motor cars and get 
along without them, and while it is true this 
condition is to be found in certain other 
cities, the total number of such persons js 
so small that it is unappreciable in so far as 
the automotive industry is concerned. 

Any discussion of the automotive industry 
and its problems and the difficulties it has 
been responsible for should bring out that 
the industry is comparatively young and 
that, after all, tremendous progress has been 
made by our towns and cities in adapting 
themselves to the requirements of motor 
vehicular transportation. Let it be recalled 
again that in 1895 there were but four cars 
produced in the United States, while last 
year the industry manufactured 17,512,638 
cars. 

In November, 1903, 100 blue and white 
signs directing slow moving vehicles to keep 
near the right-hand curb were put in use in 
New York. I believe that those signs were 
the first traffic regulations ever used any- 
where. 


Enter Burly Traffic Cop 


RIOR to 1903 in New York there were 

no police rules for driving. 

In 1903 three mounted policemen were 
placed on Fifth Avenue, New York, to facili- 
tate the movement of traffic. : 

One way streets were introduced in New 
York in 1908. 

As the number of registered motor cats 
on our streets and highways increased, cities 
and towns as rapidly as possible adapted 
themselves to the requirements of this new 
type of individual transportation. The 
obvious things, of course, were done first. 
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Streets were widened; where conditions per- 
mitted, sidewalks were made narrower, one- 
way streets were introduced, arterial high- 
ways were constructed, traffic control was 
synchronized. But the work of rebuilding 
cities to take care of motor cars has been 
unable to keep abreast of the steady growth 
of the automotive industry. The result is 
some perplexing problems, but I for one 
cannot view them as insurmountable. 


Building Intelligence Is Low 


MERICAN cities have made mistakes in 
building. One of the commonest is the 
lack of zoning with reference to the use, 
height, and bulk of buildings so as to pre- 
clude the creation of traffic congestion 
caused by the use of streets by such build- 
ing tenants, especially during morning, noon 
and evening hours. Our American cities 
were laid out in the days of horse-drawn 
vehicles and low buildings. This is an age 
of motor cars and skyscrapers, and it is 
strange that someone should not have imag- 
ined the congestion which would result when 
low buildings were torn down, skyscrapers 
constructed in their place, and the same 
streets called upon to handle the pedestrian 
traffic. Of course congestion was bound to 
be. I have often wondered why cities in 
some instances did not require buildings to 
be set back from the original building lines 
so as to provide for larger sidewalks and 
more street space. 

Another common error has been the lack 
of platting ordinances which would prevent 
the creation of new subdivisions with streets 
which are too narrow for ultimate use. The 
old idea of how wide a street should be is 
obsolete in these days of motor cars. 

So this whole problem of traffic can be 
viewed from many angles. It all depends on 
where you live and how large your city is. 

If you live in New York you have one pic- 
ture, and if you have imagination you can 
readily think of a time when all rail traffic 
will be underground, when motor vehicular 
traffic will be overhead on motorways, and 
when pedestrian traffic in centers of travel 
will have the street level all to itself. Take 
a glance at 42nd Street and Park Avenue, 
New York, where you have subways, surface 
lines and an elevated motorway. It is a 
miniature picture of the city of tomorrow 
with the exception that, in my opinion, the 
motor bus will supplant the surface car in 
our great cities. 

The problem looks differently if you live 
in a smaller city. Take Los Angeles. It is 
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a city with narrow streets in the business 
center and a great deal of motor vehicular 
traffic and drivers from all parts of the 
country. What did the city do? Very 
wisely it introduced a system of pedestrian 
control which cannot be equaled anywhere 
in the United States. In Los Angeles the 
man who walks is being told rather adroitly 
that the rules and regulations for motorists 
are not only for the expeditious movement 
of vehicular traffic but also for the safety 
and convenience of pedestrians. The result 
is that in Los Angeles the movement of 
pedestrians is governed by traffic signals 
just as are the movements of motor cars. 

It is just as common to see an officer in 
Los Angeles signal a peciestrian back to the 
curb as it is to see an officer signal a 
motorist. 

Street traffic has been speeded up in Los 
Angeles and, I believe, has been made safer 
with the introduction of pedestrian control. 

The automotive industry as an industry 
is fully appreciative of the seriousness of 
street and highway traffic problems. Through 
its National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce it has been doing a splendid work in 
making genuine contributions to traffic 
knowledge and has suggested methods of 
improving traffic. 


The People vs. Reckless Driver 


f jon industry is inclined to the point of 
view that public opinion can play an im- 
portant part in improving traffic by eliminat- 
ing the careless driver. 

The industry believes, too, that prompt 
punishment of the reckless by responsible 
courts will cause respect for law. 

The industry takes the position that chil- 
dren are entitled to proper and adequate 
play space. Efforts should be made to re- 
strict play space in the streets and play- 
grounds provided. In this respect some 
cities are negligent. Even in New York 
there is an organization which is raising 
funds from the public to provide supervisors 
at public school playgrounds. New York has 
850 playgrounds attached to the public 
schools, but the city pays for the supervision 
of but 201 of these. Others have been 
opened and supervised with funds obtained 
by public appeal. 

The automotive industry believes that 
every community should have a complete 
and up-to-date record of volume of traffic on 
its streets and the circumstances of all high- 
way accidents. Such knowledge is essential 
in determining improvements. 
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Finally the industry believes that streets 
should be modernized to meet current needs. 
Dead-end streets, grade-crossings, especially 
in cities, drawbridges, narrow bridges, and 
other “bottle-necks” which obstruct traffic, 
should be removed. Streets must be im- 
proved for present and future. needs. 

It was a professional humorist who said 
that one of the great questions facing the 
American public today is: “Where am I 
going to park my car?” We have heard of 
the man who carried a collapsible hydrant 
with him so as to obtain a parking space, 
and we have heard of the car owner who 
walked 3 miles each day going to and from 
his office to where he parked his car. There 
are humorous aspects of the parking situa- 
tion, and it is rather a serious problem in 
many of our communities, but again I take 
the position that it is really not so difficult. 

Let me take a single example of how park- 
ing conditions can be improved. On many 
streets which ordinarily take care of four 
lines of traffic, parking is permitted on one 
side of the street. On the other side of the 
street there may be loading and unloading 
of trucks. These trucks back up to the curb 
at an angle, load or unload from the rear, 
and a street large enough to take care of 
four lines of traffic is converted into a 
one-way street, large enough for one line of 
traffic. Now is there any reason why trucks 
cannot be loaded from the side like railroad 
freight cars are loaded and unloaded and 
trucks parked parallel to the curb? It is 
true that fewer trucks can be parked parallel 
to the curb than can be parked at an angle, 
but parked parallel will mean opening an- 
other lane of traffic. 


Parking and the Architects 


HEN streets are widened, more room 

for parking is provided. When side- 
walks are made narrower, more room is 
provided. 

When a man builds a house today he 
usually provides for garage space. In many 
of our cities office buildings have been con- 
structed with definite ideas as to how the 
tenants are going to park their cars during 
the day. The time is coming when all office 
buildings will give consideration to the park- 
ing of tenants’ cars. 

There is no particular reason why all 
loading and unloading of trucks should be 
done on the streets. Several department 
stores have provided for underground load- 
ing platforms and have taken many vehicles 
off the streets. One department store in 
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New York has provided garage space for 
its customers in a building several blocks 
away from Fifth Avenue, and the cars are 
taken to the garage by drivers and returned 
at the time asked by the owner of the car. 
This is somewhat unusual today, but it will 
be common soon. 

The housing of automobiles is little dif- 
ferent from the housing of anything else. 
Our streets are capable of taking care of 
only so many automobiles, and when park- 
ing interferes with the movement of traffic 
we can reasonably expect further restrictions 
on parking. Ramp garages in low rent areas 
will be constructed and cars parked there. 
Several cities today have such large motor 
inns where cars are parked on many floors 
of tall buildings. 

During the recent subway strike in New 
York, when the increased number of motor 
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vehicles of all descriptions found on the 
streets added to the congesfion of the city, 
no parking was permitted below 59th Street 
on certain streets. Certain interests in New 
York have attempted to make capital of the 
fact that the elimination of parking speeded 
up traffic considerably. At this writing the 
surface lines are carrying posters which read: 
“The recent ban on parking speeded up traf- 
fic.” How the street car lines can argue to 
themselves that further restriction of traffic 
will add to the business of the surface lines 
is beyond me. 

Complaints have been made in New York 
that parking is interfering with the loading 
and unloading of merchandise.. The further 
restriction of parking privileges has been 
asked. The department store owners im- 
mediately protested, pointing out that motor 
car business, so called, was an important 
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item of their business. Just how this park. 
ing problem looks to you depends upon 
where you live, how large your city is, ang 
how congested it is. 

To many millions of motorists parking jg 
no problem. To the resident of New York it 
is a real problem. But the ramp garage jn 
low rent areas is going to play an important 
part in solving the problem. 

The plain truth is that the American pub. 
lic wants its motor cars and it wants to be 
able to drive them easily and safely, and few 
communities will be content to sit still and 
allow trafic and parking difficulties to make 
it inconvenient to operate a motor car. 

I have no fears for any saturation point, 
and I have no fears from street and highway 
saturation. I appreciate the seriousness of 
our traffic problems, but I believe the ap- 
plication of a little imagination will help, 


Sweden to Welcome World Chamber 


AY, GORGEOUS Stockholm, “Venice 
of the North” and capital of Sweden 
for more than 700 years, will be host 

to the business men of the world June 27 to 
July 3, 1927, when they meet to discuss the 
unsolved problems of world commerce, in- 
dustry, and finance. 

Swedish business leaders are preparing a 
welcome in the best traditions of Swedish 
hospitality which assures the delegates of 
gracious cordiality. All group and general 
sessions except the formal opening will be 
held in the Houses of Parliament guarantee- 
ing commodious and unified accommoda- 
tions. The large and beautiful Concert Hall 
will be used for the opening ceremonies. 


Business Men of Forty Nations 


ONDON, whose storied romance is par- 

— ticularly alluring to Americans, gran- 
diose Rome, Brussels with its Flemish pic- 
turesqueness, all have entertained various 
General Congresses of the International 
Chamber. Now Stockholm, as the repre- 
sentative city of a country that was an early 
adherent and always a staunch supporter of 
the organization, claims the honor, and busi- 
ness men from forty nations will meet there 
for the Fourth General Congress. 

The Rome meeting in 1923 brought to- 
gether 540 representatives of the business 
world. Brussels in 1925 saw an assembly 
of 753 delegates from 33 countries and 15 
international organizations. The attendance 
at Stockholm promises to be even larger, 
due to the growing prestige of the Interna- 
tional Chamber. 


Frank Discussion of Problems 


T THIS meeting the work of the Inter- 
national Chamber since the Brussels 
meeting, the studies of its experts, the result 
of its world-wide investigations, the pro- 
posals and recommendations of its interna- 
tional committees, will be brought before 
the membership of the Chamber for review 
and decision. The discussion will probably 
be, as in the other meetings, frank and free. 
The organization has no political connections 
or implications. It is solely concerned in 
bringing the combined wisdom and expe- 
rience of the international business world to 
bear on the problems confronting it. The 
meetings have always said what they meant 
and meant what they said. 
Trade barriers will take up most of the 
delegates’ attention. The chamber has made 
a particular study of the question and ac- 


cumulated a mass of relevant material. 
Ettiene Clementel, one-time Minister of 
Finance of France, is chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee. R. W. Boyden, former 
American unofficial observer on the Repara- 
tions Commissions, is the vice-chairman and 
American member. 

Each National Committee has collected 
evidence from the business men of its coun- 
try as to the difficulties that it finds in 
transacting international business, either the 
hampering regulations imposed by their own 
country or those of another. A complete 
report based on the observations of the 
national committees is being prepared un- 
der the direction of Hartley Withers, 
former editor of the Economist. It will 
deal with unreasonable customs regulations, 
arbitrary import and export prohibitions, 
unreasonable consular fees and procedure, 
discrimination through arbitrary customs 
classification and analysis, tax discrimi- 
nation, legal barriers affecting the rights of 
foreigners, restrictions on _ transportation, 
governmental and private monopolies of 
materials and trade. 


A Latin-American Procedure 


SEVERAL South American countries have 
regulations that give to the discoverer of 
an error in import documents half the fine 
imposed for violation of the required pro- 
cedure. This has led to the creation of an 
army of spies searching each document for 
the slightest error. Even though the mis- 
take is obviously clerical and is corrected, 
the fine is never refunded. This is but a 
slightly consequential fact, yet it is profitable 
to get rid of such thorns in the flesh. 
Julius H. Barnes, former President of the 
National Chamber, is the chairman of the 
American subcommittee that is studying the 
problem of trade barriers. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are Walker D. Hines, 
former Director General of the Railroads 
and former arbitrator of river shipping 
under the Peace Treaty; F. Edson White, 
President of Armour and Company; John N. 
Willys, President of the Willys-Overland 
Company, and C. F. Weed, Vice-President 
of the First National Bank of Boston. This 
committee has had the generous cooperation 
of the principal organizations and individuals 
engaged in the export trade. The committee 
has sent a report of the difficulties and ob- 
stacles encountered in the development of 
the export trade of the United States to the 
Central Committee at Paris 


Although the final program of the meeting 
will not be fixed definitely until the Council 
of the International Chamber meets in Paris 
on October 20, there will be at the Congress 
discussion of double taxation, protection of 
industrial property which covers the inter- 
national protection of patents, trade-marks, 
designs, etc., international telephony with 
particular reference. to the development of 
a continental system that will serve Euro- 
pean business better than the now restricted 
service, and other subjects that are deemed 
important will be studied. 


Sweden Little Understood 


~'WEDEN is for most Americans a too 
\/J little known country. The name means 
little more than matches and ski-jumpers. 
Yet since 1913 our exports to Sweden have 
increased 349 per cent and our imports 364 
per cent. We ship large quantities of un- 
manufactured cotton, refined copper, gaso- 
line, automobiles, bacon, and leaf tobacco; 
and we import chemical wood pulp, un 
bleached sulphate, wrapping paper and 
matches in return. In 1924 our exports 
amounted to $42,000,000 and our imports to 
$40,000,000. 

Stockholm and Sweden have much to offer 
the visiting business men. There is the fa- 
mous iron industry, the highly developed © 
wood-pulp and paper manufacturing plants, — 
the electrical industry, and the unique de- 


velopment: of the match industry. % 
Picturesque Stockholm & 
*TOCKHOLM is built at a point where the 


J waters of island-dotted Lake Malar rush 
into the Baltic. There is a trim and 


modern and mediaeval architecture, both Of 
real artistic merit. Instead of these two 


styles clashing, native feeling has been able) 
to weld them both into a harmonious wholery 
The city has been able to adopt the most 9” 
modern of comforts without a sacrifice Oby” 


any of its historic charm. It is intere 


to note that the town hall completed: in 


1923 vies with the anciént Royal Palace # 
a center of interest, though they are so 
ferent. From the city, a country of 





be easily reached. “ 


Transportation and hotel accommodations =~ 


for the American delegates to the meeting” 


are being arranged for by the American Set- ~ 


tion of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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The details will be announced later. — 
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Stockholm, Sweden, 
the Venice of the 
North, host to the 
annual meeting of the 
International Cham- 

ber, June, 1927 
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, where International Chamber sessions meet. 


Left—Untouched by mod- 
ern progress is this bit of 
mediaeval Stockholm 








Below—The flavor of the 

modern city. The Norr- 

strom, the Quays and the 

Grand Hotel in the mid- 
dle background 






Reminiscent of baronial keeps and strongholds is this 
view of Stockholm’s City Hall from the lake 
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The Silent Revolution in Railroading 


I]1I—Carriers and Shippers’ Advisory Boards straighten out Florida embargo 
tangles, and tackle sheep ranchers’ marketing problems with equal success. 


T IS asad but solid 

fact that man in 

his present unde- 
velopment finds trib- 
ulation more interest- 
ing than good works. 
Perhaps it is a hold- 
over of the bad-little- 
boy streak that would 
rather kick over a 
house of blocks than 
build one. Anyhow, 
most of us would be 
better entertained by 
the description of one 
king blown up than by the births of ten 
crown princes. Battles make better reading 
than peace conferences. Prayer meetings 
usually have a thin attendance. There is 
always a good crowd at a dog fight. 

This curious kink in human nature is the 
only explanation I can discover for the fact 
that transportation in the United States has 
undergone a wholesome revolution in the last 
three and a half years without attracting any 
particular attention from the body of Ameri- 
can business. You would have heard about 
it plenty if the railroads had broken down. 
Instead they have been hauling record freight 
loads with greater speed—so there wasn’t 
anything to tell. 


Shippers Help the Roads 


HE RAILROADS have done much 

through improved equipment and cooper- 
ation in the use of cars—a cooperation that 
preserves the advantages of car pooling with- 
out its many evils. But the carriers could 
not have accomplished what they have with- 
out the aid of shippers, receivers and other 
commercial interests—help furnished through 
the Regional Advisory Boards. These are 
made up of committees of carriers working 
with committees of other business interests. 
The members serve without pay; their only 
aim and reward is the working out of traffic 
troubles without the interference of govern- 
mental agencies. 

These boards are a far-reaching example 
of the new tendency by which American 
business is policing its own ranks and settling 
its squabbles out of court. Donald D. Conn, 
manager of the public relations department 
of the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, puts it this way: 

“There is something inherent in this affilia- 
tion of the public and the carriers that is of 
very great consequence. I refer to the 
probability of conducting the Advisory 
Boards on such a high plane and of develop- 
ing the voluntary cooperation between every 
phase of agriculture, industry and trade so 
that the vast majority of all relations may 
be settled ‘at home’ without resort to a ‘third 
party’—the government.” 

Ah, but what about government? 

To the everlasting credit of that large 
and busy order, it must be recorded that the 
Government views labors of the Advisory 
Boards with great enthusiasm. No one can 
deny that much interference of government 
in business has been brought on by urgent 


that there was several years ago. 
quality of service weakens the politician’s plea for Government owner- 
ship, such as a United States Senator made at Rochester last month. 

A great business—transportation—is regulating itself. To this end it 
called upon shippers for aid through Regional Advisory Boards. 
result, car distribution is going ahead smoothly, even though recent 
freight loadings were the heaviest of record. 
agriculture in orderly marketing may be just over the horizon, through the 
industrial decentralization and scientific rate revision brought about 
by the roads and shippers themselves. 


By F. S. TISDALE 


There’s not the talk about Government ownership of railroads today 
One reason is that the improved 


The Editor. 


invitation. In its réle as teacher it does not 
enjoy having its apron strings yanked by the 
boy who gets the black eye every time there 
is a row in the school-yard. 

The advisory board idea was applied to 
the rest of the country after it had worked 
successfully in the northwest early in 1923. 
On that occasion a paralysis of grain ship- 
ments was threatened, and to prevent it the 
interests concerned put in effect rules that 
practically revoked orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the state utilities 
commissions. These organizations have since 
kept a watchful eye on the progress of the 
advisory boards, but their influence has been 
used to help and strengthen them. 

The quarterly Advisory Board meetings are 
attended by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
System and the Department of Commerce. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover says that 
“these associations, established systematically 
throughout the country, have become a vital 
part of our transportation fabric.” 


Car Shortages Disappeared 


~'UCH endorsements have been earned by 
\7 feats in railroading that would have been 
impossible a few years back. For twenty 
years before the establishment of the 
Northwest Board the District had suffered 
from an annual car shortage; since then it 
has been free from all transportation disabil- 
ities. The orderly marketing of grain has 
done much to clear up the political fevers 
that used to torment these states. Again: 
The curse of a certain western district was 
a weekly peak in shipments of sheep. At 
the end of every seven days the ranchers 
poured their flocks into the markets, clogging 
the yards and overloading the demand. 
Result: a regular break in prices, no end of 
irritation in the return of cars, claims for 
losses, hard feelings and a powerful lot of 
cussing. The Regional Board—made up of 
ranchers, packers, railroad men and all other 
affected interests—tackled the mess. Ad- 
vance information of car orders and ship- 
ments was furnished ranchers and shippers. 
By looking at this sheet a farmer could tell 
when too many sheep 
were moving toward the 
big centers, and he knew 
that if he added to-the 
surfeit the result would 
be a lowered price 
Thus instructed, the 


Its further assistance to 


ranchers kept out of 
glutted markets and 
fed their shipments jp 
when reports showed 
light receipts. The 
effect was to spread 
the excess over the 
rest of the week, and 
the stabilization jp 
shipments cut down 
previous great 
swings between high 
and low prices. Fig. 
ures proved the dol 
lar-and-cents gain to 


Asa 


- the rancher by the new device. 


Before it went into effect the season’s 
prices ranged from 10% to 16 cents. After 
the plan was inaugurated the spread was 
reduced to one-fourth of a cent! It varied 
from 1334 to 14 cents. According to the 
president of the Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, the plan was worth $250,000 to the 
growers of his state alone. 


Advisory Boards and Grapes 


N A PREVIOUS article I described how 

the Advisory Boards solved the difficult 
problem of the California grape crop. 
Through the cooperation of all concerned 
in the New York Terminal District, the re- 
ceipts of grape growers 3,000 miles distant 
were increased by more than $5,000,000. 

The most spectacular feat of all was the 
shandling of freight for Florida during the 
famous boom. Before this phenomenon had 
materialized there was a meeting of the 
Southeast Advisory Board, whose district in- 
cluded Florida. It had always been an 


- exporting state—that is, the bulk of its ship- 


ments moved outward. It was well served 
by the railroads and refrigerator car com- 
panies. Grapefruit and garden truck traveled 
northward, and each season brought in its 
fat crop of tourists. A good many business 
men considered that God was in heaven 
all was right with the transportation world 
so that the Florida delegation and Florida in 
that particular meeting of the board was 
somewhat tepid. 

Came the boom—as they say in the movies 
—and Florida’s rail problem was suddenly 


Driving sheep to market from a Western ranch. 


An advisory board undertook to correct the system 


by which once a week the 
sheep market was flooded and 
prices depressed. Complete 
market information and proper 
handling of equipment spread 
the shipments over the seven 
days and stabilized prices. 
The plan saved a quarter mil- 
lion dollars for 
Idaho ranchers. 
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reversed. Materials of all sorts began to 

into the state from every point of the 
compass. Some of it had been ordered; 
much of it was shipped in hopes that a buyer 
would be found after it arrived. Terminals 
jammed tight. Embargoes quarantined the 
district against further shipments. And 
Florida yelled for help. 

Help came—after a decent interval which 
impressed on the district the error of a care- 
less attitude. M. J. Gormley, chairman of 
the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, hopped down to 
Florida. Here’s how he describes the crisis: 

“At Tampa I saw every available track 
space filled with loaded cars. Very few of 
them were being unloaded. There was a 
case of 75 cars of lumber shipped there by 
one concern. We could find no information 
as to who was to handle it. Upon wiring the 
consignor he advised that in a few days he 
would send a salesman down to sell the 
] r. By the time the representative ar- 
rived all tracks were blocked, no other lum- 
ber could be sent in, and. naturally he sold 
his shipment for fancy prices.” 

At another town the sidings were packed 
with cars containing furniture and equip- 
ment for a 400-room hotel. The railroad 
men found that the hotel had not even been 
started. 


Immediate Action Needed 


HANDLE this unprecedented situation 
the Florida Division of the Southeast 
Shippers’ Advisory Board was organized. 
There had been appeals to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and they too ren- 
dered assistance through their Bureau of 
Service, but the major problem was left to 
the shippers and railroads to work out. 
Immediately the state was divided into 
ten terminal districts. Each of these was 
cut into sections by the Terminal District 
Committee. Small Sectional Committees 
were set up composed of four or five busi- 
ness leaders. The director of this Sectional 
Committee was a member of the Terminal 
District Committee. This organization in- 
verted the plan that had been used with 
effect upon shippers who ask for too many 
cars; every month each receiver had to file 
his statement of car requirements with the 
chairman of his Sectional Committee. And 
this is how it worked: 
A Fort Lauderdale contractor would re- 
port to his sectional chairman, “I want 100 
cars of yellow pine lumber.” He would 
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have to justify to his chairman his need for 
that lumber—prove that he needed it for 
building and not for speculation. Next day 
this chairman took all his section’s require- 
ments to the meeting of his Terminal Dis- 
trict Committee. 


Information Prevents Chaos 


HE first of each month saw the totals 

compiled by the, Florida Division, and 
each railroad knew from the figures exactly 
how many cars of brick, lumber, cement, etc., 
they would be expected to handle. If the 
carriers decided that they could handle only 
75 per cent of these requirements, the word 
went back down the line and each receiver 
was allowed 75 per cent of what he wanted. 

At first there was some kicking against 
shaved estimates and embargoes. But in the 
friendly discussions around the conference 
table the receivers and shippers had to admit 
the plan was better than chaos. A group of 
lumbermen were asked during the boom 
what would happen if the lumber embargo 
were suddenly’ removed. The reply was 
prompt. 

“If the embargo were cancelled today, 
10,000 cars of lumber would be shot into 
Florida during the next seventy-two hours.” 

Gradually the congestion dissolved; an 
orderly flow of commodities took the place 
of haphazard shipments. 

Florida, freed of the evils of boom condi- 
tions, has resumed her healthy and inevit- 
able growth. But since the state presents an 
unusual problem, it is to remain as a sep- 
arate division of the Southeast Board. The 
organization is there in case avid outsiders 
stir up another orgy of speculation. In the 
meantime the Florida Division is consolidat- 
ing its lines and preparing to take a compre- 
hensive survey of its needs and possibilities. 

You: are amazed in a study of the Ad- 
visory Boards that such an immense organi- 
zation could be built up in so short a time. 
The accomplishment is another proof of the 
change in heart on the part of American 
business. Instead of the old dispensation in 
which every man was for himself and the 
hindmost consigned to the devil, we have a 
nation-wide* organization wherein every man 
is for the common interest with no provision 
at all for the devil. 

Disregarding the artificial divisions of 
geography, the United States has been lined 
off into thirteen districts. There is an Ad- 
visory Board for each, made up of the com- 
mittees of rail officials, and committees of 
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each business interest. They meet every 
three months. Not only are differences 
ironed out at these meetings, but reports 
are made forecasting the car requirements 
of each group, and each road reports the 
conditions of its equipment. 

To take a typical case: The board has its 
executive committee and its contact com- 
mittee of the carriers. ‘There are separate 
committees: for each commodity group, such 
as iron and steel, brick and clay products, 
cement, canned goods, lumber, chemical in- 
dustry, etc. Other interests such as banking 
and commission merchants are also repre- 
sented. 

Say that through the chairman of the 
Livestock Committee a kick against rail ser- 
vice is registered. At the isolated station of 
Blank, facilities are inadequate. Though a 
great many cattle are shipped from the 
nearby ranches theresis no agent. Shippers 
must travel 20 miles by a bad road to get 
information on when trains and empty cars 
will arrive. 


Quick Settlement of Disputes 


b Bo question of placing an agent at Blank 
is taken up with the individual railroad. Ii 
the shippers decide that they are not getting 
quick enough action’ from said railroad, they 
may take the matter up with the Carriers’ 
Contact Committee of the Advisory Board. 
If they still feel that they are not getting a 
square deal or a’ sufficiently prompt deal, 
there is yet another appeal available—they 
can go up to the Executive Committee of 
the Board. Few disputes have arisen that 
could not be settled by these agencies with- 
out calling on the Government. A debated 
question may: go from the bottom of the 
Advisory Board to the top within two weeks’ 
time. 

In examining the short but heartening an- 
nals of the Advisory Boards there is an 
anecdote that continually crops up. A visitor 
was going through an insane asylum. He 
was surprised to see a single guard sur- 
rounded by a group of crazy patients. 

‘“Aren’t you afraid,” he asked, “that they 
will all make a rush for you some day and 
overpower you?” 

The guard grinned. 

“No chance,” said he. “To do that they'd 
have to get-together. And crazy people never 
get together.” 

The success of the Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards is evidence that our business interests 
are daily growing saner. 
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Can’t Business Settle the Rate Question? 
ae 5 BUSINESS has told in the articles on “The 


Silent Revolution in Railroading” how business, work- 
ing as a unit has solved problems of railroad service. 

Why not apply the same principle to the question of freight 
rates? 

In a recent address, Robert C. Ross of Chicago thus raises 
the question: 

Now is the time . . . to suggest to the shippers of this country that 
they organize along commodity and group lines functioning around the 
various territorial rate committees for the purpose of considering to- 
gether in informal conferences all complaints regarding rates; and that 
vigorous attempts be made to settle these matters without reference to 
governmental authority. 

A fine suggestion and one upon which the business men of 
the country should act. Our present method of dealing with 
rate problems is clumsy and wasteful. When shippers decide 
that their rates need readjustment, they file a formal com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission and carry 
on for months, or even for years, litigation that is tedious and 
expensive. 

The Southern Class Rate Investigation, started in February, 
1922, and decided in July, 1925, cost shippers and carriers 
more than $1,000,000. In all 4,000,000 words of testimony 
were taken. 

Or consider the Eastern Class Rate Investigation which 
started in May, 1925, and has not yet reached tle stage of final 
argument. The railroads presented a united front in this case, 
but the shippers were hopelessly divided. The group from 
eastern New York raised a large special fund to employ legal 
and traffic counsel to urge their particular solution of the 
question at issue. The Buffalo group raised a larger fund to 
present a different solution. New England and the Virginia 
cities each employed their own counsel to present their sep- 
arate viewpoints. Western shippers centering in Chicago said: 

“We are directly concerned in this case. Our roads inter- 
change with the roads in Eastern territory. We want hearings 
in Chicago.” And they had them. 

In this case as in the Southern Class Rate Investigation the 
record is voluminous and confusing, and the Commission will 
have great difficulty in reaching a satisfactory decision of 
questions, many of which might far better have been settled 
through conference between shippers and carriers. 

Now there looms a similar class rate investigation in the 
west; but the western shippers are trying to avoid long and 
expensive litigation. They have formed a committee of ship- 
pers to work with the carriers on the Western Line Rate ad- 
justment. A temporary basis involving numerous rates has 
already been determined upon and put into effect pending a 
permanent solution which the shippers and carriers are trying 
to work out in conference. 

Cooperation and common sense will solve most business 
difficulties. 


How Life Insurance Grows 
N A RECENT address to the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Julius H. Barnes called attention to the 
fact that insurance contracts called for the payment of $72,- 
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000,000,000 within the lists of men and women now livyi 

A startling figure, indeed, more startling perhaps when we 
think of it in terms of population. There are in round num. 
bers 120,000,000 persons in this country, so that each of ys 
man, woman, and child, has some $600 of insurance, Our 
theoretical family of five in this country is disappearing. 
Father, mother, and three children are less common thay 
father, mother, and two. Suppose, then, we think in terms of 
families of four, and we get an average life insurance pro- 
tection of $2,400 or more. 

But it is not the total protection nor the average protec. 
tion that is most appealing. It’s the growth. In 1900 we 
had some 75,000,000 folk living in the United States and they 
had $8,500,000,000 of insurance in force, a little more than 
$100 apiece. Nearly six times as much as today. 

And the number of policyholders has increased. A quarter 
century ago there were 10,000,000—one policy to every seven 
and one-half of the population. Now we have 54,000,000— 
one in every two and one-fourth. 

A wonderful showing for American foresight and thrift, 


The Inefficient and the Government 


VW HERE might the practice of the Federal Trade Com. 

mission’s recommendation that “the obviously incom- 
petent ought to be eliminated” from the grain trade lead us? 
How separate the competent from the incompetent? 

And if the grain trade, why not the retail shoe trade? If 
statistics prove that a certain sized grocery store cannot suc- 
cessfully carry over ten cans of tomato soup, should the 
government inspect the store regularly to see that it doesn’t 
carry more than ten? If it is proved that there should be, 
in the interest of economic stability, but one hardware store 
for every four thousand people, should the government license 
hardware stores? 

There is a social cost to an inefficiently run business, but 
will government supervision eliminate that cost? What will 
be the cost of eliminating failures if it also eliminates suc- 


cesses? 
The Plight of King Cotton 


NOTTON has gone to thirteen cents. This is below the 
average cost of production. It means to the cotton 
jarmer a lowered income. It means for the cotton com- 
munity that the bank cannot expect the prompt payment 
of loans, that the merchant cannot expect the prompt 
payment of bills. It means to the business of the country that 
the buying power of the cotton states may be decreased by, 
it is variously estimated, from $200,000,000 to $350,000,000. 
But this does not mean that the South is facing either an 
agricultural crisis or a panic. The people of the South have 
had prosperity—the banks have money—the diversification of 
industries and interests—the influx of outside capital have all 
contributed to what is now called “The New South—the land 
of opportunity.” There is a pride in the South—and there is 
a pride for the South throughout the whole country. But the 
situation facing the cotton grower is not pleasant to contem- 
plate—particularly by the cotton grower himself. 

The cotton grower wants a price for his product which is 
above the cost of production. Can he get it in the face of a 
more than 3,000,000 bale surplus? And if he can get it, how? 

There will be those who will appeal to Congress for direct 
aid. There will be those looking for political gain who will 
promise direct legislative aid. 

As a practical matter of fact, if those who offer direct 
government aid through legislation can possibly deliver it— 
which is doubtful—there is no possibility of securing it @ 
time to do the cotton farmer any good on this year’s crop. 
For the great bulk of the cotton crop is picked and ginned 
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between September 15 and December 15, and those who are 
in financial straits will have to sell as it is picked. Congress 
convenes on December 6. 

No legislation can be passed by Congress before January— 
too late for the farmer. 

But there is a group to which the farmer’s position should 
appeal, provided the farmer will do his share. The manufac- 
turer and the merchant do not want a lean year. The bank 
does not want to carry a load of unpaid paper. It is to the 
interest not only of the local community but of the nation 
that King Cotton shall not be sick. 

One proposal has been that the bankers of the South shall 
purchase and withdraw from the market three million bales of 
cotton, advancing to the seller 60 to 80 per cent of the market 
yvalue.: Another proposal is that Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tions shall be established for the purpose of financing some 
such plan. 

The Intermediate Credit banks have over $500,000,000 
available to lend. Any reputable group can form an Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation and secure ten times its capital for 
the purpose of financing the farmer. 

There are other such proposals, each of them having some 
merit. But the success of each plan rests on one proviso: 
Can the farmer guarantee that he will reduce the acreage of 
his cotton planting next year? 


Making Taxation Less Painful 


THE Bureau of Internal Revenue now has on hand more 

than 100,000 unadjusted personal income and corporation 
tax returns which date back four years or more. During 
the fiscal year 1925 more than $150,000,000 which had been 
collected from taxpayers of the country had to be refunded 
because it was not legally due. 

During the same year the Government paid out some $31,- 
000,000 in interest on taxes which had been collected and later 
refunded. The entire administrative expenses of collecting 
internal revenue taxes in 1925 were approximately $37,000,- 
000. 

In other words, during the year in question the interest 
charges on deferred adjustments cost the Government almost 
as much as the total cost of collection. All this illustrates 
the intricacies and idiosyncracies of our present Federal in- 
ternal revenue system and the consequent loss at both ends. 
The taxpayer is put to annoyance and expense and his taxes 
are increased because the Government must pay interest on 
the taxes which it has illegally collected from him. 

The last Revenue Act provided for a joint committee on 
internal revenue taxation, to be composed of 10 members, five 
from the House and five from the Senate. This committee has 
been selected and near the close of the last session of Con- 
gress met and elected Congressman Greene as Chairman. The 
functions of the joint committee as defined by the statute are 
primarily to investigate the operation, effects and administra- 
tion of internal revenue taxes and propose methods of sim- 
plification. A final report must be made not later than 
December 31, 1927. 

The present internal revenue law is admittedly largely a 
patchwork affair. During the war, the prime essential was to 
raise money without too much regard to the niceties or equities 
of the situation. 

Since the war, the Internal Revenue Act has been repeatedly 
changed by a piecemeal process, lopping off a tax here and 
reducing another one there. There has been no systematic 
overhauling of the law and no serious attempt made to develop 
a simplified, properly balanced normal peace-time program of 
internal taxation. 

The possible field of activities and usefulness of this joint 
commission is wide and it has an excellent opportunity to 





accomplish constructive results. A genuine public service can 
be performed by making, with the aid of expert assistance, a 
thorough systematic and scientific study of the internal reve- 
nue system, accompanied with constructive recommendations. 
Will the committee live up to its opportunities? 


Silver and Fringe Markets 


HE silver rupee, medium of exchange in India for centuries, 

will be less prominent in the financial scheme of things 
there if the recommended reforms of the Indian Currency 
Commission are adopted. A gold bullion standard is the ulti- 
mate object of the recommendation. 

Adopted, it will mean that India will cease to be a buyer 
in the international silver market as a state, and to a lesser 
degree through purchases of individuals. 

Hoardings, estimated to be as high as a third of the world’s 
all-time output of silver, possibly will be slowly released into 
international markets. Of the annual yearly production of 
240 million ounces, India has for the past few years been 
absorbing a third. 

No one knows just what ramifications will take place in the 
near or distant future. One fact stands out. Since over half 
of the world’s silver production comes from by-products of 
copper, gold, lead and zinc mining, there will be no appre- 
ciable curtailment of the amount of silver produced. This 
makes it clear that there will be adequate opportunity for the 
silver mining industry throughout the world to find new mar- 
kets for its product, developing entirely new uses for the 
precious metal in arts and industries. 

Again the “fringe markets” of today may be the primary 
markets of tomorrow. 


Patriotism and the Pocketbook 


THAT the London Nation and Athanaeum calls ‘““commer- 

cial salvation by sentiment,” or the “trade within the 
Empire” movement isn’t working. Figures show that in spite 
of “beating the Imperial drum in a commercial sense,” Great 
Britain’s trade with her dominions is decreasing in comparison 
with America’s trade. : 

This example shows again that patriotic appeals have very 
little effect when they touch business transactions. In occa- 
sional instances and under unusual circumstances these emo- 
tional pleas have worked, but under ordinary conditions “Buy 
at Home” must mean “Buy Better at Home.” 

For after all there are only two reasons for buying at home; 
either you get more in goods or service, or if the two values are 
equal a purchase at home means that some of the purchase 
money will come back to you. 

No. “Commercial salvation by sentiment’’ doesn’t work. 


Ratify the Turkish Treaty! 


"THREE years have passed since the American Government 
negotiated a treaty at Lausanne for the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Turkey. This treaty has never been 
ratified by the Senate. All of the important nations of Europe 
have ratified treaties with Turkey that give them no more 
favorable terms than are offered this Government by the 
Lausanne Treaty. To hope for a better treaty is futile. 

All commercial, educational, religious and philanthropical 
organizations that are directly concerned with American rela- 
tions with Turkey are in complete agreement as to the urgent 
necessity for ratifying the pending treaty. 

Hope is found in the fact that the Senate has agreed to take 
up the treaty for consideration immediately after the holidays 
next January. Failure to ratify will mean a continuation of 
American losses in many directions that are now resulting 
from the lack of a treaty relationship with the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. 
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The City Beautiful, and Useful, Too 


By JOHN IHLDER 


Manager, Civic Development Department, United States Chamber of Commerce 


LEADING citizen of a prosperous 
A city in the middle west said recently 

that he is disillusioned. His city, he 
added, has gone too far in civic improve- 
ment. He was one of the advocates of 
zoning regulation and one of the most ar- 
dent supporters of park extension. Now his 
business associates are beginning to com- 
plain that the zoning regulations prevent 
their putting up the kind of business blocks 
they want, and the park system handicaps 
industrial expansion. He thinks that he 
probably made a mistake in his former en- 
thusiasms. 

As he goes into detail regarding these 
former enthusiasms of his, it becomes evi- 
dent that he did make a mistake, a mistake 
made by a considerable number of business 
men. He had gone into these civic projects 
on a wave of emotion and without any clear 
realization that they have an important 
business angle. He had gone into them, not 
as a business man to study them from a 
business point of view, but as a “city beau- 
tiful” enthusiast who thought he was in- 
dulging in “altruism.” 


Practical vs. Aesthetic 


S° HE gave free rein to those repressed 
desires of which we hear so much these 
days and left his business experience and 
sense of practical values back in the office 
along with his private business problems. 

He was—and is—fond of his city and 
proud of his city; as most successful men 
are fond and proud of ‘the city in which 
they have aqhieved their success. But he 
had never really thought about his city as a 
business proposition. Of course he had 
noted with satisfaction the growth of bank 
clearings, increase of population and trade 
and rising real estate values. He had often 
repeated the slogan that the city needed “a 
business administration” instead of the cus- 
tomary political one. He had often stated em- 
phatically that the tax rate should be kept 
down and, despite his disillusionment, he is 
likely to vote again as he has in the past, 
for candidates who will promise to do what 
so many have promised and not done. 
Probably he has been interested in securing 
new industries, and very likely that is where 
he discovered a conflict with his former en- 
thusiasm for park extension. He was—and 
is—a good citizen. The trouble is that he 
did not bring to his civic work the most 
valuable contribution he had to make— 
his practical experience as a business man. 
He thought the two phases of his life were 
separate. 

In the earlier days of civic work—say a 
decade before the World War—this was not 
so much of a handicap, and perhaps it was 
inevitable. Most things start on emotion so 
far as the majority of us are concerned, 
though there usually is a thinker somewhere 
in the background who calculatingly makes 
the appeal to our emotion. We were then 
becoming conscious of the defects of our 
cities. They were mere by-products. We 
had been so busy developing natural re- 
sources and assembling profits which enabled 
us to go to Europe and see what older na- 
tions had done in the longer time they had 
to do it, that we had slapped our cities to- 


gether in any way that was most convenient 
at the moment. 

Our idea of civic improvement in those 
days was usually in terms of ornament, a 
monument, flower boxes on the window 
ledges of an ugly office building, or, when 
we were thinking big, a public park so far 
out from the business district, often beyond 
most residence districts, that we never 
thought of it as having any connection with 
our work-a-day life, much less of its inter- 
fering with industrial expansion or blocking 
the route of needed arterial highways. “Al- 
truism,” therefore, seemed a mild and harm- 
less dissipation in which we could indulge 
without misgiving. We thought that it 
affected nothing of real consequence. 

What downtown squares or parks we had 
were mostly left-overs from a few ancient 
visionaries like William Penn or were happy 
accidents; rescued dumping grounds along 
marshy water fronts that did not make good 
building sites, fortifications like the Bat- 
teries in New York and Charleston, com- 
munity pastures and training grounds like 
the Boston Commons, which had outlived 
their original purpose but had lived long 
enough to appeal to sentiment. 

The annals of those pre-World-War days 
contain accounts of the heroic battles 
fought by altruistic patriots to save these 
little breathing spots from the man who 
would divide them into building lots, “in- 


crease the taxable value of the city,” and 
make a profit for himself, or from the 
practical politician who would save the 


taxpayers’ money by erecting public build- 
ings on them—as he succeeded in doing in 
the case of Philadelphia’s monstrous city 
hall. 

During the decade before the World 
War we were slowly emerging into a larger 
conception of our development, doing jobs 
that themselves were fragmentary or piece- 
meal, but jobs significant of what was to 
come; demolishing old rookeries in the 
worst of New York’s crowded slum areas 
and substituting playgrounds, creating Chi- 
cago’s fine playground system. 

These were not consciously fitted into 
any plan for the whole city, though, of 
course, we had plans for our cities then; 
every city from Philadelphia on has had 
some kind of plan. But we had not put into 
these plans the quality of brains we had 
put into our private business. So our cities 
were rather haphazard affairs; commonplace 
with their rectangular blocks, inconvenient 
with their street jogs and roadways running 
straight up steep hillsides; ugly with their 
miscellany of incongruous buildings. They 
did not compare well with the handsome 
old cities of Europe that excited the ad- 
miration of American tourists. The Chicago 
World’s Fair gave us a vision, crystallized 
our emotion of discontent and started us off 
on the trail of “the city beautiful.” 


Our Town as a City Beautiful 


HERE was no real business basis for this 
in spite of all the talk we heard about the 
dividends Paris and Venice earn on their 
beauty. No Ourtown business man ever 
sat down and figured how much his town 
could afford to spend on the prospect of 


diverting tourist travel from Paris to Qup. 
town. But he did half believe, withouw 
any figuring, that the creation of a civic 
center would do just that thing. He be. 
lieved it because some one told him so and 
he liked to hear it. A little later his ¢ 
planning committee put into his hands g 
convincing and beautifully illustrated book 
containing many pictures of Paris as it is 
and Ourtown as it will be. Unless he has 
forgotten about that book, it is possible that 
he is disillusioned. 

Since the war our old-time easy-going 
optimism and “altruism” have not been s9 
much in evidence. As a nation we have 
suffered considerable disillusionment. We 
have experienced the well-known emotions 
of the man who first discovered that hell is 
paved with good intentions. And for a 
while some of us, grown cynical, decided 
to have nothing more to do with good in- 
tentions. But fortunately, habits carry on 
for a long time. They carried on in this 
matter of city planning, city building, until 
we slowly began to wake up to the fact that 
the thing is really a practical proposition, 
that it applies to the structure of the busi- 
ness districts as much as it does to the plae- 
ing of playgrounds. 


The City Useful Comes In 


pat ich are still going about the country 
talking “city beautiful.” There are still 
“city beautiful” committees even in cham- 
bers of commerce. There are still architects 
who spellbind an audience with eloquent 
advocacy of arcades on Main Street because 
there are good-looking arcades on the Rue 
de Rivoli. But in spite of this hang-over 
the emphasis is changed. Instead of the 
“city beautiful,” what we are now thinking 
of is the “city useful.” 

Today we start with a proposition which, 
in the words of the old-time politician, can- 
not be successfully denied, that the reason 
for the existence of a town or city is busi- 
ness. Even a resort like Atlantic City is 
essentially a business proposition, though the 
raw materials of its chief industry are sand 
and salt water instead of cattle or iron ore. 
The problem is one of developing a given 
city so that it can make the most of its 
advantages. If this is granted, then the 
needs of business must be provided for, if 
the town or city is to continue existing, let 
alone if it is to grow. 

So the first consideration in city planning 
is consideration for business. What block 
sizes will best provide for industrial plants, 
what for retail stores? What railroad fa- 
cilities are required? How can they best be 
provided with the least interference to city 
growth—there are cities where lack of plan- 
ning, which means foresight practically ap- 
plied, has resulted in railroad rights-of-way 
being a constant and tremendously costly 
handicap to business movement? How 
should the streets be to provide for traffic? 

Here is one of the places where zoning 
comes in as a business proposition by €* 
tablishing a definite relation between 
traffic capacity of the street and the use 
and bulk of abutting buildings. 

Many cities, probably most of them, 
adopt zoning regulations on the basis 
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SOME KEY POINTS OF INTEREST TO THE BUSINESS MAN IN A MODERN CITY PLANNED FOR UTILITY 


7. Civie center about which are grouped principal municipal buildings 


i. Union Passenger station (not a terminal) 

2. Railroad lines and industrial areas along those lines 8. Chief retail district 

3. Suburban passenger station 9. Outlying business districts containing neighborhoods’ stores, branch post- 
4. Bridges across river and viaducts or underpasses across railroads offices, banks, etc. These are at intersections of main thoroughfares 

& Public buildings 10. Parks—so located that they serve the needs of people, but do not block 
6. Main thoroughfares, radiating and circumferential main thoroughfares 
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what seems, superficially, to be an anti-busi- 
ness sentiment. They are seeking to protect 
their residence districts against invasion by 
sporadic business enterprises; a grocery store 
set down in the midst of homes, a filling sta- 
tion, a small factory seeking a cheap site 
to the injury of a whole neighborhood. 

This is what has caused zoning to spread 
across the country in the amazing way it 
has during the past six years until today 
27,000,000 people, more than half our urban 
population, live in zoned cities and towns. 
And our urban population is today more 
than half our total population. 

But after zoning has been established, the 
business men begin to realize its business im- 
portance. If they took no part in securing 
it, if it was put over on them by other ele- 
ments in the community— including business 
men thinking of themselves only as home- 
owners and forgetting for the moment that 
they are also business men—the zoning reg- 
ulations may prove a handicap to business. 
For if these regulations were not consciously 
and definitely studied from the business point 
of view, they may check proper business 
expansion. 


The Play of Business Judgment 


N THE other hand, if business men par- 

ticipated but did not study them from 
the business point of view and support them 
as a business proposition, these same business 
men may now be opposing them simply be- 
cause they don’t know enough about the 
matter ‘to distinguish between a wise regula- 
tion which benefits them in the long run and 
a license which encourages them to injure 
each other and their community. 

An illustration often repeated is where 
some one wishes to build a skyscraper. 
Others think the erection of a skyscraper is 
proof that the town had become a metrop- 
olis. Still others think only of the amount of 
money that the skyscraper will cost and the 
increase in land values. So they denounce 
the zoning regulation limiting building 
heights as a handicap to business enterprise. 
“Ten million dollars won’t be spent because 
of zoning!” 

This is a simple problem for the simple- 
minded. The answer is as easy as the an- 
swers in the old arithmetics for primary 
school pupils, against which great national 
organizations of business men are now wag- 
ing war—“If a grocer buys a dozen eggs 
for 25 cents and sells them for 50 cents, 
what is his profit? Answer, 25 cents.” The 
skyscraper problem is just as easy as that. 
“Do away with zoning and so encourage in- 
vestment.” 

Unfortunately both answers are wrong 
because all the factors are not given in either 
problem. The grocer has several expenses, 
including rent, clerk hire, heating and light- 
ing, advertising, taxes, which cut into his 
25 cents of supposed profit. The tall build- 
ing on one lot may keep neighboring lots un- 
der-developed for many years, or even per- 
manently. It may create a traffic problem 
which will lead by well-recognized stages 
through street congestion followed by regu- 
lations and restriction to the construction of 
the most expensive means of transit yet de- 
vised, the subway. In its trail come crowded 
tenement houses. 

There is an impression among those who 
live west of the Hudson River that the 
lower end of Manhattan Island is filled solid 
with skyscrapers. They do not know that 
within a few blocks of Broadway and Wall 
Street, on the way from the financial district 
to the ferries, there are buildings erected 
back in the 1870’s and occupied by “what 
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you will.” A recent investigation disclosed 
a store there occupied by a family of gypsies 
with a camel! They did not pay a high rent 
and when they were discovered the Health 
Department objected to them. 

If one business man or one business corpo- 
ration owned all of lower Manhattan, it is 
safe to say that it would have been devel- 
oped differently. One building would not 
have shut off the light and air from adjacent 
buildings and so brought down their rental 
values. While protection of residence dis- 
tricts is probably the reason the majority 
of cities have adopted zoning regulations, it 
was this loss of rental values in its sky- 
scraper office district that convinced New 
York. 

When the old Equitable Building burned 
down several years ago, occupants of build- 
ings on the surrounding streets were able to 
turn off their electric lights for the first 
time. It was a novel experience and so 
pleasant that the owners began raising a 
fund to purchase the square occupied by the 
Equitable in order to turn it into a park. 
This was one park project that was not based 
on “altruism.” It was a matter of dollars 
and cents. Their offices facing on the fire- 
scarred ruins were worth more than when 
they faced om an overshadowing building. 
Report said they raised a considerable sum, 
rumor ran from one million dollars up. 
But it was not enough. The Equitable Com- 
pany had visions of a super-skyscraper. 

They made the vision true and the new 
Equitable Building is now one of the favorite 
texts for computations on traffic problems. 
Its population would fill all the subway trains 
for half an hour or more; that is they would 
if the occupants of nearby skyscrapers did 
not beat them to it. Because of that they 
straggle along for considerably more than 
half an hour. And because of that Mayor 
Walker has appointed a commission to find 
a way of making business in New York stag- 
ger its opening and its closing hours. 


This Idea of Staggering 


\ HEN this commission has completed 

its labors, Mr. A. Business Man and all 
his clerks—who enjoy the privilege of living 
anywhere from one to two hours away from 
the office on express subway and suburban 
railroad lines—will be instructed to report at 
8 o’clock so as to leave the transit lines clear 
for Mr. B. Business Man and his employes 
who are due to arrive at their place of em- 
ployment at 8:15. At 9 o’clock Mr. A. 
Business Man, having read his mail and got 
set for a day’s work, telephones Mr. G. 
Business Man only to learn that he has not 
yet been staggered in. 

Our experience with the attempt to make 
men start work an hour earlier in the sum- 
mer in order to get the benefit of the good, 
wholesome, and economical sunlight; which 
ended in our setting the clocks ahead so 
each of us could fool himself into believ- 
ing that he was not getting up any carlier; 
indicates that the stagger plan may not be 
very easy to operate. But a good trick, like 
a good joke, is worth repeating. The New 
Yorker may set his clock two hours ahead so 
that the first staggerer can tell himself he is 
arriving at the same old © o'clock, and the 
last one can have the luxurious sensation of 
a bank president strolling into the office at 
10:30. But luncheon time comes at 12:30 
and two hours is a short morning if there 
is much work to be done. 

When Mayor Walker’s commission has the 
business day effectively staggered so that the 
streets of its town will be able to contain the 
building population fed out in relays, it may 
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take up the theater problem. At present 
most of the theaters maintain the fiction of 
a stated opening hour. This used to be g 
o'clock, then it receded to 8:15, then to 8:29 

Then some theaters went on to 8:30. Now 
one at least boldly proclaims that its cyp. 
tain rises at nine. This is bold, not because 
it is a confession of rakish ways, but because 
it discourages the suburbanite who must 
catch a train home if he is to do any sleep. 
ing before office hours in the morning. Other 
theaters, less bold in their advertisements 
often do raise their curtains just as late 
And the reason is that the audience does not 
and cannot arrive any earlier. Stand out- 
side and see the theater-goers slowly push- 
ing their way along crowded sidewalks, note 
the long lines of taxicabs crawling for blocks 
away. 

If time is money, New York certainly is 
a spendthrift. But like spendthrifts in gen- 
eral, it is generous. It gives freely to other 
cities an opportunity to study some of the 
factors needed by the business man in figur- 
ing whether a $10,000,000 skyscraper will be 
an asset to his town. 

The answer may not be the opposite of 
what it seemed when the problem was stated 
in the easy terms of the grocer and his sup- 
posed 25 cents’ profit. The high office build- 
ing has its advantages and it may be that 
the proposed skyscraper will prove an as- 
set. But among the items to be reckoned 
in are light and air for neighboring buildings, 
street capacity, transit facilities, the cost of 
enlarging water and sewer services. 

When that more complicated computation 
has been made, the answer will again in- 
volve zoning. The regulation may be re- 
worded but regulation there will be, be- 
cause experience has shown that no regula- 
tion leads to suffocation. There will be a 
limit imposed upon the bulk of buildings, 
perhaps taking the form of the setbacks 
which zoning forced upon New York, of 
which New York is now inordinately proud, 
and which make that sky-line of which we 
hear so much. There probably will be a 
limit imposed upon the size of any given 
skyscraper district because of the traffic 
and transit problems, the sewer and water 
expenses it will create, the living conditions 
it will impose. 


Zoning Aims at Distribution 


FOR WHILE zoning deals specifically with 
the height, area, and use of buildings, its 
fundamental purpose is to distribute popula- 
tion so that the population may be able to 
function effectively. That is a business prop- 
osition. One of the most important prob- 
lems now before us, for we are beginning to 
realize that with all our labor-saving devices 
the greatest waste in American life today, is 
the waste of human energy. A subway ex- 
press may carry us from the once green fields 
of the Bronx to Wall Street in three-quar- 
ters of an hour, but to that time must be 
added the time spent in getting to and from 
the subway express. And to that must be 
added the energy spent, the vitality lost om 
the trip. A half hour’s walk to the office im 
a typical American city; fifteen minutes © 
an hour in one’s own automobile, are good 
preludes to a day’s work. Half an hour oF 
more in a closely packed subway car is not 
The new emphasis on the “city useful” 
will give us more beautiful cities than we 
would ever have secured under our former — 
“city beautiful” obsession. Then we were 
imitators: today we are becoming creators. 
Then we went abroad for models. Today we ~ 
are beginning to clothe American life in new 
forms of beauty which express that life. 
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Lumber Finds Widening Markets 


By FRANK G. WISNER 


President of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


lumber industry how near at hand is 
the end of lumber. A month or two 
ago, Prof. Gerald Wendt, in an article in 
NATION’s BusINEss, read its funeral oration. 
And he isn’t the first one. In 1879 Carl 
Schurz thought lumber manufacturing would 
be fading by 1900. As late as 1907 Gifford 
Pinchot gave lumbering twenty or twenty- 
five years at the outside. Yet in 1925 as 
much lumber was cut in the United States 
as the average for the great years of 1900 
to 1910. . 
Now the lumbermen have no “‘irrepressi- 
ble conflict” with the advocates of substi- 
tute materials for wood, but they naturally 
object to being railroaded out of business 
by them. They know that wood cannot be 
as freely used by 120,000,000 people as by 
30,000,000 people with the sources of sup- 
ply necessarily reduced. If there were 
nothing but lumber to build with, there 
would soon be no building. 


Gist i is always telling us in the 


Substitutes Help Lumber 


HEIR experience in general with meri- 

torious substitutes for wood is that they 
create unforeseen uses for wood; every new 
disuse seems to turn up a new use. They 
know that whereas substitutes for wood 
have been in the field both in housing and 
in manufacturing for centuries, the world 
continues to consume at some price all the 
lumber and other forms of wood that the 
mills produce. Human nature, with its likes 
and dislikes, depending more on feeling than 
on logic, more on experience and custom 
than on reason and political economy, can- 
not be persuaded at once to alter its an- 
cient habits by a few laboratory demon- 
strations and snap judgments. 

When sewed shoe soles came in it was 
reasonable to predict the disappearance of 
the shoe-peg, but millions of people, espe- 
cially in Europe, prefer the pegged shoe, and 
a single factory in New Hampshire is still 
turning out the little birch pegs by the bil- 
lion. 

When the business and manufacturing sec- 
tions of our cities began to turn to con- 
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crete construction, thus cutting off a great 
cutlet for lumber, many lumbermen were 
apprehensive of bitter days; but it soon 
ceveloped that concrete created a great new 
market for lumber for its forms and 
ecaffoldings. 

When the automobile began to restrict the 
demand for buggies and wagons, there was 
more apprehension, but presently it was . 
found that the automobile industry was re 
quiring a billion and a half feet of lumber a 
year for the bodies of cars and sturdy boxes 
and crates in which to ship them. 


Lumber Replacing Steel 


| aro tlhceg there was a new alarm be- 
cause of the advent of the all-steel 
bedy, but already the body manufacturers 
are turning back to wood, and the greatest 
of them all—the Fishers—has just bought 
60,000 acres of timber land to insure future 
supplies for fifty years. Canny Henry Ford 
buys iron ore deposits—but also several hun- 
dred thousand acres of timber. 

We have had such substitutes as brick 
ever since the tower of Babel and before, 
and yet seventy-five out of every hundred 
dwellings erected in the United States today 
are frame, and about 45 per cent of the 
material bill for the remaining 25 per cent 
is for lumber. 

We have had metal for furniture since 
time immemorial, but the new Palmer 
House in Chicago, and the still newer and 
greater Stevens—the largest hotel in the 
world—have chosen wooden bedsteads’ in- 
stead of steel and brass. The latter, by the 
way, has found wooden window frame and 
sash preferable to steel, after all these years 
of the steel sash. Despite the zeal of its 
manufacturers, metal furniture has scarcely 
inade a dent in furniture production. 

The old plank road of the fathers has 
gone, but nobody has found a suitable sub- 
stitute for 80,000,000 wooden cross-ties a 
year for the railways that have superseded 
them and use a thousand feet of wood for 
every foot that went into plank roads. The 


As one lumber market passes out of the picture, a 
new one appears, often more satisfying than the last 
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rail traffic of the nation is vastly more de- 
pendent upon wood than the pioneer roads 
were on plank. We would still have board 
walks if our feet could decide, and when we 
want a foot-ease stroll we go to Atlantic City 
and pace the board walk. 

Nothing yet discovered is a really good 
general substitute for wooden floors. After 
years of experimentation with various sub- 
stitutes for wooden top-flooring, big new 
office and factory buildings are returning to 
wood. 

With universal refrigeration has come a 
new universal use for wood. 

Steel ships have mostly replaced wooden 
ships, but it takes lumber to make them 
livable and the surfaces of decks are of 
wood. The wooden masts have gone, but the 
great booms and spars of the loading gear 
are mostly wood, and, still most of the 
world’s piers and wharves are wholly wood, 
or rest on wooden piling. \ 

There was no substitute for walnut when 
Napoleon paid $3,000 a ton for that wood 
for musket stocks which wouldn't break 
when muskets were used as clubs, and there 
was none when the rifle factories, were 
turning out millions of rifles a year in the 
World War. 


Wood Has Advantages 


] AYON (itself wood) substitutes for silk, 

but rayon and all other textiles depend 
on little pieces of persimmon and boxwood 
—shuttles and bobbins and no substitute in 
sight. 

Wood is both light and strong, tough, 
resilient and elastic. It can be worked and 
fabricated with small tools, easily portable 
and used on the job. It can be shaped by 
lathes and pressed into manifold forms with 
startling rapidity. Weight for weight it is 
as strong as steel and much stronger than 
cast iron. It burns, but heat does not dis- 
tort it, and it is rustless. 

Wood is a natural heat, sound, and elec- 
tricity insulator, which is doubtless one of 
the reasons of the instinctive liking of 
American people for as much wood as possi- 
ble in their dwellings. The well-built frame- 
house is a conserver of heat and reducer of 
fuel bills. It is the architect’s delight be- 
cause lumber is so adaptable, so varied in 
form, and its structures so alterable; and so 
suited to color schemes, because it takes to 
paint like a duck to water. 

Wooden walls do not hold moisture and 
make tombs of houses for living men. 
The best insulators to make up for the ab- 
sence of wood in masonry houses are them- 
selves manufactured from wood fibre. 

The human hand loves the feel and de- 
lights in the grip of wood. Scarcely a work- 
ing tool is known that does not have the 
handles of wood or cased in wood. None 
of the synthetic materials rival it in this 
respect. None of the new ones have its 
strength and adaptability. None of them 
have its resiliency, and few its durability. 
After years of trial, nothing has been found 
equal to the artillery wheel for automobiles, 
and the army is turning back from the steel 
wheel to the wooden wheel for its field 
guns. Wood still holds the fort for the 
most part in railway freight cars, and on 
the score of comfort and elegance would 
still be the favored material of passenger 
coaches. 

The newest great industry—radio manu- 
facture—has found no new synthetic to dress 
it up. Radio cabinets and shipping boxes 
demand hard and soft lumber in enormous 
quantities. Had it not been forthcoming the 
radio industry would have limped into glory 


instead of carrying it by assault. Radio has 
opened such a market for lumber that there 
have been times within the last two years 
when the lumber used in radio cabinets in 
certain territories was more than went into 
house-building. 

No miracle of the laboratory yet promises 
to supersede locust wood for telephone and 
telegraph insulator pins, juniper and cedar 
for pencils, basswood and ash for butter and 
organic oil containers, persimmon and dog- 
wood for shuttles and bobbins, hickory and 
ash for axe-helves, hubs, wheels, etc., pine 
for casting patterns, birch for toothpicks, 
poplar for clothes pins, cedar for chests, 
cypress for laundry appliances, dogwood for 
golf-club heads and pulleys, and hundreds 
of other specialized industrial uses for dif- 
ferent species of wood. 

So protean is the suitability of wood for 
human uses that despite all the synthetic 
materials the variety of its uses is increas- 
ing. Ten years ago but 2,000 uses of wood 
could be enumerated; a census now in prog- 
ress has discovered 4,500. 

The prophets and advocates of a synthetic 
or non-lumber future, house and tool, wall 
and furniture, talk vaguely of economy. Are 
all these new plastics or resinoids that we 
hear so much talk about to be manufac- 
tured without cost and transported and ap- 
plied without labor? Can they compete 
with wood in final cost? Can the factory 
make them, for all purposes, as cheaply as 
470,000,000 acres of land, most of which 
cannot now, and probably not for a long 
time, be used better than in the growing of 
trees? Can costly electric power, controlled 
chemistry and the deteriorating machine 
compete with the eternal chemistry of the 
free sun and the perpetual miracle of the 
tireless green leaf? 


Where Wood Is Essential 


HE PROPOSAL to replace wood by a 
4 combination of phenol and formaldehyde 
has the sound of simplicity itself, especially 
as we are assured that “‘it is superior to wood 
in every respect.” Automobile frames, for 
instance, where the resiliency and sound in- 
sulation of wood make it supreme today! 
Imagine Babe Ruth swatting a home run 
with a baseball bat made of formaldehyde 
and phenol! This is quite a market in it- 
self; bats and other sporting goods use up 
about 30,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 
Of course, substitutes will easily and cheaply 
give us yearly a million telegraph and tele- 
phone poles, billions of cross-arms and in- 
sulator pins and a billion fence posts. 

Doubtless the resinoids and composites 
will serve admirably for airplane fuselages 
and propellers; patterns and flasks for iron 
and other castings, themselves requiring a 
small forest every year; shoe pegs and 
other shoe findings; tanks, silos and rollers, 
trunks and valises; miscellaneous handles, 
taking a big forest yearly; agricultural im- 
plements, 300,000,000 feet; boat building 
200,000,000; woodenware, twice as much; 
fixtures, interior trim, sash, doors, blinds, 
moldings and planing mill products in gen- 
eral; brooms, firearms, dowels, picture 
frames, coffins, musical instruments (noth- 
ing but wood for sounding boards); pulleys, 
pumps, sewing machines, shuttles, spools and 
bobbins; signs, tobacco boxes, packing boxes 
and crates, chairs and other furniture, ma- 
chines, and so on through the 4,500 uses of 
wood. 

Every manufacturing industry in the 
world depends to some extent upon wood. 
Truly the resinoids will start something 
when they undertake to substitute for them. 


Let it not be forgotten that synthesis 
and composition do not work in a vacuym 
and with nothing. The exhaustion of cog} 
the prolific source of synthesis, is already 
in sight in Europe. American anthracite 
has a relatively brief span of duration, 
Even our soft coal and building sands haye 
certain, though distant, limits. Brick clay 
deposits are being worked out every year, 
Cement clays are not everywhere. We are 
assured at this moment of only six years 
supply of petroleum in the United States 
forty years of copper and twenty to thirty 
years of the best iron ore. 

The whirlpool of industrial and commer. 
cial change may yet deflect an enormous 
volume of demand to lumber; the world may 
eagerly return to the material that can be 
produced forever without exhaustion, a 
material that is simply a usable physical 
form of elements that eventually return to 
their disunited condition. Eternally pro. 
ducible wood, instead of being the target of 
substitution, may become the universal sub- 
stitute to piece out the dwindling supplies of 
non-replaceable inorganic materials. 


By-Products of Lumber 


UT THE synthesists tell us that wood is 

already too dear, no matter what its 
qualities, to be used in its natural composi- 
tion, subject to no change but drying and. 
shaping, i.e., to say, in general, lumber. 
They eliminate lumber but they demand 
tree§ for fibre, distillates, and cellulose. They 
must have them for material for synthesis. 
Here is where they get ahead of them- 
selves. There is too much ready made 
wood in the world. 

The physical waste in producing lumber, 
and quantities of low-grade or cull lumber 
tor which no profitable market has been 
found, is enough to make annually all the 
pulp and paper the United States will con- 
sume for twenty-five years to come. Low- 
grade lumber is too cheap to pay for taking 
defective or inferior logs out of the forest. 
Chemical utilization of cellulose is usually 
economically possible only because of the 
material available as an incident of lumber 
manufacture. In some forests 5,000 to 15,- 
000 board-feet of potential lumber or cellu- 
lose are left to rot on the ground. Lumber- 
men are praying for the wonder workers of 
chemistry to show them some profitable use 
for this material. 

And yet, already, we have instances of sec- 
ondary materials, made from wood and in 
great vogue, that are sometimes costlier and 
frequently poorer than nature’s unchanged 
product. High pressure salesmanship is in- 
troducing inferior material while the better 
material rots in the forest. 


Changes Are Slow 


T IS a serious mistake to make people be- 

lieve that the universal displacement of 
wood is just a matter of time. Such funda- 
mental changes do not take place suddenly. 
There are 20,000,000 automobiles in 
United States, with the power of 300,000,000 
horses; but the number of horses and mules 
has fallen only 5,000,000 since 1910. Sup 
pose some eloquent prophet had persuaded 
people to stop breeding horses and mules m 
1900! Even now, despite farm tractors 
and trucks by the millions, our wagon fac- 
tories are still providing the farmers with 
about half as many wagons as ever—mos 
wood. 

Wood in its natural condition will never 
be entirely displaced until men have lear 
how artificially to make wood, or something 
with its prized and loved qualities and a 
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“Youn know it when you see jt, personality into your business station- 


. ery. It just has to be done through 
But it’s hard to define.” ai: & 


typography, or color, or illustration 

“What 13?” —plus paper. Plus paper good 
“Personality. a enough to be really representative of 
your business and its standing. Letter 

paper is bought by the thousand 

A cheap price is something definite sheets. But letters are mailed one by 


which a bid can be based upon. one. Each letter is like a tub. It must 


But you can’t get a bid on putting stand on its own bottom. 
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tributes. Not even the tiniest step has been 
taken in that direction. In the meantime, 
substitutes of a different nature, some bet- 
ter and some inferior for their purposes, 
necessarily will gradually come in, as popula- 
tion increases and the relative timber sup- 
ply decreases, but we shall have pressing 
uses for all the lumber and other adapta- 
tions of wood that agriculture will leave to 
nature's myriad ceaseless wood factories 
And the by-products of the shaping of wood 
ior utilization will be sufficient to take care 
of all the legitimate demands on cellulose 
for decades to come. 

The owners of the $10,000,000,000 of in- 
terested capital, and the 1,200,000 persons 
engaged in the lumber industries and the 
60,000,000 people that live in frame houses 
need not despair of their capital, their jobs 
end their home values. On the whole, the 
substitutes, including formidable steel it- 


self, will in the long run displace lumber 
only as fast as the supply of lumber is in- 
adequate to the preferential demand upon 
it. It will be a slow evolution or devolution, 
if you will, and one that may have some 
sharp turns. Even while Professor Wendt 
was predicting the ousting of lumber by 
steel for walls and frames of houses another 
scientist was writing that even for huge 
buildings alloys will take the place of steel. 
Still another was urging the economical sub- 
stitution of aluminum for steel in engines 
and cars. 


Rot and Fire Enemies of Wood 


] OT and fire are the chief enemies of 

wood. Preservative chemical processes 
have already multiplied the lives of ties, posts 
and poles by three or more. Incombustible 
paints and impregnations have made a start 
in opposition to fire, but a great field is 


here. This is something the chemists cap 
do today, now. To make wood slow-bym. 
ing and eliminate the fire-hazard will confer 
a social service of universal benefit. 

Economies in the manufacture and utijj. 
zation of lumber may long defer the neces. 
ary advent of substitutes. The log can be 
made to yield more lumber, more logs may 
come out of the forests, and the lumber May 
be made to go further and last longer op 
the building job and in the factory, The 
growing use of veneers and plywood may 
be fruitful of great economies. In plywood. 
even newer than the resinoids, we have a 
sort of improved lumber—a lumber that 
while retaining the admirable natural char. 
acteristics of wood, gives better service for 
many purposes than solid wood. 

Economies and manufacturing changes 
may do more to make wood persist than 
synthesis can do to oust it. 


What Should Fact-Finding Cost? 


By WILLIAM J. REILLY 


Sales Research Department, The Procter & Gamble Company 


it costs too much to get them” is the 

frame of mind of many advertising 
and sales executives who admit the value 
of facts in making decisions, but who keep 
on following hunches in the old-fashioned 
way. 

No wonder many executives have this no- 
tion. They have paid the bill while research- 
ers have blundered into nation-wide studies 
that cost plenty and meant little. 

But just how much should it cost to get 
the facts? 

A few examples of our own experience, 
together with observations of the experience 
of other information-gathering organiza- 
tions, show that where improved methods 
are used, fact-gathering has lately become a 
much less expensive job. 

Ten years ago, or even three years ago, 
when an organization set out to make a 
market stuuy, it usually turned loose a large 
number of investigators who interviewed 
several thousand housewives or dealers scat- 
tered all over the country, took a grand 
average of all the answers given, hoped that 
somehow mistakes would balance one an- 
other and the results would be purified from 
error, wrote a four-volume report explaining 
the whole thing, and turned in a bill that 
would worry any executive. 


Quality Comes, Quantity Goes 


[i would be fine to have the facts, but 


] UT if you pick up a report of a more re- 

cent investigation, the first thing that 
strikes you is its brevity. The old four-or- 
five-volume report has shrunk to just a few 
pages of reading matter and one or two 
tables. And closer examination shows that 
although the quantity has decreased, the 
quality has increased and that greater accu- 
racy at a reduced has come from at 
least five kinds of improvements. 

1. Instead of several hundred amateur in 
terviewers, we find that recent investigations 
employ only 

2. Instead of 
few “key” interviews in 


and strategic locations are 


cost 


one or two expert observers 


thousands. of interviews, a 
carefully selected 
secured. 

} 


3. More thoughtful planning precedes the 


selection of locations for study. 
4. More attention is now 
technique of conducting an interview 


given to the 


5. Instead of carrying all studies out to a 
uniform degree of accuracy, each investiga- 
tion is carried only to that degree of pre- 
cision necessary to permit executive decision 
on the problem at hand. 

In the first place, men in the business of 
getting information have learned that get- 
ting accurate facts is not a part-time task 
for an amateur, but a job that requires care- 
ful training. When a trained observer goes 
out to discover why a certain market con- 
dition exists, he has an infinitely better 
chance of drawing out the real reason than 
one untrained in getting information. The 
imposing array of mental instincts and ten- 
dencies that stand in the way of scientific 
workmanship could, in itself, well be made 
the subject of a long discourse, to say noth- 
ing of common violations of interview tech- 
nique. 

But it is readily acceptable that only 
an expert in getting facts is able to protect 
his work against errors that come from pre- 
conceived notions, leading questions, wrong 
order of questions, use of abnormal sub- 
jects, taking of notes at the wrong time, 
and a host of other natural mistakes far too 
numerous to mention. 

In the second place, it has been found 
much better to interview one experienced 
leader in an industry than it is to average 
the answers of a thousand who are half in- 
formed. Even in the case where it is neces- 
sary to interview consumers, it has been 
found that comparatively few, well chosen, 
afford a better and more accurate picture 
than thousands of consumers who may be 
so different as to make their testimony not 
comparable 

Citing a Personal Case 
3 COURSE, we know more about our 
ow 


vn studies: than those of others, so if 


personal cases will be allowed, the following 





may be of interest. In connection with one 
of our early studies we interviewed over five 
hundred housewives. In a later study we 
found that with a little more attention to 
the choice of “key”? housewives we could get 
the very same information from forty inter- 
views 

Again, in a study of one of our soap prod- 
icts, we interviewed one hundred housewives 


in one location. After correlating this in- 
formation with that secured from dealers in 
trial cases, we found that we could get the 
same information from two dealer inter- 
views. 

In a more extensive study covering the 
entire country east of Kansas, we found that 
instead of securing a full quota of interviews 
in each location selected, it would be neces- 
sary only to conduct enough interviews in 
each to determine that the location did not 
differ appreciably from the central location 
chosen. 


Results from Single Source 


N A study of dealer attitude, we first inter- 

viewed a sample of dealers in four differ- 
ent cities, but later found by comparing it- 
formation that we could get the very same 
information from one “key” dealer who 
knew. 

Third, until very recently market studies 
were commonly carried with little fore- 
thought into a large number of locations 
with the result that data from widely differ- 
ent kinds of places were all thrown together 
and considered to be homogeneous. The 
composite picture that resulted, usually dis- 
torted by component abnormalities, repre- 
sented a theoretical average situation, the 
like of which actually existed nowhere. The 
work was inaccurate as well as expensive. 
Now it has been found that a very fe* 
carefully selected and purely typical loc- 
tions better serve the purpose. 

A hundred examples of cutting costs and 
increasing the accuracy in getting inform 
tion could be given. But the most striking 
evidence for any reader can be secured by 
paying a little visit to any one of the recog 
nized organizations that collect market 
formation. One simple observation of the 
size of the later reports will convince that 
the quantity of study is being greatly t 
duced, but an examination of method 
be equally convincing that the quality 5 
improving. Such an observation will at 


same time dispel any fear that facts are 1 
expensive .0 get. 

In short, the business of gathering facs 
has been taken out of the expensive lumiy 
class and put into the budget of econom 
necessities. 
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Publishers Name Their Own Court 


USINESS must govern itself, must set 
B up its own standards of right and jus- 
tice, and must live up to them. 

A fine ideal! But is it any more than an 
ideal? Can it be put into effect? Or will 
self-government by business always be noth- 
ing more than a high-sounding phrase—an 
expression of what ought to be, not of what 
is? 

The answer is that business can and does. 
Not everywhere, and not always, but in- 
creasingly. If you ask an example, here’s 
one: The Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
founded by publishers, advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents to set standards of circula- 
tion and provide a means of securing open 
and honest figures of circulation based on 
those standards. 

It’s no small task that the Bureau carries 
on. It has nearly 2,000 members in this 
country and Canada, of whom some four- 
fifths are publishers;-it spends about $400.- 
000 a year and has perhaps a hundred em- 
ployes. 

A good-sized sum to put in force rulings 
made by business itself for its own good 
and to insure fair play. But it is interesting 
to speculate on how far 100 employes and 
$400,000 would go if the Government should 
take over the job of defining what is circu 
lation, and of auditing circulation figures. 
But, someone says, if the Govern- 
ment did it, it would do the job 
with authority. 


The A. B. C. Has Power 


*O DOES the Audit Bureau! It 
has authority and power to 

punish, and it doesn’t hesitate to 

use that power. A meeting of 


the Board of Directors of the 
A. B. C. is no droning gathering 


of bored business men whose 
chief task is the adoption of a 
couple of ‘Whereas’es” and a 
few “Be It Resolved’s.” 

They are often the scenes of 
red-hot fights between publishers as 
to methods, of bitter attacks on the 
Bureau by publishers whose circu- 
lation methods are under fire. 

Publishers who have been caught 
redhanded in violations of the Bu- 


By CHESTER LEASURE 


ieau’s rules have blustered, have sent law- 
yers to threaten suit for untold millions of 
dollars if the Bureau expelled or suspended 
them, and then have climbed humbly down 
and taken their medicine. 

In one dramatic case a publisher who had 
at first been prepared to fight learned to 
his own surprise that a crooked circulation 
manager, urged on by a desire to win a bo- 
nus, had been faking circulation by dump- 
ing bundles of papers. Then the publisher 
changed his tune and begged for a minimum 
punishment. 


Majority Does Not Control 


HAVE said that four-fifths of the Bu- 

reau’s membership is made up of pub- 
lishers. The other one-fifth is about equally 
divided between advertising agents and ad- 
vertisers. Yet a striking thing about the or- 
ganization of the Bureau is the make-up of 
itc Board of Directors. The publishers, giv- 
ing chief support in numbers and money, 
have voluntarily surrendered control of the 
Board to the other two classes of members. 

There are 21 members of the Board of 































Directors, of whom 11 are advertisers, 2 are 
advertising agents, and only 8 are publishers 

-two from magazines, two from newspapers, 
two from business papers and two from farm 
papers. 

This provision is a wise one, from the 
publishers’ standpoint as well as from that 
of the advertiser. If publishers were in the 
majority, it might be charged with consider- 
able truth that the publishers were auditing 
themselves, and confidence in the Bureau 
would be immediately impaired. 

What, then, does the Bureau do? 

Primarily two things. 

It defines circulation. 

It audits figures of circulation which has 
been gained according to those definitions. 

One thing it doesn’t do. It doesn’t pass 
opinion on the quality of that circulation, 
but only on the methods by which it is 
gained and the quantity. It doesn’t pass any 
opinion as to what is “good” circulation or 
what is “bad” circulation. It leaves to the 
advertiser to judge, upon the basis of the 
facts as set forth in the Audit Bureau re- 
ports, what circulation is good for his pur- 
pose and which he will decline to buy. 


Facts That Are Facts 


N A. B. C. circulation for a magazine of 


4 106,000 net paid means that that num- 


ber of persons has in good faith 
taken that magazine and paid for 
it. Whether that 106,000 be 
chiefly farmers’ wives in the middle 
west or bankers in large cities 1s 
a matter which the advertiser and 
his agent may investigate for them- 
selves. 

This method of self-government 
by business was not achieved as 
some governments, by a revolution. 
SS It was the outgrowth of a de- 

mand for better and more de- 
pendable figures of circulation 
which accompanied the growth of 
advertising from little or nothing 
half a century ago to an industry 
which now handles billions a year. 
Circulation is the life-blood 
of a periodical. Magazine 

and newspaper adver- 
tising are an @& 
sential, an indis- 
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The AmazingGrowthof Metered Mail 
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pensable factor in modern distribution. It 
is easy to find fault with them, it is easy to 
say that they are wasteful, but it is not pos- 
sible to deny that they are an effective meth- 
od of selling goods and a method that is 
here to stay. 

And the first question the advertiser wants 
answered by a publisher is: “What is your 
circulation?” 

Stimulants to Circulation 
| EFINING circulation is not as easy as 
it sounds. A magazine is published by 
a large fraternal order and sent to each of 
its members who pays his dues. Is that 
the same as subscriber circulation? 
A newspaper announces that it will pay a 


large reward te the holder of a particular 
copy, and its circulation jumps almost 
momentarily. Is that good circulation, de- 


fined by the A. B. C. as “net paid’’? 

Two magazines, each of which has an 
annual subscription figure of $5, announce 
that a subscriber may have both for $6. Is 
the subscription gained in this way to be 
classed as net paid for both? 


What about the hundred and one other 
ways of stimulating circulation? How de- 
cide what may and what may not legit- 
imately be called net paid? 

These questions have been answered by 


the A. B. C. until it has built up a definition 
of circulation accepted by all classes of its 
members, advertisers, advertising agencies 
and publishers. 

In brief outline this is the way in which 
it functions: Twice a year each publisher 
member makes a statement of his circulation. 
His may be a magazine proudly showing a 
circulation of two million or more, or a news- 
paper with a circulation of 1,500; but the 
general principle is the same. A blank is 
filled out and sworn to, showing how he gets 
his circulation and where it goes. If he 
makes premium offers, if he joins with other 
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publishers in club rates, he must set forth 
the facts. Magazines must divide their 
circulation by states and tell what per- 
centage goes to large and what to small com- 
munities. Newspapers must set forth what 
part is city, what suburban and what in the 
country at large. 

Once a year the Bureau makes its own 
1udit as a verification of the publisher's 
statements. No publisher can become a 
member until he has satisfied the Bureau 
that he keeps his records in such form that 
they can be properly audited. 

Suppose the figures of the publisher's 
statement and the figures of the Bureau’s 
audit do not agree—what does the publisher 
do? 

Of course, he can get mad and quit, pro- 
vided he gives sufficient notice and has paid 
his dues, and an audit has been made of any 
of his own statements which the Bureau has 
sent out. 

Or, he can ask for a re-audit on what 
might be termed a sound sporting proposi- 
tion, the publisher to pay the expense if he’s 
wrong and the Bureau to pay if he’s right. 
methods of getting circula- 
tion may be thrashed out before the annual 
meeting or may come up before the Board 
of Directors with its power of suspension or 
expulsion. So much for the methods and 
purposes of the Bureau. 

There are two other things that make it 
an interesting example of cooperation and 
self-government by an industry. Publishers’ 
dues, which constitute a very large part of 
the Bureau's vary with circulation, 
so that the magazine with a quarter of a 
million pays ten times as much as the maga- 
zine with 5,000. But it doesn't cost ten 
times as much to make the audit of the 
bigger fellow. So the little chap in the 
publishing field is able to get the benefits 
of the A. B. C. at the expense, in part, of 
his bigger and more prosperous brothers. 


Questions of 


income, 


ESS 
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Another thing: The Bureau in its defipj. 
tion is stricter than the Government. Unele 
Sam permits a subscriber who has not paid 
for any period up to a year to be classed as 
one of the “net paid.” The Bureau fixed 
the limit at six months. 

The availability of circulation figures for 
nearly all the leading publications of this 
country and for very many of the small 
class magazines and the small city news. 
papers is in striking contrast to a time not 
many years ago when circulation might mean 
almost anything a publisher wanted to say, 


Sliding Circulation Values 


AX TOT LONG ago a speaker at an advertis- 

ing gathering in Great Britain said that 
a publisher in that country might put his 
circulation at 100,000 and mean any one of 
seven things. 

Here, as a curiosity, are the seven: 

1. That 100,000 is the approximate aver- 
age number of copies distributed—paid and 
unpaid. 

2. Or, that 100,000 represents the circu- 
lation (number of copies distributed) of a 
ingle issue (perhaps the largest recently 
published ). 

3. Or, the number he intends to distrib- 
ute during the next six months. 

4. Or, total number of copies, not average 
per issue, during a certain period. 

5. Or, that he printed an average of 100- 
000 copies, any proportion of which reached 
paid subscribers. 

6. Or, that he actually printed and dis- 
tributed an average of only 20,000 copies 
per issue and estimates that each copy is 
read by five persons, making a total of 100- 
000 readers? 

7. Or, that an average of 100,000 copies 
per issue reached 100,000 different in- 
dividuals who had paid, either the single 
copy price or the established subscription 
price, or a special price—or nothing at all. 


The Golden Wedding of the Rails. 








HE fiftieth 
anniversary 
of Los An- 


geles’ rail connec- 
tion with the out- 
side world was 
celebrated recently 
at Lang, forty 
miles to the north- 
ward of Los An- 
geles, where the 
rails first met in 
‘76. A golden spike 
was. driven, in 
memory of the 
union, by William 
H. Crocker, son of 
the railroad: build- 
ex: ' 

Half a century 
ago, all communi- 
cation to and from 
Los Angeles was 
through San Fran- 











cisco. With the 
completion of the 
more direct con- 
necting link, the 


development of 
the former city 
went ahead at a 
much greater pace 


Driving the golden spike 
Angeles direct connection with the outside world. 
the sledge hammer. 








it Lang, Calif., to celebrate the rail connection of fifty years ago, which gave Los 
William H. Crocker, son of the railroad builder, is holding 


The engine on the left was the first to run over new 


to become a 
healthy rival of 
San Francisco. 

The first train 
to go out of Los 
Angeles over the 
then new route 
was met at Lang 
by a modern de 
luxe train of the 
Southern Pacific 
System. 

Notables from 
San Francisco, im- 
cluding Mayor 
Rolph, rode to 
Lang on the mod- 
ern train, while 
Mayor Cryer and 
the official party 
from Los Angeles 
traveled on_ the 
original train that 
was used a hal 
century ago. 

To lend a touch 
of verisimilitude, 
original costumes 
of the period were 
worn by the mem- 
bers of both of 
the official parties. 











route in 1876 
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This feature makes it possible for this machine to 
do work that formerly required two or more 
operations. Figures automatically accumulated or 
stored in the extra set of adding wheels can be 
subtotaled or totaled by the operation of this lever, 
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A NEW 
Burroughs 


Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine 





THE 
oe DUPLEX 
me SUBTRACTOR 


Many Styles and Sizes 
. for Various 


Applications 
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This Total Accumulates Automatically 


The Duplex-Subtractor automatically accumulates the totals. The Accounts 





Receivable application is shown. Similar advantages may be obtained in 


Accounts Payable, Stock Records, Payrolls, Distribution, etc., with accumu 
lations of charges, credits, or balances as posted in the column desired. 


Requires Fewer Operations! 


Prior to any public announcement, sev- 
eral million dollars worth of these ma- 
chines have been sold and installed. 
They have alreadybeen tried and proved. 
In the opinion of business men, the 
Duplex-Subtractor has more than justi- 
fied all that we claim for it. The 
savings in time and the greater accuracy 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Sales and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 


BACKED BY BUS 2 @ 2G 2 oe 









When writing to Burrovucus Appinc Macn 


effected on many different types of 
work are remarkable. 


But only a thorough demonstration can 
give you a true picture of this machine’s 
value to you on your own work. The 
nearest Burroughs man is ready, at your 
convenience, to give you a showing. 
Or write us direct for full information. 





Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
6535 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan 


particular business. 
Name 
Business 


SERVICE } City , .. State 





I would, like to have full information about 
your new automatic bookkeeping machine, 
the Duplex-Subtractor as applied to my 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 














Large Map reflects 
business conditions 
as of October 1 
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HILE the happenings in trade and 
industry in September and early 
October were mainly favorable, 


special emphasis might be laid upon the 
notable pick-up in wholesale and retail 
trade, the increased pace in most industries 
and the strength shown in prices, the index 
numbers for which advanced for the sec- 
ond month following eight successive de- 
clines. 

Additionally favorable happenings were 
the enlargement in pig iron production in 
September to a point not equalled for that 
month since 1918, the prediction of a gain 
in unfilled orders on steel mill books, the 
maintenance of automobile production at 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


a high point despite the dropping behind of 
some large factories, continuance of the 
really large export trade in coal, mainly as a 
result of the British strike, and the setting 
up of new high records in car loadings, 
which brought the weekly average for the 
year well above 1,000,000. 

The big unfavorable feature of the period 
under review was the break in raw cotton of 
nearly 5 cents in September which, added to 
in early October, brought the quotation for 
the basic grade nearly 10 cents below the 
price ruling a year ago; the great Florida 
coast storm which devastated several cities 
and towns in southern Florida with resulting 
loss of life and property and—this a com- 


paratively rare occurrence—a wet harvest in 
a large part of the northern grain belt, but 
especially in Iowa and Illinois and parts of 
adjoining states which made certain a good 
deal of damage to the grade of the grain 
and made for a big quantity of soft corn. 

Other happenings, some of these nega- 
tively unfavorable, in the implications con- 
veyed were the further churning up of the 
stock market—this followed by a downward 
reaction in early October—and the strength- 
ening of money rates leading to the expecta- 
tion that a rise in rediscount rates was pos- 
sibly foreshadowed. 

Crop developments were varied with re- 
sults that seemed to throw doubts upon the 
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OU’LL find them, 


offices the country over. 


blazing away, in executive 


And they always get their man! 

They use the telephone exclusively for firing into 
the “great open spaces”’—for incoming and outgo- 
ing calls. 

And the Dictograph for short-range work —for 
the inter-office calls that put such a burden on the 
office switchboard and tie up individual instruments, 
and result in exasperating delays, wasted time, need- 
less steps, lost efficiency. 


If you want to put your office on the two-gun 
efficiency basis, if you want to be quick on the talk- 
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trigger, arrange fora demonstration of the Dictograph. 


You'll install one, pronto, when you see how wide, 
free and handsome this tried and true system of in- 
terior communication works. 


Write to the DicrocrarpH Propvucts Corpo- 


RATION, 220 West 42nd Street, New York City, or to 
any of our branches or agencies, located in principal 
cities, for a demonstration of the 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
Get your man...no waiting ...n0 walking 
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question as to just what is an ultimately 
favorable crop outturn. For instance, rains 
in mid-September in the north central states 
with killing frosts in parts of Iowa, Illinois 
and Minnesota later and snow in Canada 
while damaging to quantity and quality of 
corn, potatoes and spring wheat had a 
stimulating effect on prices of these products 
whereas favorable weather for cotton caused 
a sharp upturn in estimates of yield to 
16,627,000 bales with a resulting fall in 
prices which seemed to rob producers of any 
possible benefits due to en- 
largement of yield. 


























11 per cent, chain stores 13.8 per cent and 
department store sales 4.0 per cent over the 
like period of 1925. It might be stated 
as a sort of cautionary signal that compari- 
sons from October onward were with ex- 
ceptionally good buying a year ago and the 
maintenance of these gains seems proble- 
matical in view of low cotton prices and 
rain and flood damage in the west. 
Auction sales of rugs and carpets in the 
early part of October brought evidence 
of heavy buying power for these goods. 
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Manufactured goods of all kinds fell 9 
per cent from August a@ year ago while raw 
foodstuffs gained 74 per cent. It should be 
noted, however, that manufactured goods 
totalled $156,000,000 against $50,000,000 of 
raw foodstufis. August exports of all kinds 
were $50,000,000 in excess of imports but 
for eight months imports exceeded exports 
by $16,000,000 or by half of one per cent. 
Compared with the like period of last year 
exports were 4 per cent less while imports 
are 9 per cent more. 

Failures in September 
were the fewest for a year 





Speculative markets but for nine months of this 
| 
seemed to follow rather BUSINESS INDICATORS | year there were 5.3 per cent 
than lead the downward rabies atin i : : : more failures and 29 per 
trend in cotton owing to | Latest month and the average month to date for 1926 and the average month for the cent greater liabilities. The 
’ vears Ors nad > omp. 7, wit r verage mont for the ve « ° _s . . a 
the pressure of sales of ee eee = th the average month for the year 1923. large increase in liabilities 
° ‘ | é age . mith, & > c . ° 
actual cotton at interior Average is accounted for mainly by 
points all the way down. sees eee | aarnge Aowser bank suspensions in Florida, 
This country selling be- Production 1926 to Date 1925 1924 Georgia, South Dakota and 
came so panicky that plans Pig Iron 04 98 91 78 Towa. 
ae dis ssed firs . Steel Ingots... i 111 110 102 85 S > old time e : 
were aiscussec : rst in Copper (Mine@utput, U.S 117 117 114 107 4 some ol ime economists 
Texas and later in other cine R : 117 118 111, 101 linked silver and_ cotton 
oal ituminous) 103 96 93 86 : : 
states to lend upon, store, Jee nonrmpagy 109 100 104 oF prices together in move- 
and thus take off the mar- ee, Snetey 132 128 118 90 ments up or down. Silver 
*,s c otton 9) 00 99 85 = . 
ket, large quantities of cot- heauat aaaeeions 129 119 106 89 broke 5 cents an ounce in 
ton. pena r Tires 131 136 134 114 New York in September 
. ment tland 5 7 109 . 
The break in the raw Deis. rs ee ” “ while cotton broke 5 cents 
‘ 4 Construction = 
material in turn unsettled Contracts Awarded (36 States) Dollar 164 155 146 112 a pound. Silver went down 
the market for cotton goods . Contracts Awarded (36 States) Sq. Ft 126 125 131 103 to the lowest price in six 
for distant delivery and a= > years on _ liquidation b 
- Factory Employment (U.S 91 # 92 9 91 eg a | y 
thus whatever favorable Factory Payroll (U.S 95 96 95 92 Chinese interests and talk 
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Vitiated by the general — int Chedan oe Eset 143 10 116 100 lowest caper te live years 
disposition to deal pending Freight Car Loadings 120 105 103 98 on estimates of a record 
a clearer view of the limits Net Ton Miles 109 101 100 94 cotton crop on a _ record 
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serious damage was done Exports 11 10 118 110 were 2.2 per cent ahead 
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southern producers was esti- Debits—New York Cit 129 141 131 111 gross railway earnings were 
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000. ail bilitie 67 1 8 101 operating income for Auw- 
| Stock I 10 Industria 169 161 14 105 a6 > 
Bank Clearings of A ae we 4 . ae gust was 6.4 per cent larger 
Shares Traded I1 194 195 196 119 than a year ago in the same 
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traceable to the break in February last. Rail aver- 
cotton prices, it might be noied that leading Exports of foods, coal and coke and petro ages on September 30 this year were 


Florida and Georgia cities repgrted the 
heaviest relative decreases. Part 6f this was 
no doubt due to comparisons being with big 
clearings a year ago when a boom was on, 
part was due to the effect on collections 
ef the suspensions of many country banks 
earlier in the summer, part again to the 
actual stoppage of transactions by the great 
coast storm’s flight across southern Florida 

In the northwest delay in crop movements 
due to wet weather or actual shortages in 
yield was reflected alike in bank clearings 
and car loadings. New York City, Phila 
delphia, and some other large centers also 
reported lessened On the other hand 
England, central Pacific 
coast cities reported good gains despite the 
fact that September a year ago saw big in- 
creases over August totals. 


t*rntal 
LOLd'> 


New western and 


Three-fifths of 

all cities showed gains over September a yt 

ago despite the decrease in grand totals 
For nine months mail order sales gained 


leum and its products furnished most of the 
gains, as they did a large percentage of all 
exports leaving the country in August 
Lower prices for raw cotton offset increased 
shipments of this product. The four groups 
furnished 52 per cent of all exports and 
combined gained 20 per cent-over a~-year 
whereas all other products combined 
decreased 12 per cent from August, 1925 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour totalled 
$81,000,000 for July and August as against 

3 


ago 


about $35,000,000 in the like months of last 
eason In bushels about 55,135,000 went 
abroad against 20,608,000 bushels a year ° 


ago in the months mentioned. 


coal valued at $16,702,226, 


Bituminous 


went abroad as 


.gainst only $7,847,000 a year ago in 
\ugust and of petroleum $46,656,000, went 


ut as against $42,341,000 a ve_r ago. 

Raw cotton exports in‘August were 25 per 
ent ahead of those of a year ago but values 
fell nearly 3 per cent 


121.23 as against 102.60 a year ago. In- 
dustrial averages were 158.19 against 144.77 
in 1925 at the same date. The average 
price of 40 bonds..on September 30 was 
$04.76, 39 cents bélow.-September 1 the 
high point of the month but comparing with 
$92.19 a year age. 

For the sixth successive month, building 
permitted for in September fell below the 
iike month of a year ago when gains. were 
very large. Every group of cities showed a 
decrease from August and all but one, the 
central western, showed decreases from 
September a year ago. The decrease from 
August at all cities was 10.5 per cent and 
ihe decrease from September, 1925, was 
10.4 per cent. New York City and the 
other cities as a whole both fell off about 
the same percentage from last year. For 
nine months, permitted-for building is 54 
per cent below a year ago but 9 per cent 
above 1924. 
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Where loads are loads—and there are no roads 


O TO the oil fields if you want to see trucks haul- Here and in the other oil fields—and also in the re- 
ing loads that are loads—tons on tons of rigging, fining and marketing end of the business, thousands 
casing, boilers, pipe. And hauling these loads where of Internationals are doing the hard work for the most 
roads have never existed—over gulleys, ravines, prai- progressive companies of the industry. And wherever 

















ries without a trail, and you go you.will find Inter- 
even over river beds. ; national ‘Trucks giving 
Some of the Leading Oil Companies Owning International Trucks good service and getting 
1 . Indi i bs x e 
Go to the Texas Pan- City Service Oil Co. iva Leader Oil Coe .- 2a . good service as well. 
handle—largest oil field in Colonial Filling Stations Saeeslie Detreionas Co. Shafer Oil Co. es 
the world—and see Inter- Continental oil Co. Manhattan Oil Co. Shell Oil Co. Hard service is built in- 
e sden le e e s 
national Trucks doing the Economy, Gas & Oi Co. Metro. Oil Corporation Standard Oil Co. to every International by 
H ; mpire " id- ti t . Co. Y me 
heaviest kind of work and Great Western Ol Co. National Refining a Fa: tc Oil & Ref. Co. one of the oldest manu 
making light of it. You will Gulf Refinin & Prairie Pi e Line Co. Tidewater Oil Co. facturing organizations in 
6 1 e Lin oO. - 'e =) 
find hundreds of them— Imperial Oil, Ltd. Purity Oil Co. White Eagle Oil Co. the country. Good service 
from the thickest proven = | is given to every Interna- 


territory where the der- : tional by the largest com- 
ricks rise like orchards out LNTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY pany-owned truck service 


re OF AMERICA . . . 
to the farthest wildcat well. 606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (INCORPORATED) CHICAGO, ILL. organization in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Ad UCKS.- _ 


, x — a” i) “4 a ) 
# 
The International line includes the Special Delivery, Spéed Trucks of 1-ton and 1\4-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty trucks ranging from 1}4-ton to $-ton sizes, Motor Coaches 
for all requirements, and the McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor. Served by the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organization—I21 
branches in the United States and 17 in Canada—the farther you g0 from one the nearer you get to another. Write for complete descriptive literature. 








Our 121 branch houses Baltimore, Md. Cheyenne, Wyo. Duluth, Minn. Harrisburg, Pa. Los Angeles, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla. Rockford, I) South Bend, Ind. 
are ited in the cities Billings, Mont. Chicago, Ill. (3) appease St. Louis, Il. Helena, Mont. Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Neb Saginaw, Mich. Spokane, Wash. 
listed here; and in ad- Binghampton, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio--*» Eau Claire, Wis Houston, Texas Madison, Wis. Parkersburg, W. Va St. Cloud, Minn Springfield, Ii). 
are dealers Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Qhi Elmira, N. Y. Hutchinson, Kan. Mankato, Minn. Parsons, Kan. St. {oseph, Mo Springfield, Mass. 
{acated conveniently Bismarck, N. D. &,Columbia-S. C. El Paso, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. Mason City, lowa Peoria, Il! St. Louis, Mo Springfield, Mo 
one end of the Boston, Mass. = Solumbus, Ohio Erie, Pa Tadeun Mich. Memphis, Tenn Philadelphia, Pa. Salina, Kan Sprinatiesd, oO 
country to the other. Bronx, N. Y. +. Gduncil Bluffs, lowaEvansville, Ind. acksonville, Fla. Milwaukee, Wis. Phoenix, Ariz. Salt Lake City, Utah Terre Haute, Ind. 
Aberdeen, S. D. Brooklyn, N.-Y.. + Daflas, Texas Fargo, N. D Jersey City, N. J Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. San, Antonio, Texas Toledo, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio Buffalo, N..Y. * ‘Davenport, Iowa Fort Dodge, lowa Kankakee, Ill.~ Minot, N. D. Portland, Me. San Diego, Calif. Topeka, Kan 
Aang N. ™. Camden,,N J Dayton, Ohio Fort Wayne, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Nashville, Tenn. Portland, Ore. San Francieco Calif. Waterloo, lowa 
4A . Tex. Cedar Falls; lowa— “Denver, Colo. Fort Worth, Texas Knoxville, Tenn. Newark, N. J Quincy, Ill Scranton, Pa. Watertown, S. D 
Atlanta, Ga. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Des Moines, Iowa Grand Forks, N. D. Lincoln, Neb New Orleans, La. Richmond, Ind. Shreveport, La. Wichita, Kan. 
am, N.Y. Charlotte, N. C Detroit, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Little Rock, Ark New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va Sioux City, lowa Williamsport, Pa. 
rora, Til. Chattanooga, Tenn. Dubuque, Iowa Green Bay, Wis Long Island City, N.Y. Ogdensburg, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Sioux Falls, S. D Winona, Minn 


When writing for further information regarding INTERNATIONAL Trucks please mention Nation's Business 
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Everyman and His Bank 


VII—In Which the Young Printing House Head Finds Out 
Some Surprising Facts About Stopping Check Payments 


ICE-PRESIDENT Vernon Martin, of 

\V the first National Bank, felt a hand 

grasp his elbow as he stepped into the 
bank’s big revolving door to begin his journey 
homeward after a strenuous day. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Martin, and I'll drive 
you out home.” The speaker proved to be 
Lucifer Smith, president of the Climax 
Printing Company, and a customer of the 
First National. 

Stop-Payment on a Check 

f be BANKER made a complete circle of 

the revolving door and returned to the 
lobby to face the printer with a smile.“‘ That’s 
the most attractive proposition that has been 
presented to me today. I am one of those 
fellows, you know, that Providence has or- 
dained to be without an automobile no mat- 
ter how many he might own. My wife has 
assumed complete charge of the big car, 
and the boy has adopted the Ford. As a 
consequence, I ride the street cars or a taxi 


TAVIUI 1 AY! 
AVAG 


By DALE GRAHAM 


Illustration by Emmett Watson 


unless a good Samaritan like yourself comes 
along.”’ 

“T'll be your chauffeur gladly, but I can't 
qualify as a good Samaritan tonight. I don't 
feel righteous enough. I’ve come very near 
being swindled, and I am not in the best 
humor about it. Just a minute; I want to 
give Bruce a stop-payment order and head 
off the crook.” 

Stop-payment orders to a bank are easily 
given and readily accepted. It was not more 
than three minutes before Lucifer and the 
sturdy little banker were crossing the street 
to where the printer’s car was parked. 

“Tt was a peculiar deal, Mr. Martin, and 
just luck that I caught on to it. I feel 
rather proud of myself at being slick 
enough to beat a crook at his own game. 
As it is, I come out a little ahead.” 

The fact that Lucifer essayed into the 
subject even before the car got under way 
seemed to bear out the statement that his 
pride was functioning well. 








> $10,000 check was declared a forgery 







Mr. Martin’s mind was inclined to center 
upon the sheer recklessness of Lucifer’s driy- 
ing, but he found words to put in a question 
that would evidence some interest. 

‘Who tried to crook you, and how did he 
do it?” 


Buying Bargain Ink 


y ELL, it happened this morning.” Ly. 
cifer barely slipped through an inter- 
section as the traffic signal changed. “A 
meek-looking man came into the office and 
represented himself as the former agent of 
the Progress Ink Company over at Canons- 
burg. According to his story, he had gone 
broke and was left with a big stock of inks 
on his hands. He wanted to sell out the 
whole smear, which he had brought along in 
a truck. The sample he brought was ail 
right, the manufacturers are reputable, and 
the price was low. I agreed to buy. Why 
shouldn’t I?” 
“No reason why you shouldn't.” The 
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For Income Tax Problems ~ 


THE TAX CONSULTANT 


The company which has had a claim dis- 
allowed knows how the complexities of rul- 
ings and procedures baffle the layman and 
knows how the guidance of an experienced 
advisor simplifies the handling of a case. 






The multiplicity of factors which ought 
to be taken into consideration in shipping 
package design is hardly less complex and 
ramified. 


OMA EM 
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For P, ackaging ~ 
the Package Engineer 


little learning is a dangerous thing” is just as true 

today as when written two centuries ago. Each year 
sees the specialist a more important factor in the business 
world. Even the art of package designing has made such 
strides in the past five years that the working out of the 
right shipping package for any particular commodity has 
grown into a task for a specialist. 


And That’s the Reason for the “P. E.” 


“P. E.” means Package Engineer—a factory-trained, labor- 
atory-schooled package specialist, a man who has made 
packages with his own hands out in a plant as well as 
designed them in a laboratory. His job is to help you. 


Backed by the experience and facilities of the world’s 
largest producer of corrugated fibre shipping boxes and 
packing materials and his own first-hand knowledge of the 
best practice of a thousand shipping rooms, his job is to 
come to you and give your packing and shipping depart- 
ments the best of his counsel and experience. And without 
cost or obligation on your part. 


More than 4000 shippers each year take advantage of this 
unique service. Let us send you a booklet completely de- 
scribing the H & D “P.E.” and his work. Fill in the coupon. 


Te HINDE & DAUCH 








Ga 


He Knows Packages 


O the long record of achieve- 

ments of H & D Package Engi- 

neers is added the experience of 
the ArtaphoneCorporationof St.Louis, 
wholesale distributors of phonographs, 
records, radios and musical instru- 
ments. Mr. Ray C. Layer, their vice- 
president says: 


“During the last 4 or 5 years Hinde 
& Dauch package engineers have ren- 
dered us an intelligent and valuable 
service in designing a two-piece tele- 
scopic corrugated container with 
corrugated interior liner and pads for 
shipping O-Keh records. 


“The boxes are of uniform flat di- 
mensions but vary in height to accom- 
modate from 1 to 100 records. The 
initial cost is about 15% less than for 
wooden boxes and, as they come flat, 
much less storage space is required. The 
simplicity and lightness of the packages 
also enables us to make a saving of 25% 
in labor over the old method. This 
item alone saves us $2000 a year. 


“Our shipments, which go by parcel 
post and express all over the United 
States, average 25% lighter than 
wooden boxes. This gives us a 33% % 
decrease in transportation charges be- 
cause we can now ship by parcel post 
much that formerly had to shipped by 
express. 


“In addition to all these economies 
we have noted a great freedom from 
breakage and claims enroute.”’ 





PAPER COMPANY / 


/ 
304 WATER STREET / 
SANDUSKY, OHIO The World’s Larg- 
est Producer of 
Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 
and Packaging 

Materials 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
304 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


L 
ae be 


4 Please have a Package Engineer call 


4 Send ~e copy of beclien, adhe to ead 
4 oH @D Free Service.” 424k ie 


Canadian Address, Toronto: 
bes — St. Subwayand Hanna Ave. 







/ 
4 = =©Name of 
4 Company-.....-.---------- 


4 Name of 
WRN nn Ssck indo ieedsest alent: ieee 
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When writing to Tue Hinne & Daven Paper Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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vice-president managed to keep abreast of 
the story, though his mind was still con- 
centrated upon the manner in which the 
machine was being propelled through the 
heavy traffic. : 

“Well, I bought—maybe I'd better say ‘I 
bit.’ This afternoon a truck came up and 
unloaded the stuff, and I gave the man the 
firm’s check for five hundred dollars. Some- 
how or other my detective mind happened 
to be on the job, and I noticed the truck 
didn’t have a license plate in the back. I 
looked in front, and that plate was missing 
also. At the time it didn’t seem important, 
but after they left with the truck and my 
check, the fact kept preying on my mind 


Watered Ink 


“J DECIDED Id better take a look at that 

ink. I did, and the first two or three 
cans were quite all right. Then I came upon 
one that seemed mostly water. By the time 
1 checked the rest of them I discovered that 
more than four-fifths of the cans contained 
colored water and coal oil. You can im- 
agine it didn’t take long for me to dash 
down here to stop payment on the check. 
Luckily it hadn’t been presented, so the net 
result of the transaction is that Lucifer 
Smith and the Climax Printing Company 
get the cans of good ink for nothing.” 

The banker smiled. ‘No, I don’t suppose 
the fellow will show up for his ink even if 
you succeed in stopping payment on the 
check.” 

“If he does, I'll have him arrested. But 
what do you mean, ‘if I succeed in stopping 
payment on the check?’”’ 

“Just what I say. You 
safe as you think you are.” 

“Well, Bruce took the stop-payment order. 
and if the bank pays the check, the loss will 
not be mine, will it?” 

“Oh, the First National won’t pay it— 
that is, unless some clerk makes a mistake.” 

“Well, then what have I to worry about?” 

“What’s to keep the ink man from cash- 
ing his check somewhere else and getting 
it into the hands of an innocent party?” 

“What do you mean ‘innocent party?’ ” 

“Why, what the law terms a ‘holder in 
due course.’ ”’ 

“And still I don’t know what you are 
talking about. If a man cashes that check 
and the bank won’t pay it, he’s out of luck, 
isn’t he?” 

“Well, not necessarily, as long as he acted 
in good faith and he can recover on a judg- 
ment from you.” 

“I must confess, Mr. Martin, that I don’t 
understand.” 

“Perhaps not. Do you know what a ne- 
gotiable instrument is?” 

“Only vaguely. A check is 
instrument, I believe.” 

“Correct, as far as you went, but you 
didn’t go far enough. I asked if you knew 
what a negotiable instrument is—not what 
is a negotiable instrument.” 

“Well, if you expect me to quote statutes, 
then I don’t know.” 


A Negotiable Instrument 


may not be as 


a negotiable 


“ CAN’T quote statutes, either, but J can 

give you the idea. You are right—a 
check is a negotiable instrument. So is a prom- 
issory note or a draft, or even a five-dollar 
bill. “They are governed by a peculiar set 
of laws, based on expediency more than on 
reason. Most laws, as you know, try to 
aim at justice. Those governing sales, the 
passing of titles, the descent and distri- 
bution of property, contracts, liability of a 
principal for acts of his agent, and so forth, 
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are based on what seems to be the squarest 
deal for everybody concerned. 

“On the other hand, the negotiable instru- 
ments law is arbitrary, and is admitted by 
every one to work hardships - occasionally. 
Yet its rules are considered necessary to 
make possible the tremendous volume of 


check, note, bond and commercial draft 
business that is carried on throughout the 
country. We couldn’t get along without 
our system of bank checks and drafts. 


There isn’t enough currency to go around, 
even if we would care to use money for all 
our transactions. But there is one thing the 
framers of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
realized—that if people are going to take 
checks and notes in business transactions, 
the law must take care that they don’t run 
iny more risk of being stung than is neces- 
sary.” 

The car had stopped in front of the 
banker’s home, but Lucifer was interested 
ind shut off the motor in anticipation of a 
long wait. So far he understood very little 
of what Mr. Martin was saying, but the 
idea that his stop-payment order might not 
save the five hundred dollars provoked un- 
usual attention. 

“Let me get down to a concrete example,” 
the banker continued. 

“T wish you would.” Lucifer grinned. 

“Well, then, suppose you went to New 
York and bought an automobile, giving a 
check for it. The dealer would deposit the 
check in his bank, or he might turn it in to 
someone else. Before the check got back 
here to the First National, it probably would 
have passed through two or three banks. 
Now, outside of the automobile dealer who 
first took your check, nobody who handles 
that check and advances the cash on it 
knows you or who you are. But they take 
the check because it is a negotiable instru- 
ment and because the law will protect them. 


Holders “In Due Course” 


‘THE DIFFERENCE between ‘negotia- 
bility’ and ordinary ‘assignability’ is 
this. A man who buys a book account, or a 
debt, or a contract, or even a promissory 
note that doesn’t conform with the law’s re- 
quirements for negotiability, gets exactly the 
same rights the seller had—nothing more. If 
the debtor could resist collection from the 
seller of the note or claim, then he can also 
resist it as against the assignee, or buyer. 
But a man who, in good faith, takes a ne- 
gotiable note or check gets something more 
—he gets an absolute right to collect the 
money even if the original holder could not 
have done so. 

“Take the auto case, for instance. Sup- 
pose the car proved to be.no good, or even 
suppose the dealer didn’t own it and you 
got no title. You could beat him in a law- 
suit if he tried to collect. But suppose he 
cashes that check and then goes to Aus- 
tralia with the money. Who loses?” 

“Why, I'd think the fellow who cashed 

if I got my stop-payment order through 
in time.” 

“That’s where you are wrong. If one of 
those banks finds itself holding that check, 
and wasn’t guilty of fraud or negligence in 
cashing it, it can collect the money from 
you notwithstanding the fact that you were 
defrauded. That’s because the bank is a 
‘holder in due course.’ ” 

“What’s the difference between that and 
my ink case?” 

“None whatever. I selected the automo- 
bile example because a reference to the ink 
case might have had a disquieting effect on 


vou 
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“Still I don’t know what constitutes g 
‘holder in due course.’ ” 

“There are several tests; perhaps I cap 
give them to you, if I’m not too rusty og 
the subject. One is that the check or note 
must be complete and regular on its face— 
that is, it must look all right. Then, the 
taker, to be a ‘holder in due course’ mys 
receive it in good faith and for value, with. 
out any notice of infirmities. If it is g 
note, it must not be past due, or the buyer 
cannot be a ‘holder in due course.” Jp 
short, if a man takes a check from a per. 
son he knows to be the payee, in good faith, 
and actually pays the money for it, then the 
law will protect him even if the payee got 
the check through a fraudulent transaction, 

“That means that if the man who sold 
you the fake ink should take your check to 
a bank where he is known, or to anyone 
else who might cash it in good faith—then, 
even if the First National were to- refuse to 
honor it, you would be liable in a lawsuit. 
The man who sold the ink couldn’t make 
you pay, but if he gets the money and ski 
the country the fellow who took the check 
in good faith and for value can collect.” 

“That doesn't right. The law pro- 
tects the guilty.” 


Why People Take Checks 


“ATO, IT doesn’t. You could get a judg- 
4 XN ment against the man who defrauded 
you, if it were worth anything. The theory 
of the law is that, of two fairly innocent 
parties, the one who makes possible the loss 
must suffer. You issued a check for bad 
ink, and if someone cashes it for the crook 
without knowing you have been defrauded, 
then he shouldn’t suffer because you weren't 
careful enough to look at all the ink cans 
before you turned loose the check.” 

“T suppose there is something in that.” 

“Yes, and it’s the only rule that would 
work. People wouldn't take checks if they 
weren’t protected against hidden legal de- 
fenses that the makers might be able to 
set up. There is a lot to this negotiable 
instruments business, and every little while 
someone gets stung by the laws that are 
designed to protect rather than prejudice 
business transactions. 

“For instance, a thing happened down 
south recently that made us decide to stop 
certifying our customers’ checks, and issue 
cashier’s checks instead. Some men went 
to a town in Texas and presumably opened 
up some sort of business. Their bank ac- 
count ran around ten or twelve thousand 
dollars, and they gained the complete con- 
fidence of the bank. One day a stranger 
came in with a check for ten thousand dol- 
lars, signature and everything genuine. He 
explained that since he was a stranger be 
wouldn’t ask for the money—that he didn’t 
want it, anyway. What he wanted was the 
bank’s certification on the check so he would 
be sure of getting the ten thousand when 
it came through in the usual way. The 
bank complied, aiid made a debit ticket to 
charge the customer’s account. 


A Twice-Paid Check 


“QHORTLY thereafter, an overdraft 0 
curred and the firm was called on 
phone. To the bank’s surprise, the ten thow 
sand-dollar check was declared a forgery. It 
waited, and the certified check did not 
turn. Within a month or so the matter came 
to a head, and the firm sued the bank 0 
make it credit back the ten thousand, Meat 
while, there was still no trace of the certr 

fied check. The trial took place, and 
bank had nothing but its debit ticket to show 
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uba 


&xquisite Jsle of Delight 


Havana...wealthy, gay, sophisticated...quaint 
medieval scenes and customs mingling strangely with 
modern life and progress...stately homes, great 
hotels, smart shops... theaters, cafes, the opera.. 

the elite of the world gathered nightly — dining, 
dancing, wooing the Goddess of Chance —thronging 
the beautiful Casino in a scene of brilliance and luxury. 


Golf, tennis, polo, hunting...deep-sea fishing, swim- 
ming, yachting... horse racing at famous Oriental 
Park...the thrilling jai-alai, fastest of games...every 
sport doubly delightful in the entrancing tropical 
surroundings. 


New sights...new experiences on every hand.. 
romantic, old world atmosphere ...soft cadences of 
foreign tongues...and, over all, the spontaneous 
gayety and freedom from restriction that marks the 
joyous Latin scheme of life. 


COMMERCE AND INVESTMENT 


Cuba offers splendid opportunities for investment and com- 
merce. The demand for American merchandise is growing 
rapidly, while the stability and increasing development of 
industry and agriculture within the island commend it to 
the attention of the capitalist. 


For information apply to any Cuban Consul or to the 
National Tourist Commission, Havana, Cuba 
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(In Cuba even the warmest 

summer day is made pleas. 

ant by the cool trade winds. 

The temperature during 

1925 never rose above 93 

nor fell below 66 degrees.) 
\V 


Cuba is only 90 miles 
from America. 





Tourtst Commission, Havana, Cusa, please mention Nation’s Business 



























































Bonded Floors 


in the 
Standard Oil) Building 


| FTER all, what better guide can a buyer follow than 
| a good testimonial—an opinion from a man or an 
| organization whose judgment is worthy of respect? 








| And so, when next you buy business floors, why not 
investigate the floors that were selected by Standard Oil 
for corridors and office space in the vast Standard Oil 
Building, New York? Let us tell you why the manage- 
ment of this great skyscraper recommends BonpED 
FLoors to all new tenants. You should know about the 
quiet, comfort and easy maintenance, distinctive good 
looks and guaranteed durability* of the various types 
of BonpEp FLoors. 


a : , 
Write our Dept. N to-day for complete information on 
the nation-wide service given by our organization of 
flooring specialists. 
*Modern, scientific installation of resilient floor materials made in 


our own mill enable us to back the durability of our floors by a 
Guaranty Bond, issued by U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


Bonpep FLoors Company, Inc. 
New York Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Boston Cleveland Detroit 


Distributors in principal citie¢ 















M** thousand square 
yards of Bonded 
Floors of Gold Seal Battle- 
ship Linoleum and Gold 
Seal Treadlite Tile are ren- 
dering excellent service in 
this modern office building. 
Cro 

Architects: Carrere & Hast- 
ings. Contractor: C. T 


Wills, Inc. 
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When writing to BoxnpEp Fioors Company, INc., 
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please mention Nation’s Business 





ihe jury, and the statement of an officer that 
the original check was genuine. A judgment 
followed, which the bank paid. Then the 
firm’s officers took the ten thousand and left 
town. A few days later, the certified check 
came in, having been cashed in good faith by 
a bank in a far-away eastern city. The Texas 
bank was out the ten thousand dollars, for 
the eastern bank that cashed the check had 
a right to rely upon the certification. Tp 
avoid that happening to us, we now k 
the customer’s check and issue our cashier’s 
check.” 

“What if the crooks were to raise it?” 

“That wouldn’t hurt us, for under the ne- 
gotiable instruments law we can’t be held 
for any more than the original amount of 
the check. The raising constitutes forgery, 
and forgery is a good defense even against 
a ‘holder in due course.’ ” 

The banker opened the -car door and 
stepped to the running board. 

“I don’t want to detain you, Mr. Smith, 
for I think you had better go and report 
the case to the police. Catch your man 
before he gets someone to cash the check.” 

Lucifer adopted the banker’s suggestion 
and drove in his characteristically reckless 
manner to the police station. 

“I hope that bird doesn’t know any more 
about negotiable instruments than I do,” 
he murmured as he stepped on the gas, 
‘Maybe he will be dumb enough to take 
that check to the First National. If he 
doesn’t, I guess I’m sunk.” 








‘Business Growing, Says Chamber 


NONTINUED improvement in_ business 

conditions is predicted by the Chamber 

of Commerce of the United States, in a 

quarterly statement discussing the record 

business of the first nine months of 1926. 

This report on business conditions is here 
reprinted. 

The first of October is an excellent time 
to take stock of the accomplishments in 
nine months of the year and to examine the 
prospects for the three months in which 
American business of many kinds reaches the 
peak of activity and the nation reckons up 
its harvests. 
| . With a greater degree of confidence than 
|has been possible at any other time since 
| 1914, we can begin to look ahead; for we 
| now have evidence that even our most diff- 
| cult situations are improving. 
| Through the accomplishments of the first 
/nine months of 1926 runs evidence of this 
|kind. It has been a period characterized 
|by wide participation in the advance that 
| has been made. 
| The year is noteworthy for its high level 
in production. In every month of 1926 the 
|manufacturing plants of the country have 
| given more employment than in 1925 and by 
'a still greater margin they have had larger 
payrolls. Analysis of the figures shows that 
'these have been the facts, not merely as to 
the manufacturing industry as a whole, but 
as to a remarkably large number of the 
branches of manufacturing industry. In 
other words, these increases have come 
nearer to characterizing all manufacturing 
industry than has been the case in recent 
years. Moreover, they have appeared in all 
parts of the country. When the seasonal 
upturn in the manufacturing industry oc- 
curred in August, an upturn which this year 
followed less than the usual summer reces- 
sion, it appeared in increased payrolls in 
each of the main divisions of the country. 

The advance has not been confined to 
| manufacturing. Some of the other fields of 
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industrial +production which have earlier 
shown activity upon an important scale have 
held their own or have shown only those | 
restrictions which suggest the fluctuations | 
always to be expected. In other fields whe-e 
there has been long and serious depression | 
there has been at least real improvement. 


Record In Coal Transportation 


N example is the production of bitumi- | 

nous coal. The demand for coal has now 
brought production to a level which appar- 
ently leads the railroads to expect that the 
total they will have to haul this year will be | 
around 575,000,000 tons. If such a figure | 
ig attained, it will be the record for a 


country and will be remarkable in the face 
of the great development which has oc- 
curred in the use of other sources of power | 
and in increased efficiency in utilizing coal | 
for the production of electric energy. In| 
August of this year we were using electric | 
energy at a rate never before reached in the 
summer, and when available the figures w_.1 
undoubtediy demonstrate that in October we 
have used more electric energy than at any 
other time in our history. 

The rate of production in all fields ap- 
pears clearly in the car loadings of the rail- 
roads. The average for the thirty-eight 
weeks of 1926 ended with September 18 ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 cars. Upon the physical 
volume represented by such a figure it is 
scarcely necessary to comment. 

There is much evidence to show, too, that 
commodities are not merely being trans- 
ported but are actually passing into use. In 
every section of the country, except one area 
in the northwest, sales by department stores | 
in August were larger than in August of last 
year, and they were larger for almost every 
kind of merchandise. The volume has been 
largest, proportionately, in some of the dis- 
tricts like New England, where there have 
been important business problems affecting 
general conditions. 

Conditions in production and distribution 
are reflected in bank transactions. For every 
month this year the debits of banks to indi- 
vidual accounts have been larger than in the 
corresponding month of last year. For the 
eight months for which the figures are 
available they were almost 10 per cent 
larger in the country as a whole than for 
the corresponding period of 1925. These fig- 
ures were not only larger for the country 
but they were larger for each one of the 
twelve federal reserve districts except a 
district in the west, and there the recession 
was only by 5 per cent. 

An important factor in the achievements 
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ABOVE RIGHT 
After Reconstruction Before Reconstruction 
200 kw. 4800 kw. 


Old Water Power 
Developments 


Can be Modernized with Profit 


Y redevelopment of existing water power plants, 

our engineers have assisted the Manchester Trac- 
tion, Light and Power Company in substantially in- 
creasing generating capacities and plant efficiencies. 
The capacity of one plant was increased from 4800 kw. 
to 7200 kw. with an increase of 25% in plant efficiency. 
In another plant the efficiency was increased 50%. 





The opportunity to utilize interconnected water power to 
carry the peak load of steam plants demands that the recon- 
struction of old water power plants receive the closest study. 
Our engineers are prepared to assist all such investigations. 





of 1926 is the price level. Wholesale prices 
as a whole are considerably below their level 


of a year ago. The greatest decline, to be | 


sure, has been in some farm products; but 
there is no group outside of fuels that does 
not show some decline. On the other hand, 
the individual articles which had shown in- 
crease in price are almost without exception 
articles as to which prices have been greatly 
depressed below the average level. This 
condition of recent price levels gives reason 
for satisfaction. 

Among prices for farm products the de- 
cline in the price of cotton has been out- 
Standing. The price of a great commodity 


like cotton cannot undergo the radical | 
change which has occurred between the au-| 


tumn of 1925 and the autumn of 1926 with- 
Out widespread disturbance. The South is 
well equipped to solve this problem, how- 
ever, by virtue of the progress it has made 


in other directions and because of its reali- 


zation for cotton in preceding years. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


Wyse mii, 





OPERATE | 
\ FINANCE 7 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street \ Y/ PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 


| NEW YORK, 120 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg- 





When writing to Stone & Wesstrr, INcoxporatep, please mention Nation's Business 
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Another Beautiful 


TERRA COTTA 


Store Front 
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Store for Harry B. Dizik, Detroit, Mich., Robert Finn, 
Architect. Faced with a light greenish gray Terra Cotta 
with modeled relief ornamentation in green and yellow. 


i pea the distinctive beauty of this building. It 
is another example of the wide range of beautiful 
effects obtainable in Terra Cotta. Our booklet on Store 
fronts illustrates other fine examples. Copies will be 


sent on request. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


(On behalf of the Terra Cotta Industry in the United States) 
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As Business Views 
Farm Problems 


O WHAT extent are our tariffs reflected 

in the price of commodities the farmer 
buys or sells? 
| Are prices for our chief agricultural prog. 
ucts made by world prices or by domestic 
supply and demand? 
| Is a policy of farm production for do. 
|mestic requirements only, sound national 
economics; or should exportable surpluses 
be raised, provided costs of production aj. 
‘low our farmers profits? Can American 
|farmers by adopting mass production meth. 
ods obtain profits in surplus production? 

Would a modification of our present jm. 
migration laws be beneficial to agriculture? 

Do the various credit facilities—the Fed. 
eral Land Banks, Intermediate Credit Banks, 
and Federal Reserve System—supply all ag- 
ricultural credit needs or is there something 
further to be done? 

These questions were asked by John W. 
O'Leary, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, of 136 repre. 
sentative business men. Sixty-one replies 
|from 36 states were received. 

Occupations of those to whom the letter 
was sent and the number replying were: 


| Twenty-eight farm organizations; 15 an- 
swered. 28 business men closely connected 
| with farming; 8 answered. 18 bankers; 9 
/answered. 10 lumbermen; 4 answered, 27 
|manufacturers; 16 answered. 4 lawyers; 2 
answered. 10 transportation men; 4 an- 
;swered. 11 insurance men; 3 answered, 


Only one respondent wrote that he didn’t 
see any agricultural problem, but it required 
two pages for him to explain why he couldn't 
see it. In addition to the 61 answers to the 
questions 14 acknowledged the gravity of 
the problem but expressed a hesitancy to 
offer suggestions for its solution. 

Farm products contribute two and a half 
billions to our annual exports. That is al- 
most half our annual export total. Yet that 
huge sum—two and a half billions—repre- 
sents only 20 per cent of our total agricul- 
tural products. Such is the magnitude of 
the agricultural industry—the business of 
farming: 

There was a marked unanimity of opinion 
in answer to Mr. O’Leary’s question on the 
tariff. The head of a national farm associa- 
tion wrote: 

The tariff is involved only because it is a 
part of a universal system which has_ been 
growing up in America for a hundred years. 
We have deliberately adopted a higher scale of 
living than is common in the countries of the 
Old World. In order to maintain that scale of 
living, various artificial devices have been fe- 
sorted to. One of them is the tariff. I believe 
im it because I, personally, believe in maintain- 
ing our high standard of living in America. 
My best judgment is that the American farm- 
ers generally believe in the principle oi pfro- 
tection. 


Tariff-Created Markets 


CALIFORNIA cooperative manager 
wrote in a similar vein: 

I am a great believer in the protective Sy 
tem. The tariff is, of course, substantially te 
flected in the commodity the farmer sells. 
Our whole industrial system is builded largely 
on a protective system. The markets for the 
farmers’ products have been largely created by 
the establishment of great protected industries 











that are employing large numbers of men at 


When writing to Nationat Terra Cotta Society please mention Nation’s Business 
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“Yes, we can ship tomorrow” 








— and he didn’t have to say, “wait a tew 
minutes’’, while a clerk looked up the cus- 
tomer’s credit or consulted the stock record! 


When accounts receivable, credit Visualizer, opens at the right tab, 
records, stock records, or other con- and sees the answer at a glance. 
stantly changing accounts are kept in The records are all visibly indexed 
Brooks Visualizers, the telephone bills on overlapping sheets ~—ten to twenty- 
are smaller and customers. aré not five on a page, five hundred to one 
irritated by delays. thousand in a single handy volume. 





Every name or number in plain sight. 





_— 


house that can say ‘“‘yes” or “no 


‘Prey like to do business with a 
” . . ° . 
Don’t invest in more costly or mes, : 
The visible portion of each of 


immediately on a long distance call. : anal oe : - awe : 

; g cumbersome equipment till you have tlie oves-tapians Monel Sheets 
This busv executive doesn’t have seen Brooks \ isualizers. Look in your filed in this Brooks Visualizer is 

to telephone someone else first, or telephone book for “The Brooks a full three-eighths of an inch 

run across the room to a file or Company”, or write to the following wide. It gives you ample space 


2 ‘ for name, address, stock number 
bookshelf. He just reaches for a address: or utes tadeie sad eawaee 
i 2 for other useful information. 
THE BROOKS COMPANY, 1235 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in 60 cities 
Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., Toronto 


Brooks Visualizers differ from 
all other visible loose-leaf record 
books in having an automatic 
shift. By this patented feature 


of the steel back you can insert 
a new record at any place in the 
index without disturbing other 
sheets. You can also take out 


a sheet and close up the space 


The simplest, easiest, and 
most economical way to keep 
and use visible records, and the 


TRADE MARK only visible equipment with 


FOR ACTIVE BUSINESS RECORDS  gey_cie 


Copyright 1926, The Brooks Co., Cleveland PATENT SHIFTS 
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NEWSTEEL SHEETS~ good steel 
sheets~ in the business world 


© GREAT are the advantages of sheet steel, that in the 

initial period of its use, any sheet steel was accepted 
without question. Time has shown, however, that good 
steel sheets—Newsteel Sheets—give that durability and 
beauty of finish which is so essential. 


Newsteel Sheets, whether in desks, files, cabinets, par- 
titions, or elevators, win the approval of the business 
man. Unrivaled strength, matchless durability, and a 
smoothness that assures long life to varnish and enamel 
finishes—these qualities are responsible for the popularity 
of Newsteel Sheets in the business world. 


Products made of Newsteel Sheets are economical, too 
—in per year cost and even in first cost—because with 
Newsteel Sheets, fabricating processes such as bending, 
drawing, and twisting, are simplified and freed from fail- 
ures due to flaws in the material. 


NewstTest SHEETS are 
made for those manufac- 
turers requiring sheets 
about which there is not, 
and never can be, a ques- 
tion of substitute or com- 
promise. The story of this 
precision in manufacture 
is told and illustrated in 
the Newsteel Catalog. A 
copy will be forwarded 
upon request. 





THE NEWTON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


When writing to Tur Newton Steet Company please mention Natior 
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high wages. This is the result of a general 
prosperity and the high purchasing power of 
the people. If anything is done to inte 
this prosperity, the farmer will be in a Much 
worse condition than he is now. 

In some cases the farmer probably pays more 
for some of the things he buys on account of 
the tariff but the amount of the tariff On a 
product or commodity is by no means reflected 
in the price at which it is sold. Many United 
States industries have developed under the pro- 
tective system to where entire consumption jg 
supplied by them and products are sold at a 
lower price than existed before the tariff Was 
established. The tendency of a tariff is to 
stabilize a market—to take out the gluts and 
famines and to develop industries to a Point 
where there is sufficient American competitive 
supply so that in the long run the customer 
does not suffer. 


A publisher of farm papers wrote: 

Admittedly, the purpose of the tariff is jg 
raise the price in the domestic market on pro- 
duction of our domestic factors and if it dow 
this on what the people in the town buy, it 


most certainly does on what the farmer buys, 


As to the betterment of farmers’ condi. 
tions via the tariff route, many replies ar 
in substantial agreement with the idea tha 
a New York banker and an Iowa agricul. 
tural agent put in almost identical language: 

I see very little promise for the betterment 


| of agricultural conditions through the tariff 
| In the first place, the lines of agricultural pro- 


duction where there is most distress are those 
in which we are producing a considerable sy: 
plus above domestic needs which must be dis- 
posed of by export 


Domestic vs. World Prices 


§ nny second question in Mr. O’Leary’s let- 
ter asked what are the price determinants 


| ior our chief agricultural products. Are the 


| 
| 


| 








prices made by world prices or by domestic 
supply and demand? 

“In so far as world prices are concerned,” 
writes a California agricultural economist, 
“wherever we export agricultural products, 
our prices participate in the making of 
world prices and world prices react on the 
prices in each exporting country.” 

Following an argument similar to the one 
just quoted, a Texas banker writes: 


All prices are affected in a considerable de- 
gree by mass psychology and all agricultural 
products would sell relatively higher if there 
were organized price ‘resistance whether by ¢0- 
operative marketing or otherwise. 


An Iowan whose business is intimately 
connected with farming writes that: 


It should be kept in mind, however, that the 
forces of supply and demand work in a good 
many cases rather awkwardly and that there 
are a good many things such as “customary 
prices,” collective bargaining, temporary monop- 
oly and ignorance of actual conditions on the 
part of buyer, or seller, or both which prevent 
prices from responding in a sensitive way 1 
these fundamental forces. 

A recent theory of farm economics ad- 
vances the idea of farm production in such 
volume as to meet home requirements only 
and at higher prices for the producer. 

It is practically the unanimous opinion of 
all who contributed an answer that, as one 
cooperative manager puts it: 

It would not be a sound national economic 
policy to produce only sufficient agricultural 
products for our own use, while it would be 4 
sound economic policy to produce exportable 
surpluses provided production cost would allow 
our farmers profit on these. 

The theory of only producing for our owm 
immediate needs in our chief agricultural prod- 
ucts is unsound economically and_ practically. 


’s Rusiness 
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Why Some Corporations 
Always Seem to Have the Market in Their Favor 


E sit back and wonder why certain 
corporations always seem to have 

the market in their favor. Some of 

these concerns—not always by any means the 
largest—seem to “hand pick” their markets 
_, and come out of a business recession 
with net earnings unimpaired. And not only 
in marketing do these concerns appear to 
have everything in their favor. .. . often they 
come through a period of shaky credit condi- 
tions with negligible losses. And 


by RICHARD S. CONWAY 


Vice-President of the Brookmire Economic Service 


Market Conditions Are Constantly 
Changing. Current Data and Accurate 
Future Estimates are Necessary 


HART No. DX-12 shows purchasing 

power by counties in a certain state dur 
ing 1924. Chart No. DX-14 shows purchasing 
power in the same territory during the follow- 
ing year. Black indicates good, shaded fair, 
white poor. 


in a form that is clear, concise and readily 
applicable to your business? The best answer 
to that is: where do such firms as Standard 
Oil, General Motors, Beechnut Packing, 
Fisher Bodies, Firestone Tire & Rubber, 
Loose Wiles Biscuit, International Harvester, 
Otis Elevator, Procter & Gamble, Westing- 
house, White Motor, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
and scores of other nationally known successes 
obtain their information? And the answer to 
that is: through one of the most re- 














more often than not, we wonder 
at the timeliness of their purchases 
of raw materials, at the way they 
increase their production facilities 
to take care of what turns out 
afew months later to be an un- 


expectedly large demand. 


Does Knowledge of Their 
Own Business Account 
for These 
Accomplishments? 


HEN we try to determine 
the success achieved by 
these firms, our first impulse is to 
proclaim the genius of their indi- 




















liable sources, The Brookmire 
Economic Service. In addition to 
the above named corporations 
all clients of this, Service—there 
are hundreds of smaller, profit- 
ably operated companies utiliz- 
ing the same Service in helping to 
solve their marketing, purchasing, 
credit and production problems. 
The scope of this Service is un- 
usually comprehensive. The prin- 
cipal executives; Treasurers, 
Credit Managers, Sales and Ad- 
vertising Managers, Purchasing 
Agents...all find it valuable. Facts 
and figures, trends and certainties, 
tabulated on every basic industry 
and weighed against existing in- 
fluences are presented in a form 














vidual executives in assimilating 











that makes them easy to apply. 





their knowledge and experience. 
Yet somehow or other, after- 
thought leads us to the belief that 
such unusual accuracy in estimat- 
ing markets and future demand could not 
have resulted from a one company opinion 
—either group or individual. 


Knowledge of One’s Business 
A Factor 
But Not the Answer 


T would seem that even a most thorough 
experience in one’s own business does not 
suffice. Yet, in the main, that is all the experi- 
ence necessary. It is know/edge of other indus- 
tries; in other words, a broad understanding 
of economic causes and results, that is neces- 
sary. With such knowledge marketing is on 
the toad to becoming as effective as produc- 
tion, in which the United States has out- 
‘tripped the world. In the possession of this 
knowledge lies the reason why some concerns 
—— Seem to have the market in their 
avor, They know, section by section, state 
by state, county by county just where there 
hot only a desire to buy but the money 
Satisfy that desire. They know, before 
rand, how much it will cost in sales effort to 
‘how a profit in, for example, Ramsey county, 
“tinnesota, . , . whether or not it will show a 
Profit at that time... . and if not, when! 





When writing to the above 


Chart DX-12 Chart DX-14 


Showing changes in purchasing power in one state from one year to th? next. 


Black; good, shaded; fair, white; poor. 


Consider what it would have meant to have 
stressed sales and advertising in the same 
cities of the same counties in 1925. Wasted 
effort. Yet in 1924 these localities showed a 
fine profit. No wonder! The purchasing power 
had swung entirely away from some sections 
and had blossomed forth in others. Apply this 
nationally and youwill understand how profits 
are gained or lost. Many trade centers of the 
country will return a profit—even in general 
depressions. Many will show a loss—even 
during an upward trend. Some products will 
sell during certain depressions. Some products 
find parts of their markets restricted in good 
times. To know what products will sell and 
where they should be sold is a phase of busi- 
ness to which most manufacturers are just 
beginning to apply sound methods. 
An Example of One Phase of 
Scientific Marketing 
HERE are many things which enter into 
business success besides the excellence 
of the product or prevailing business condi- 
tions. Proper buying of raw material, skill in 
ascertaining future demand in order to gauge 
production, wisdom in credit policies and a 
dozen other phases of business require con- 
stant attention. 
How can all this information be obtained 









And all of these facts and figures 
are coordinated by a method that 
22 years of practical business ex- 
perience in serving widely diverst- 
fied industry have proved sound. 

Every client receives in addition to regu- 
lar weekly, fortnightly and monthly bulletins, 
consultation privileges which entitle him to 
obtain advice on any individual specific 
matter that he may at any time request... . 
all at an annual fee smaller than a week’s 
salary of a good executive. Send for a set of 
the latest bulletins today. They will give you 
a clear and concise idea of the scope of this 
Service and its application to your business. 
They will be sent free and without obligation. 
A few minutes to dictate the request to your 
secretary will be all that is required. We will 
also send you a copy of a new booklet “What 
an Economic Service Can Do For You.” 

No large corporation should be without 
this Service as a valuable supplement to its 
own research department and any smaller 
business will find it of value far in excess of 
its cost. At least take advantage of this op- 
portunity to obtain a report on current busi- 
ness conditions and the outlook for the next 
few months. This will be included with the 
material which we will gladly send you to 
enable you to judge the value of the Service 
to you. Write today. The Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service (Commercial Division) 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


acvertiser, Tur Brooxmire Economic Service, please mention Nation's Business 
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°Would you put your plant 


over a coal mine ? 


You wouldn’t even put your plant close to a mine if it was 
far from your customers, raw. materials and labor supply. 
Looking for the best balance of all considerations you may 
find Wilmington to be your best location. 


Have Wilmington Measured for Your Factory—Free! 
Our consultant will make a survey of what Wilmington has 
to meet each of your requirements, if you will write and tell 
us what they are. A conservative answer to every question. 
In general Wilmington offers the following: 


Railroads—important divisions of the 
Pennsylvania, Reading, and B. & O. 
Overnight deliveries to 20% of Ameri- 
ca’s population. You can ship also by 
water and motor truck. You will be 
convenient to the biggest part of the 
East and yet you will escape the traffic 
jam of shipping from the big seaboard 


abundance at low rates. Short haul 
from the coal mines and refineries. 

City Advantages. A stable supply of 
labor of all grades, because this is an 
attractive town to live in—it is sup- 
ported by the solid prosperity of its 
diversified industries, including the 
world’s largest manufacturers in sev- 


cities. eral lines. Model schools, many 
Y ; Re ; churches, fine residential and business 
New Marine Terminal expertly districts and modern hotels. 


; planned to get your shipments off with Special Advantages. Comfortable 


4 speed. Large deep-sea vessels. Latest 


equipment for handling all classes of 
shipments expeditiously. Railroad 
tracks and through truck lanes to ship- 
side. Open and covered storage. 
Factory sites available nearby. 10 
minutes from heart of the city. 


Power, Fuel, Gas, Pure Water, ia 


Climate, favorable State Corporation 
Laws, and absence of radical social leg- 
islation. Wilmington is the convenient 
door to the fast-growing Southeast. 
With splendid transportation by rail 
and water, this is the logical city for 
firms and branch factories planning to 
serve the East, the Southeast, and 
foreign and coast-wise markets. 


Address: Industrial Department, Room 1303, Chamber of Commerce 


WILMINGTON 
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In the first place, take wheat for example, 
farmer never knows just how many bushels’ of 
wheat czn or will be raised per acre, [f 

| planting should be governed by domestic con. 
| sumption and we should have a short Crop, we 
would be required to import sufficient to make 
up the deficit which would go to consumers at 
the world price plus the high protective tariff 

On the other hand, if we should have an gy. 
ceedingly large crop we should either have to 
store our surplus pending a short crop or e. 
port the surplus, as at present, when the domes. 
tic price would immediately become the worg 
price. 

We purchase a large amount of commoditig 
which cannot be produced in this country as 
economically as they can be produced in othe 
; countries. These commodities must be paid for 
}in kind. And if we should confine our 
| duction to domestic demands the trade balance 
| would be against us and wou!d soon bring about 
; 4 question which wou!'d be embarrassing to the 
| American farmer, as it would result in many of 
| lis necessities of life costing him more, 
| It is questionable whether the American 
| farmer can bring about economies by mass pro. 
| duction that would permit him to produce a 
| a profit and sell his crops in competition with a 
| low standard of living in other countries. As 

a matter of fact the American farmer today is 
fhe more efficient than is commonly sup. 
| posed. Per man power unit, the American 
farmer produces more than any other farmer on 
the face of the giobe 








On the other hand one of the large grain 
|exporters believes that economies can be 
| brought about by the use of mass produc. 
| tion methods. 


Controlling Surpluses 


E hia question of surplus production brings 
out interesting suggestions. Because of the 
inevitable variation in production a miller 
suggests that the acreage planted be stabil- 
ized so that the only variations in produc 
tion would be due to variation in yield. And 
a New York banker believes that “orderly 
production would be more important than 
orderly marketing.” 
A Dallas banker makes this point: 





The country merchant and banker have im- 
| plicit faith in the spring of the year when the 
|crops are planted throughout the nation but 
seem determined to market in a period of sixty 
days what it takes from seven to eight months 
to produce what is really the world’s supply 
for a year. 

Another point of view is presented bya 
western agricultural economist: 

I do not see that sound national economic 
policy is involved at all in any case where the 
fermer can export at a profit. The real que- 
| tion is the definition of the profit. Most farm- 
|ers have not been exporting wheat at a profit 
|except in occasional years for a long time 
| What they have been doing is farming for the 
| opportunity of resale value of land to which 

the domestic price and the export price of 
wheat were subsidiary by-products in effect. — 

One basic difficulty with agriculture today & 
that the farmers have learned that they must 
make money on operation: with decline of farm 
values they cannot hope to do what they used 
to do before the war—make money on 
Few forms of agriculture achieve economy under 
| mass production. Certainly the diversified agm 

culture that we teach our farmers does not 
itself to that as a rule 

Immigration as a factor in the farm prob 
lem comes in for attention. Would an or 
crease in the supply of labor be of benefit’ 
Probably not, according to the manager of 2 
Pacific coast cooperative association 
wrote: F 

Most of this labor would naturally drift i 
the factory districts. It might result in lowe 
| wages for factory employes and lower manil- 
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cost to the manufacturer. This | 
‘cht result in lower purchasing power all | 
around but it is questionable whether this | 
jower cost would be reflected to any great ex- | 

t in the price that the farmer has to pay | 
at supplies, particularly if the tariff «4 
mained it is. 

lf a bree amount of cheap labor would | 
drift into the sections it would simply increase 
roduction to the extent that it would aggra- | 
P the condition rather than remedy it. We | 
a ample man power on our farms today to | 


Different reasons are given by a Chicago 
lawyer against the relaxing of our present 
immigration restrictions. 


I feel quite clear that it would be a mis- 
take to modify the restrictions of our im- 


The reasons of the restrictions are in the inter- 
ests of the entire population and modification 
ought not to occur in the interests of a single 
class as opposed to the general interests, Ii 
there were modifications it would only produce 
temporary relief, for the working man who | 
would be willing to work for farm wages would 
soon be attracted to the factories by larger 
wages. 

A western railroad man believes the im- 
migration laws are now on the wrong basis, 
since immigration is measured by the num- 
ber who came during a certain period of 
years which had nothing to do with our 
needs, but reflected only the views of aliens 
who happened to want to come to America 
during that period. There should be now, 
according to this contributor, selections with 
respect to personal qualifications and the 
needs of the country. 

Several men in the southwest advocate 
allowing seasonal workers to come in for | 
the necessary period. After their work is | 
done they should leave the country. | 

The head of a large farm organization | 
points out that farm labor is, even in the | 
most menial tasks, more or less skilled and | 
that the introduction of a larger volume of 
unskilled labor into the country would not 
help the farmer. 


Too Much Credit 


E HAVE Federal Land Banks, Inter- 

mediate Credit Banks, and the Federal 
Reserve System. Do these agencies ade- 
quately care for agricultural credit needs? 
A definite suggestion is made by the head of 
a large farm organization, who says: 


Credit is well taken care of except that the 
amortization plan of financing at a low rate of 
interest will help in cooperative marketing of 
farm products. I do not mean more credit but 
provision for refunding credit now used on 
mote favorable terms and at lower rates of 
interest. 


Last month, in Nation’s Bustness, Erié 





Englund pointed out that some bankers had 


too enthusiastic in farm financing and 
that the excess credit extended to farmers 
was the cause of much of the trouble now 
experienced — particularly in the so-called 
orm Belt. 
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This Idea Saves 
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Big Sums on any 





This shows a Wallace Portable 
Saw cutting 2-inch stock. It 
handles this as easily as smaller 
pieces 





Here is a jointer making a7-16- 
inch cut. It handles this heavy 
work, but it is capable of the 
finest adjustments. 


Look at this Planer. You can 
carry it anywhere, hook on any 
light socket, and do jobs that 
you never thought possible ex- 
cept ina mill, 





The Manager of a large cooperative so- 
ciety in Oregon writes: 


American agriculture needs no further credit | 


facilities. It is possible that there has been in 
seme imstances too much credit granted the 


*merican farmers. Due to the Federal Inter- | 
mediate Credit Banks and through the Federal 


Reserve System ample credit is furnished the 
average farmer. 

tis true that there is no production credit 
wwailable. And while it is true that this has 


been Fequested by a great many people, it is, | 


When writi 


ng to | 









BELTLESS— 
Attach to any 
light socket 


roduce far more than this country can con- 
at or will consume for a great many years. og ay or ng pera on 


Maintenance engineers, factory managers 
and construction superintendents can make 
tremendous savings on any operation where 
wood is used. 


At Least 30% Guaranteed 


Amazing results can be obtained in increased pro- 
duction, saving of labor and time, by this new sys- 
tem of bringing portable planers, saws and other 
woodworking machines direct to the job. They 
handle quickly and easily the hardest jobs on new 
buildings, repairs and maintenance, factory oper- 
ations, and hundreds of small jobs that have always 
been done by high-priced hand labor. We guaran- 
tee a saving of at least 30% where Wallace 
Machines are not now used. 


The Wallace Idea 


I To save wasted steps by placing machines at the 
elbow of the workman. 


2 To save time and energy by moving the ma- 
chines to the material instead of bulky material 
to the machines. 


3 To eliminate hand work with a convenient ma- 
chine capable of handling a range of work from 
heavy cuts on large stock to the most exacting 
work on the smallest pieces. 


@ To save investment by working machines of the 
proper size to capacity. 

§ To build portable woodworking machines which 
possess a maximum of power at a minimum ex- 


pense. 
Free Trial 


We are ready to prove on any job just how big a 
saving one or more Wallace Portable Woodworking 
Machines will make, without cost to you. We will 
put them in your shop or on any construction job, 
and let you see how they speed up production, elim- 
inate waste of time and effort, save material, and 
do a better job. Wallace Portable Machines are 
proving every day how invaluable they can be, 
even on small jobs. The coupon or your letterhead 
will bring complete information without any obli- 
gation of any kind. 


| J. D. Wallace & Company, 
157 S. California Ave., Chicago, II. 


+ 
You may send me complete information about 
Wallace Portable Woodworking Machines, with | 
facts about jobson which they have saved money, | 


| together with complete details of your guaran- 
l tee to save 30%. 

| Name 

| Firm 

| Address 
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Let it RAIN |! 
Lead paint sheds water 


: VERYBODY talks about the 
weather, but nobody*does any- 
thing about it.” 

Mark Twain was wrong. Decidedly. 
But he plied a pencil, not a paint 
brush. For painters, who work with 
an all-lead paint, will tell you that a 
lot has been done about the weather. 

Rain, snow, sun—all the causes of 
weathering and deterioration, are 
turned aside when they strike the 
protective film of an all-lead paint. 

This superior paint protection has 
been used for centuries. And still 
today in Dutch Boy pure white-lead, 
all who live in houses have the same 
sure and truly economical means to 
“do something about the weather.” 

Boards can’t warp and decay when 
protected with Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint. Made from the metal lead, 
Dutch Boy white-lead is impervious 
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to moisture. Spread over any surface, 
it forms a tough yet resilient film that 
will not crack with expansion and con- 
traction. Instead, this long-lasting 
paint film wears down gradually and 
evenly, making repainting easy. 

Those who like fine things will ap- 
preciate another side of this all-lead 
paint. It can be easily tinted to any 
desired color. That means you get 
just the tint or shade you want. And 
this paint holds its color indefinitely. 

There are several other economy 
sides to Dutch Boy white-lead. It can 
be mixed in any desired quantity—a 
half pint or twenty gallons. It can be 
bought in small or large amounts—1 
pound tins up to 100 pound kegs. It 
goes far. One gallon covers, hides, 
protects, from 550 to 650 square feet 
of surface. And it can be used for 
almost any kind of painting job— 
a chair or your 
whole house, in- 
side and out. 

Ask any good 
painter. Or if you 
wish helpful in- 
formation ready 
to refer to at all 
times, send for 
this 


iis ves 


‘ 


\ 
34-page home-owner’s 
paint guide 


“Decorating the Home” it is called. 
Full color illustrations show unusual 
outside and interior effects. Easy-to- 
follow paint formulas, 50 color chips, 
and many money-saving handy hints 
alone are well worth a letter. 

Just address your request to our 
Department of Decoration in care of 
our nearest branch. Any special ques- 
tions you may have will also be gladly 
answered by the color and paint spe- 
cialists of this department. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 7 Boston, 
131 State Street + Buffalo, 116 Oak 
Street + Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street 7 Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue 7 Cleveland, 820 West Su- 
perior Avenue ¢ St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut Street + San 
Francisco, 485 California 
Street + Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead & Oi! Co. of 
Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut 
Street. 


Every pail or keg of white-lead 
bearing the Dutch Boy trade- 
mark is a guaranteed all-lead 
product. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 


Nationa, Leap Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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production credit. ... The American farmer 
now asking for more credit is usually a man 
without collateral who would be a poor righ 
in any event. 

Too much credit has wrought great injury 
on the American farmer, particularly the Ameri. 
can stock producer in times past. Perhaps it 
is not too much credit but an unwise extension 
of the credit available. 

The present system, however, does need q 
better understanding and more economical ad. 
ministration than we are at present experiene. 
ing. The interpretation of the Agricultural 
Credit Act of 1923 could be made consider. 
ably broader without in any sense injuring its 
safety and a broad interpretation of this ag 
with reference to credit would, in our opinion, 
go a long way toward solving many of the 
farmer’s present problems. 


“Pools” Would Help 


A MONG other interesting suggestions of- 

fered are these: 

A North Dakota 
more “pools.” 

An Illinois manufacturer urges storage 
warehouses under government ownership or 
supervision. 

Others suggest the creation of facilities 
for the dissemination of information per- 
tinent to the growing and marketing of 
crops. 

A Missouri lawyer argues for the develop 
ment of transportation in the Mississippi 
| Valley. 
| A farm organization leader strongly ad- 
| vocates manufacturing plants throughout the 
farm country. This would provide the 
|farmer with occupation during the dull 
' farming season and increase his income, It 
| would diversify the needs of the commu 
nity, stabilize conditions, and bring markets 
nearer to the farmer. 

An Indiana banker thinks the trouble lies 
in the fact—as he states—that the farmer 
| has been deflated and industry hasn’t. He 
believes agriculture is on a sounder basis 
than industry, and that the need of the 
country is not for more hands to do the 
work but a need for more work. 


banker recommends 





Taxation 
CoP ORT banker gives us his opin- 
+ ion: 





Until the United States Chamber people come 
to believe that their industry, commerce, and 
manufacturing is largely super-imposed on 
the production of the soil and that the tax 
burden is carried disproportionately by the 
| agriculturalists, we cannot hope to create at 
atmosphere where the agriculturalists as a whole 
| will believe in the integrity of our intentions. 


| 


his letter writes: 

It has been characteristic of American life 
| that the farmer was a king in his own domain. 
|combining the elements of a pioneer, landed 
proprietor, business manager, property Ownet, 
and employer of labor, a free and independent 
citizen, courageous, intelligent, resourceful and 
capable. 

From the farms in the past has come in large 
'degree the strength of the nation. ... 

Turning from this picture to the peasantry of 
the Old World, the contrast is startiing. There 
| agriculture is low in the scale of occupations. q 
| would go far on any practical road to maintall 
| the superior status of agriculture in this county 
| and to equalize unwholesome differences betwee? 
| agriculture and other kinds of activities. Ce 
tainly our national policy should be against 
| any course tending over the course of time t0 
Lring our rural population to the social stats 
cf the peasantry of Europe or the peons 
| Mexico and South American countries. 


| A Pittsburgh manufacturer in concluding 
| 
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our road men 


REALIZE 
how marvellously 
a big new talking 
point invigorates 


SALES 


HE use of genuine Stainless Steel to beautify 
exposed parts or safeguard working parts 
against erosion, abrasion, rust, corrosion, and wear, 
furnishes such a selling angle. 
Dealers can testify how deeply genuine Stainless 
Steel has impressed itself on the mind and imagina- 
tion of the consumer. 


BUSINESS 


59 


Women especially are always ready to give prefer- 
ence to any product marked “Stainless Steel’’. 
Genuine Stainless Steel has relieved them of hours 
of drudgery in scouring cutlery, kitchen utensils, 
and oven linings, and brought a new beauty into 
the kitchen and dining room. 


And now, gun barrels, immune from pitting and 
leading; golf irons that don’t nick, rust, or tarnish; 
and measuring tapes on which the etching cannot 
be effaced, are impressing the same lesson of Stain- 
less superiority on masculine consciousness. 


Genuine Stainless Steel is several times as hard and 
durable as ordinary steel, and its gleaming mirror- 
like surface adds a marvellous attractiveness. Few 
changes can be made in your products that offer 
such remarkable sales advantages. None offer more 
in dealer and consumer interest. 


Perhaps we can aid you in discovering such im- 
provements. In the meantime, mail coupon for 
“Stainless in Industry” 


AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


COMMONWEALTH BUILDING 
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Stainless Gun Barrels 
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for Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. has 
added a new selling angle to their 
Products by putting out rifles and 
Shotguns with “Stainless’’ barrels. 
If you hunt, you can realize the con- 
venience of gun barrels that do not 
Pit or corrode, even if you are com- 
pelled to defer cleaning for a few 
ays. Also, they resist the cutting 
action of hot gases and abrasive wear 


and tear to a degree h 
eretofore un- 
dreamed of. 


They're a boon to sportsmen—who 
Have responded with the interest that 
is the life of sales. 








American Srarniess Steez. Company 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Send me a copy of your booklet “Stainless in Industry:” 


Name 


Address eovecese 
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Increase your 
efforts to cut 
production 

costs” 
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TODAY’S NEED is what must 
be met to extend TODAY’S | 
PROSPERITY. And that need | 
is LOWER and STILL LOWER | 
PRODUCTION COSTS. 


Wasteful production practices 
must go—in industrial clean- 
ing as in everything else. 





Manufacturers are now studying 
cleaning with the same care and thor- 
oughness as has been given to the 
handling of material, plant layout, 
time study and production sched- 
uling, for the reason that more and 
more concerns in all industries are | 
finding in their cleaning cnd related 
operations opportunities for effecting 
substantial economies that materially 
cut production costs. 


Over 18,000 concerns are profiting 
in some worth-while way by the use 
of Oakite Materials and Methods. 
: We are ready to prescribe low cost 
cleaning methods for your plant. 
Write us today. No obligation. 





No. 879. Cleaning Waste and Wiping Cloths. 
881. Modern Metal Cleaning. 
997. Wet Finishing Textiles. 
1042. Modern Cutting and Grinding. 
1053. Service Stations, Garages, etc. 
1130. Oakite in Institutions. 
1182. Cleaning in Dairy Industry. 
1216. Automotive Manufacturers. 
1222. Cleaning inRailroadand Car Shops. 
1251. Cleaning in Hotels. 
1422. Oakite in Power Plants. 





Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located at:— 





Albany -_ sntown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, *Bos- | 
ton, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, | 
N. C., *C hicago, *Cinciunati, *Cleveland, *Columbus 
Ohio *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, *Des 

: Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., *Grand Rapids, 

j Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, Jacksonville, fla 

| *Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky , *Milwaukee 

} *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N. 4 

: New Haven, *New York, *Oakiand, Cal, Philadelphia 
*Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Provi- 
dence, Readir *Rochest Ro ord, Rock Island 
*San Francisco, *Se att ‘ “Bt. I mais, Springfield, Ii1., 
Syracuse *Toledo T ront “Tulsa, Okla., Utica 
*Vancouver, B. C., Wi illiams sport, Pa., Worcester. 


"Stocks of Oakite Materials are ansvtad in these cities 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cl aning Materials ans Methods 
®OAKITE pans BY OAKITE PRODUCTS. INC. 
r fomery Onweer cuemicar co. 24A Thames St., New York, N. 
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What the World of Finance Js 
Talking Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


[ene ENGINEER'S rdéle is to direct 
energies and overcome resistance. 

For five years, the largest trust 
company in the country has been headed 
by a mining engineer. 

William C. Potter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company since 1921, recognizes 
that fibbing and withholding information on 
the part of business practitioners develops 
resistances which block the free flow of 
credit. Mr. Potter therefore concludes that 
the prospective borrower will serve himself 
best by telling his banker the whole truth 
concerning his business affairs. 


System in Obtaining Loans 


ASKED Mr. 

in quest of 
banker. 

“Borrowers,” replied the blue-eyed in- 
dividual who was born in Chicago fifty-two 
years ago, the son of a bank president of the 
middle west, “should have the full records 
of their business affairs available and be 
able to present them to the banker in sys- 
tematic form. They should be willing to 
tell the banker the whole truth, for, if 
there are any loopholes, some one will prob- 
ably discover them anyway. 

“Tf the customer withholds adverse in- 
formation about his affairs, the banker, on 
discovering the situation, is likely to shut 
off his credit, but, if he tells all his difficul- 
ties and troubles voluntarily in- a candid 
there is a better feeling and the bank- 


Potter how the business man 
a loan should approach the 


to overcome difficulties. The banker 
has mental reservations toward customers 
who are secretive and is inclined to be more 
liberal to a customer who is open and above 
board and keeps his banker continuously 
informed about developments, whether 
javorable or otherwise.” 

Mr. Potter has sharply chiselled features, 
a fair complexion, and his hair is beginning 
to be tinged with gray. He has a facility in 
getting to the crux of any problem. His ex- 
position of what the banker expects from 
borrowers should be of immense practical 
value to business men. 

“It pays the customer,’ added Mr. Potter, 
“to establish friendly relations with his 
banker. The Guaranty Trust Company, for 
has about 50,000 customers and, 
through its customers and the acquaintances 
of the officers, has very wide contacts 
throughout the busiuess community. A big 
bank is, in a clearing house of in- 
formation. 


Banks May Help Customers 


a al IT. iS fully in 
customers’ needs 


a sense, 


formed concerning its 
and activities, it’ can 
frequently be of service in bringing men 
and jobs together and in bringing concerns 
which can profitably join hands ihto contact 
with one another. For example, one of our 
cood clients was seeking means of expanding 
already satisfactory business. Another 
| customer of the bank had a new device of 
great technical value which it was not mar- 
keting properly. We introduced the execu- 
‘tives of the two concerns and the former 
took over the marketing of the product for 
the latter to their mutual profit.” 


| its 
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Mr. Potter expressed the view that the 
preponderance of current business factors 
indicates the continuance of prosperity fo, 
an indefinite period. 

The former mining engineer, who became 
president of the Guaranty during the de 
pressed days of the post-armistice deflation, 
does not believe that current business meth- 
ods are perfect and beyond improvement, 

I asked Mr. Potter to be specific and to 
indicate the particular avenues toward ego. 
nomic progress which he visualized. 

“There is always opportunity for progress 
and improvement, and the present condi- 
tion of the country offers special oppor. 
tunities for progress along several lines 
which might be saauetae: 

“1. Improved industrial processes resylt- 
ing from scientific discoveries, standardiza- 
tion of products in some industries, and a 
more complete realization of the economies 
— in mass production. 

Better transportation systems, egpe- 
( ally the development of motor transporta- 
tion, better shipping laws and railroad con- 
solidations. 

“3. Greater economy in _ distribution, 
through a wider application of large-scale 
methods in the distributive process and the 
elimination of useless middlemen. 

“4. The restoration of normal financial 
conditions throughout the world. 

‘5. The development of more foreign 
markets and a more intensive cultivation of 
existing ones. 

“6. The encouragement of American in- 
ventive and business genius. 

“7, Better understanding and increased co- 
operation between business and government 
with less of politics and more of economics. 

“8. Freeing productive enterprise and in- 
vested capital from the burden of unwar- 
ranted taxation.” 

The foregoing may be regarded as an en- 


gineer-banker’s creed. 

\V J1TH the disappearance of pioneer 
days at the frontiers, business success 

in the United States has come to depend 

more on carefully conceived programs and 

less on lucky strikes than in the past. 

I was discussing this trend recently with 
the thoughtful Henry Bruere, third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Bruere, who at one 
time was chamberlain of the city of New 
York, directs the Policyholders Bureau, ut 
der which the social service activities of the 


New Viewpoint of Industry 


company are centered. It is Mr. Bruere’s 
task to study business technique, particu 
iarly in the matter of industrial relations, 


and his observations are based on wide first- 
hand contacts with business leaders. 
“A new and younger generation of busi- 


ness leaders.” said Mr. Bruere, “is bringing 
a fresh viewpoint into the commer 
world. I think business success is becoming 


more a question of method and less a mat 
ter of personality. 

“T find widespread interest everywhere i 
business stability. There is less em 
excitement over labor turnover, for exalt 
Pp le.’ 
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nsporta- E , ; j ; z.. ae bs Multigraph Department of The 
ad con- le GEER S38 Bae bids. — - Hoover Company, makers of the 
universally kno Hoover Suction 
‘ibution, Sweeper. : ia 
‘ge-scale wae 2 sc ‘* 
and the oe aka ae? 
She HOOVER 
- . COMPANY 
Inancial ieliath Millia nti, alee San ini 
ocmannonte canton oMie Af f : 
al ter ten. years Of experi- 
oreign 
tie al Se le ence they know that the 
me Multigraph’ both SAVES 
and SELLS. 
sed C0- 
, Mr. Hugh Kline 
TnMeM American Mult “ye Sales Co., , . 
nomics, Canton, Ohio Read the interesting letter re- 
and in- Dear Mr. Kline:- produced at the left—and then 
unwar- of : 
We believe that some expression of appre- write, On your eee eer 9 
ciation is due you for making it possible for us to enjoy the use , elow scrib- 
an en- of three of your Senior Multigraphs. We have been users of your for the book shown » desc 
product for approximately ten years and during that time either a ing the latest and most complete 
one, two or three machines have been operating every working day. printing Multigraph. 
The Hoover Company maintains a large Print 
y Sh 
op of their own and quite often our mltigraphs are called upon F ‘ . . . . _ 
P to do the pinch-hitting or printing of forms, hand bills, etc. Most THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO, 
pioneer of car work, however, has to do with circular letters to our field 1806 East 40th Se., Cleveland, Ohio 
SUCCESS ° 
depend One of the most effective uses of the 
ns and Multigraph is the imprinting of dealer letter heads, we believe. 
It enables us to offer to our dealers an imprinted letter head, with 
be a letter multigraphed on it end filled in as well as the addressing 
y with of the envelopes. In other words, # complete letter service is of- 
; ;: fered to every Hoover dealer, with the exception of course of the 
| vice- posting expense. 
Insur- There are many ways in which such letter heads 
at one can be used to advantage for both large and small manufacturers as 
f New well ae wide-a-wake retail dealers. 
U. un- In fact, the Multigreaph makes available many 
f h methods for labor and expense saving in offices as well as means for 
0 the increasing sales. 
ruere § 
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tee iiineree you start building at all—is the 
time to look ahead twenty years or more. 
You have a right to expect rising property values in 
your neighborhood. But make sure that the house you 
are providing for the security and comfort of your 
family is not going to depreciate with the years. 
Build of Face Brick—the permanent building mate- | 
rial. Then you may be sure that every rise in prop- | 
erty values will be more than sustained by the real 


value of your home. 


And Face Brick offers you a range of exquisite ef- 
fects in color and texture that will give class and indi- 
viduality to your home as no other material. 


The“Story of Brick” contains much valuable infor- 
mation. You should have it. Sent free. 


THESE BOOKS HELP YOU BUILD A BETTER HOME 


i Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. These houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design, economical to 
build, and convenient in floor plan. 
Issued in four booklets showing 3 to 
4-room houses, 5-room houses,6-room 
houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The 
entire set for one dollar; and any one 
of the books, 25 cents. We can supply 
complete working drawings at nomi- 


“Face Brick Bungalow and 


nal prices. 





tomorrow-~for twenty 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 


designs of two-story six-room Face 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1730 Peoples Life Building - Chicago, Illinois 


A-F-B-A 
USE FACE BRICK 
—tt Pays 





Six-room House No. 623 


Designed for the Service Department 
of American Face Brick Association. 


Build for today ~ for 


years from now 
with FACE BRICK 


Brick houses, representing a wide 
variety of architectural styles and in- 
terior arrangements, selected from 350 
designs submitted in a nation-wide 
Architectural Competition. Sent for 
50 cents. Complete working drawings 
for these houses at nominal cost. 

The Home Fires,” a most attractive 
fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for fireplace con- 
struction. Sent for 25 cents. 

A New House for the Old.” Stop re- 
pairing and painting by veneering the 
old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
Booklet sent free. 
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booms and God-made hurricanes in Florida, 
the general industrial renaissance jn the 
South continues uninterruptedly as an oyt. 
|standing long-term phenomenon. The jp. 
dustrialization of the vast districts with 
an equable climate (suitable for all year 
round out-of-door life) south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line proceeds in an_ order| 
| manner—without the drama or the Violence 
of localized boom districts. The South is to 
a large extent self-sufficient, but the new 
emergence of hitherto lethargic groups js 
likely to raise substantially further the 
| standard of living in the southern states and 
to increase the demand not only for lecal 
products but also for merchandise produced 
in distant places. Manufacturers in the 
north, who are bent on increasing their for. 
eign trade, might find new markets within 
the Union—among a people who speak the 
same language, use the same currency, and 
who will never erect tariff barriers against 
them. 


Return of Railroad Stocks 


A? THE Stock Exchange, speculators for 
several months have been rediscover- 
ing railroad securities. Prior to 1910, rail- 
road stocks were the elite in the investment 
world. Then came strangling regulation and 
a swift decline in railroad earnings and 
credit. War orders resulted in heavy traf- 
fic and a marked improvement in earnings in 
1916, but, after the United States entered 
the fray, railroad affluence soon vanished 
and under government operation, expenses 
mounted much more rapidly than earnings, 
| Six years ago, the carriers were turned back 
| to their owners—undermaintained, _ ill 
, equipped with motive power and freight 
and passenger cars, and with managerial 
morale as low as the depressed earning 
power. 

In 1920, Congress passed the New Trans- 
portation Act, which was the legalization of 
a new attitude toward big business. Hith- 
erto regulatory acts were devices for kicking 
big business around and arresting abuses. 
|The Interstate Commerce Commission since 
its creation in 1887 had been progressively 
urged by Congress only to wield a big stick. 
In 1920, however, Congress amplified its 
position and asked the I. C. C. to assume a 
responsibility for keeping railroad credit 
good, as well as continuing to protect the 
traveling public and shippers. The current 
railroad monthly reports reflect the fruits 
of the new policy. The I. C. C. has been 
called upon within limits to establish rates 
which give the well-managed roads a living 
wage, and also to approve various new 
| alignments and mergers, which prior to 1920 
would have perhaps run counter to the 
anti-trust laws. 

For a period of years, during the de- 
terioration of railroad credit, prudent im- 
vestors withdrew capital from railroad 
stocks. There was a flow of funds to new- 
|comers in the financial world—to the stocks 
'of a miscellany of industrial corporations. 
| Now there is a revival of public apprecia- 
i tion of railroad securities, which are staging 
'a comeback. Railroad stocks are no longer 
| shunned and ignored. Skeptics were slow to 
| act, however, and waited for the new rela- 
tions between government and business in 








the railroad field to be translated into 
| heightened earning power before making 
|commitments. Thus, in the bull markets 


of recent years, railroad stocks lagged be 
| hind industrials. 

In the calendar year 1926 it seems ap 
'parent that the net operating income of 
the Class I railroads will be larger than m 
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CRANE VALVES : : 
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A view of a wash-oil 
cooler in the plant of 
the By-Products Coke 
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3 = w 4 oa & * Corporation, South 
eg ; - - > Chicago, Dlinois. The 
: . > B+ Be * . ‘ 
4 - pipe coils and special 
fittings weredesigned 
ie e— ee ; era = and supplied by 
. ae a if ¥ 3 * : ae Be 


Crane. 


Making TNT and mothballs from coal 


Would you guess that aspirin is related to ready roof- neers have designed special coils and fittings that 
ing? Or that there is kinship between perfumes and enable marked economy of layout in by-product coke 
paints, between carbolic acid and dyes of infinite and gas oven installations. 

color-variety, between mothballs and trinitrotoluene? This is but another illustration of the value of Crane 
All these substances and literally hundreds research and Crane knowledge based on 71 
of thousands of others have a common an- years of experience. Practically every field of 
cestor: coal! They come from coal tar, the human activity benefits from the safety, de- 
by-product as coal is destructively distilled pendability, and economy of Crane valves, 
to give us gas to light and heat our houses, fittings, and piping. On ships at sea, in loco- 
and coke for the steel mills. motives, in factories and water works and 
To make coal thus yield its forest-wealth of , power plants, in the oil fields, and homes, for 
forgotten ages has heen.a complex problem 4 Crane water-con- ll purposes and on all pressures, Crane prod- 
for engineer and chemist. Co-operating with — !relled direct flush- —_ yets are serving faithfully. You insure your- 


ing valve. Economi- 


coke oven technical experts, Crane engi- cal of water; efficient. self similar service when you specify Crane. 


CRANE 


PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL LIQUID, STEAM, OIL, AND GAS 


WRITE CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 

Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 

CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 

CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 

C'E CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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is indispensable to economic 
service and profitable manu- 
facture. 


It is a super-hard hardwood with a 
dense, close-knit grain of high 
~é@ wearing quality. How it endures 
under friction is evidenced by the 
long life of Hard Maple pulleys; 
Hard Maple flooring often out- 
wears adjoining stone door sills. 


It combines great strength and resi- 
liency with comparative lightness. 
Weight for weight, Hard Maple is 
actually stronger than structural 
steel and will stand vibration and 
shock without fracture. 


Since it resists warping tendencies 
and is responsive to all finishes, 
Hard Maple plays an important 
part in the furniture industry andin 
musical instrument manufacture. 


Builders of high class auto bodies, 
after exhaustive experimentation, 
insist that wooden frames give the 
best all-around satisfaction,and the 
Hard Maple demand for this pur- 
pose is rapidly increasing. Bowling 
alleys and pins, chopping blocks, 
shipping crates and boxes, are 
made of Hard Maple because noth- 
ing else will bear equal use and 
abuse. 


Perhaps it offers equal 
advantageous utiliza- 
tion in your product. 


Our Forest Products Engineering Department will 
gladly furnish you with authentic data upon thein- 
dustrial application of Hard Maple, and will send 
you the Hard Maple Handbook FREE on request. 


Northern HARD MAPLE Manfrs. 
309 F.R.A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 


NOTE: Hard Maple may be had in mixed 
shipments with Beech, Birch and other de- 
- sirable Northern Hardwoods. Write for 

list of member mills. 


ge q 
a >THE HARDEST HARDWOODS 
Lt , GROW IN THE NORTH 
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any previous year in the history of tran. 
portation. However, the rate of i 
per dollar invested was higher in 1916, the 
record year thus far. ; 

When the railroads were relinquished 
the government, private management yas 
challenged to make good. If it failed, goy. 
| ernment operation would have been the jp. 
jevitable alternative. Railroad executives 
have succeeded by enormously heightenj 
the level“ of efficiency in moving  traj 
More intensive use of equipment, the use of 
| heavitr¢locomotives, and new passenger and 
| freight cars helped in the improvement jp 
| the service, which, more particularly sprang 
from a new morale and enthusiasm among 
operating officials. 

Railroads Are Improving ~ 
TT.HE RAILROADS have so improved their 
credit that they are now in position to 
| finance more fundamental changes, which ‘will 
| bring them into step’ witk#fhe recent Prog. 
» er 
| ress of the business of the country. 

Discussing this. question with me, A, J. 
County, chief financial officer of the Penp- 
|sylvania Railroad, said we haven’t “twen- 
lieth centuty railroading” yet, but to a 
| large extent nineteenth century methods and 
equipment. “Various significant changes,” 
remarked -Mr. County, “have awaited only 
the assurance that new money _ invested 
would earn a fair return, such as electrifica- 
tion of the lines, the construction of extra 
tracks, and the building of new freight and 
passenger terminals.” 

Employers give the impression _ that, 
broadly speaking, the American working- 
man is producing efficiently at the pres- 
ent time. Frank A. Vanderlip once defined 
prosperity as the full employment of labor 
at high effective wages. 


Record Automobile Sales 


UTOMOBILE manufacturers long ago 
placed more cars in the street than the 
chart drawers believed was possible. 

The long feared saturation point bugaboo 
has become less a question of the purchas- 
ing power of individuals and more a mat- 
ter of extending highways and finding park- 
ing space. 

Aggregate sales of cars in 1926 are not 
likely to run substantially ahead of the 
record breaking total for 1925, but the 
larger and more efficient companies have 
gained on their smaller competitors. Speci 
fically, the General Motors Corporation has 
taken away business from other companies. 
| Last year this Morgan-du Pont combination 
| boasted that it sold one out of every five 
cars; now it makes and sells one out of 
every four. 

The stock-market popularity of General 
Motors over a period of months symbolizes 
Wall Street’s changing attitude toward the 
automotive industry. When the new Ve 
hicle of transportation was first mm 
vented, Wall Street, distinctly skeptical, 
yelled “get a horse.” In subsequent yeals, 
it was still an unbeliever, prophesying that 
the rate of expansion would not last. It 
warned repeatedly of the saturation pout 
which never seemed to come. : 

Incidentally, bankers in the financial dis 
trict anticipate, as the next step in the aute 
| motive industry, an era of mergers and Col 
| solidations. 

Sign of the times: The Wall Street Jou- 
nal is now being printed in the  formet 
plant of the late lamented Call, Socialist 
| daily. The Journal’s own plant in Broad 
Street meantime is being renovated 
expanded. 
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Internal Grinding Spindles made 
by EX-CELL-O Tool Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, for application to all 
makes of grinders. Both air 
turbine and belt-driven spindles 
are equipped with ball bearings 
m having Bakelite laminated re- 
A tainers. The smaller one attains 
a speed of 65,000 R.P.M,. 






At the amazing speed 
of 65,000 RPM. 


Over 1,000 revolutions per second is the speed 
attained by this EX-CELL-O air turbine-driven 
grinding spindle, and this speed was made practical 
through substituting ball retainers of Bakelite lami- 
nated for the metal retainers formerly used in the 
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bearings. 


The makers’ own statement tells 
the story: ‘‘Ball retainers made 
of Bakelite proved in this case 
to be the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in the develop- 
ment of our extra high speed air 
turbine-driven grinding spindle 
built for continuous operation at 
65,000 R.P.M. 

“The ability of Bakelite lami- 
nated to carry a light film of oil, 
reducing wear to an impercep- 
tible minimum, and the fact that 
Bakelite laminated is non-abra- 


sive in its nature are the proper- 
ties which make it essential for 
this service. In this case exces- 
sive lubrication must be guarded 
against as excessively lubri- 
cated bearings will overheat due 
to the churning of the lubricant.” 
The uses for Bakelite laminated 
are so varied, their number so 
great, that its possibilities for 
your own product may well be 
considered. Our engineers and 
laboratories are ready to co- 
operate. 


Write for Booklet 42 
BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 636 W. 22nd St. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont, 








“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol! shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “B" is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 


When writing to BAKELITE 
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POWERS perfects control of 


world-wide sales for DISSTON 


To know what salesmen are selling as well as how much, 
often tells how to build more profitablesales. To make such 
information available to its executives in time to use it, Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., of Philadelphia, use Powers Mechanical 
Accounting Methods. How Powers helps them get the facts, 
speedily and accurately, is described by Wm. James Paul, Jr., 
in charge of their Tabulating Record Department: 


“Five years’ use of Powers Accounting Machines has given us a very 
complete and efficient system of sales analysis and control. 


“One monthly report for about 200 divisions of our product is subdivided 
into 2500 divisions as to kind, size, etc. The major divisions are tabulated 
to give reports geographically for the entire world, by territories or branch 
houses, by salesmen, and by commodity. 


“Monthly reports are again used in the annual recapitulation. Our Powers 
system furnishes us daily balances, so that we are never out a penny in 
our sales records. 


“The statistical department regularly makes up sales record charts from 
Powers tabulations. Our officials can have any sort of sales information 
on short notice. We obtain details not economically obtainable in any 
other way, and all such work is accurate and speedy. 
“The system gives us practically 100 per cent perfection in sales control, 
and thus aids every department by stimulating sales and forecasting 
future demands.” 

How a number of other representative business organi- 

zations use mechanical accounting methods to keep their 

businesses clear and transparent is told in the portfolio, 


“Analyzing Sales and Production—Mechanically.” Your 
copy awaits only a request on your letterhead. 


Powers Accounting Machine Corporation 
General Offices: 115 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


District Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the United States 
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This trademark distinguishes the products of 

a company which has devoted its entire effort 

throughout its history to the development of 

Mechanical Accounting Equipment, which is er akan 

now recognized as standard by executives errere? pesosssesnsesosezszzsessecessceszseses 
ofleading business organizations. 
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Commission Men 
_ Help Farmers 
} 


| Rpewespssicrven MEN render service 9 
|“ great value to farmers according ty 
|the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, jj 
|dealing with a proceeding started by 
Federal Trade Commission against the Mip. 
/neapolis Chamber of Commerce, the court 
described the origin of the grain market g 
Minneapolis and the place of commissig, 
men in the market. 

This part of the court’s decision reads: 

“Another and very important consider. 
tion is the place and functions of commis 
sion men in this marketing organization, 
There are three major elements in this, as 
every other great grain market. They ap 
the buyers (millers), the elevators (usually 
including the exporters), and the commis 
sion men. 

“Minneapolis is one of the largest flour. 
milling centers in the world. These milk 
consume between 75,000,000 and 100,00), 
000 bushels of wheat yearly. The wate. 
power at St. Anthony’s Falls very early ip 
| vited mills, and they were established there 
| years before the Chamber was formed, Ip 
| fact, the existence of these mills was a main 








| cause in the initial establishment of the grey 
| market there. The vast development of the 
/milling industry has been an_ outstanding 
| feature and reason for the growth of the 
|cash grain market at Minneapolis. All of 
| these local mills, as well as some other milk 
| which are within the milling territory tribe 
'tary to this market, are represented in th 
| Chamber and buy their grain there. 
| 
Elevators Furnish Storage 
|“ ANOTHER class of membership is the 
elevator men. While some of them 
perform the functions of public warehouse- 
men of grain, their place in the market (buy- 
| ing and selling) is as grain dealers. They 
| are buyers and sellers of grain who receive 
| their pay in the profit they are able to make 
| through ownership of grain. They buy the 
‘grain at local country points or on the 
| Chamber floor, condition it and store it until 
|a favorable market for sale. They forma 
useful, in fact a necessary part of the grain- 
marketing business. They condition the 
|grain and they store it. 
| “The conditioning of grain is useful im 
that it preserves it and raises its value. As 
it comes from the field, the grain has more 
or less dirt, foreign matter and other seeds 
mixed with it and contains more or les 
moisture. It is cleaned and dried in the 
elevator. 

“Grain in storage will heat and deter 
orate unless turned and handled. The ele 
vator has facilities for keeping the grail 
in good condition. The crop movement 
from the fields is essentially seasonal and 
limited in time. It begins with the harvest 
and is speedily hauled: by the farmers to the 
local station where it is sold or is shipped 
to the terminal market for immediate sale. 

“The local elevator usually lacks both 
cilities for conditioning the wheat or & 
pacity for storing large amounts of it. AS 
| the consumption of grain is not seasonal but 
an all-year matter, the large terminal elev 
tors are necessary to store and care for 
flood of grain until it is needed by cor 
| sumers. 
| “Having the above functions and making 
|their money from the ownership of grail, 
|the elevator men are dealers in grain; 
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considera. 
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| did you know the exact 
"on . | condition of our bust- 
commis. i " Ni 6 YY 4 4) B z 
cae “th ness at 5 o’clock 


ae | | | ; # 
ca nana last ni oht ? 
‘med, Jy 


as a mal 
‘the gn OW was business yesterday?Gain- An ever-increasing number of busi- 
‘staal ing? Slipping? Standing still? ness executives are keeping daily con- 
h of the How did sales compare with a year, a __ trol of their businesses by means of this 
‘her ai month, a week ago? How high were in- equipment. They have daily figure-facts 
ory tribu- ventories? on which to base their daily decisions. 


ed in the ‘ . . wr a : 
“Impossible to tell,’ you say, “with- How this method, this equipment, 


a out a complete statement of the salient can help you is an interesting story . 
. nS. ’ ~ : 
8 figures of my business.’ And you are W hich we d like to tell you. Our repre- 


ee right ! But you can have a com plete state- sentatives are fa miliar with the account- 


arehouse- ment of your business every day, placed ing problems of many lines of business. 


af iw on your desk with the morning mail. One of these men will be glad indeed to 
ya A statement that tells what you owe, Call and tell you how this accounting 


oe and what is owed you. That tells ata | equipment can be used to meet your 
a glance where every dollar is every day, Trequirements. 

ial and what it is doing. With the right Have your secretary write us and we 
the grain- equipment you can get each day the — will send a representative at any time 
ition the vital statistics of your business—and that is convenient to you. Elliott-Fisher 
useful in without a single addition to your pay- Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
alue, As roll! York City. 
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ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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[1] Please send me a copy of your booklet, ““Why?” 


1] Please have a representative familiar with my line of busi- 
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Better POWER through 
the Full Line 


Choose any model in the line of Wiscon- 
sin Fours and Sixes and you can depend 
upon it to outperform any other motor 
of comparable size. It will show greater 
economy of fuel and oil—more work be- 
tween overhauls—less servicing time in 


the shop. 


These great motors with their specialized 
overhead-valve design, their close toler- 
ance construction and their remarkable 
accessibility, achieve the peak of econ- 
omy in the powering of busses, trucks, 
tractors and industrial machinery. 


Wisconsin’s More Power per Cubic Inch 
offers manifold performance advantages 
to manufacturer, dealer and operator. 
Write for the facts and the proofs. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. COMPANY 






MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin motors are manufactured 
na full line of Sixes and Fours with 
power range from 20 to 120 H.P. for e 
wcks, busses, tractors and constructior 


machinery. 


|is, buyers who do not consume but who 


handle and store and try to sell at a profit 
Therefore, in so far as they operate on the 
trading floor, they are sometimes buyers ang 
sometimes sellers. As either, they usually 


| are acting for themselves. 


“The third important class of member. 
ship is the commission men. They are not 
consumers of grain. They are not dealers 
and handlers of grain who expect to make g 
profit out of the buying, holding and later 
sale of grain. Their business is to buy or 
sell, as agent for a principal, the grain of 
others charging for such service a commis. 
sion. 

“While they may buy as well as elf 
the fact that the principal buying interests 
(millers and elevators) have their own mem. 
bers on the floor naturally aligns the com. 
mission men on the selling end of a yast 
majority of the sales on the floor. As none 
but members can trade on the floor, the 
commission man is the channel through 
which a nonmember can transact business 
in the market. The producers of grain are 
the largest selling class. The commission 
man is their only representative in the great 
terminal markets, which offer a ready and 
constant market for grain, and the transac. 
tions on which make the prices for grain. 

“We are not concerned in this suit with any 
other theory or plan of marketing than the 
one actually existing and in operation. As 
grain markets are not organized, the com- 
mission man is the salvation of the grain 
producer. We need go no further than the 
history of this particular market to find am- 
ple proof thereof. 


Millers Made Grain Prices 


“IPDY 1860, there were twenty mills at 

Minneapolis. From 1860 to 1880, prac- 
tically the only demand for wheat at Minne- 
apolis was to supply the mills there. These 
mills had formed the Minneapolis Millers’ 
Association as a purchasing agency. This 
agency sent its representatives out to the 
local shipping points. In some _ instances, 
there may have been country elevators op- 
erated by the mills. There were elevators 
established along the lines of the railroads 
at country shipping points, known as ‘line 
elevators,’ and owned by the railroads or by 
elevator companies. 

“Prior to 1880, the flow of grain was al- 
most entirely to the mills, the consignment 
business was insignificant, and the millers 
were in control of the situation. This was 4 
most disadvantageous situation for the pro- 
ducer. He had no terminal market to which 
he could consign his grain and no one who 
could represent him at the terminal. He 
was confined to the limited market at his 
local shipping point. 

“At that place his only customers were 
the organized buying agency of the mill 
ers or the line elevator which must 
later sell the wheat to the millers making 4 
profit for itself. Thus the producer had 
his market limited to the local shipping point 
and, even in that market, was at the mercy 











of the buyers. The inevitable result of this 
| situation was that the producer was Ccom- 
| pelled to accept much lower than his wheat 
was worth—at times as much as ten cents 
a bushel less. 

“Men who were familiar with selling 
grain as a business recognized the opportu 
nities presented. They came into this field 
as commission men who would _ receive 
consignments from the country and 













































































to the millers at Minneapolis or, if 10 
| satisfactory market could be found there, 


. r , > Mf o¢ 
Vhen writing to Wisconsin Motor Mrc. Company please mention Nation's Business 
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more work .. more power .. more endurance 
more ECOnOmMmY .. more resale value 
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— ff] | | [||| 





Dual-Valve--Dual-lgmtion 
‘Worm Gear Drive 


MOTOR TRUCKS 





THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 








>3500 


and up for chassis, 
f.o. 6. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5, 7} 
tons. Six-cylinder 
Motor Bus prices on 
application 


Terms if desired 
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Protecting the Customer 


A railroad company, whose securities are widely held, 
recently called for redemption one of its bond issues. 
Because of a conversion privilege these bonds were 
selling in the market for about $350 more than their 
redemption value. 

As the conversion privilege would expire auto- 
matically thirty days prior to the redemption date 
and investors could secure this profit only by taking 
quick action, Irving Bank and Trust Company 
brought these facts to the attention of its customers. 

That this unusual service was of benefit to them 
is clearly shown by the following extracts from ac- 


knowledgments: 


The information ts of material value.” 
We thank you for this rather unusual service.” 
* We consider this anideal serviceonthe partof your Bank? 


“This sort of information received from your Coupon 
Department from time to time, relative to bonds that 
have been called, is very helpful to us.” 


Irving Bank and Trust Company endeavors at all 


times to protect and further the interests of customers. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


IRVING BANK AND [TRUST COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 




















When writing to Irvinc BANK anp Trust Company please mention 
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would forward the grain to some other ter. 
minal market for sale. The opposition of 
the millers to this interference with their 


| buying monopoly is graphically revealed by 
| an experience of one of those early commis. 





Natio 





sion men as follows: 

“Shortly after coming to Minneapolis ] 
sent out circulars to all former patrons ap. 
nouncing that I would handle their grain op 
commission. A few days later came a let. 
ter from a farmer at Luverne informing me 
that he had shipped three cars of No, 1 
wheat, such as was desired by the millers 

“When the cars arrived I took a sample 
from each, went to the “agent” of the Mil. 
lers’ Association and asked for a price. 
“Where did this grain come from?” he asked 
“I thought it was quality of grain rather than 
point of shipment you were seeking,” was 
my reply. He then explained that if the 
grain was shipped to me from a Station 
where the Millers’ Association had an agent 
the mills would not buy it. They had = 
agent at Luverne and he refused .to buy it. 

“Nothing was left for me to do but ship 
it to Chicago. The wheat was loaded in cars 
which the railway refused to allow to leave 
their lines. Hence I requested that three 
larger cars be parked alongside the grain 
cars, hired half a dozen men with shovels to 
transfer it, and went to bed. Next mom- 
ing when I drove to the siding I found the 
millers’ agent on deck. He asked me what 
1 was doing with the wheat and then offered 
to take it off my hands at the price I had 
quoted the preceding day.’ 


Commission Men Made Market 


“FINHE effects of this intrusion and estab- 

lishment of the commission men were 
as follows: It established a terminal market 
where the producer could sell his grain 
through a trained agent. It broadened the 
usefulness of that market by bringing in 
other buyers than the local millers, because 
the very establishment of such a market at- 
tracted outside buyers. It released the sell- 
ers from the domination of buyers at that 
market, because the agent could, if advis- 
able, forward the grain to some other ter- 
minal market. 

“It gave the producer the valuable ser- 
vices of a selling agent who knew 
grain trade, was familiar with grain prices 
and the conditions affecting them, and was 
interested in procuring the highest price 
for the grain. It relieved the producer from 
the buyers’ monopoly of the country ship- 
ping point market. It provided a ready mar- 
ket for the increasing production of grain 
naturally tributary to Minneapolis and one 
where the prices were in harmony with the 
grain markets of the world. 

“It insured the producer the value of 
his wheat as determined by the markets 
of the world, less only the necessary mat- 
keting expenses and the selling commission, 
instead of leaving him at the mercy of the 
buyer at his local shipping point. It raised 
and stabilized the prices at the local points 
because the producer could ship to the ter- 
minal if the local price offered him was out 
of line with that at the terminal. 

“In short, it substituted the buyers of 
the world for the country shipping point 
monopoly of millers or of line elevator 
men. . . Another development has been 
that the line houses have become largely 
owned by or identified with the large termr 
nal elevator men. These changes in condi- 
tion were initiated by, developed because of 
and, at present, depend largely upon t 
commission men.” 
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her ter. 66 
tien i Comment on If I —________— , 
th . « 9 ° 
say} _Were Dictator” =—_ | A Great Paint Com 
— DITOR, “Nation’s Business.” O pany 
: DEAR SIR: | 
— I have just read Senator David A. Reed’s | 
rain on article appearing in Nation's BusINESS en- | e S O esu ts | 
e a let. titled “If I Were Dictator.” So far as he | 
1ing me refers to the Interstate Commerce Commis- ; | 
No. | sion, he exhibits a very narrow and supcr- th MATTHEWS | 
millers ficial view of the situation. I hold no brief WI 
sample for the S nggormacag a ‘"! intimate knowl- . Z R | 
; edge of the work of that important govern- M h I P. 
aes ss) institution and the results to the ec dnica ainting (eae ‘j 
e asked. public and the railroads which have flown E e a | 
ter than from its activities are warrant enough to quipment | 
p? ee present a glimpse of the other side of the YS eae Ri ees bed 
if the picture the distinguished senator paints. ol 
station In the first place, railroad managers of 
| agent vision and foresight acknowledge that the 
had a work of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
buy it, sion is not and has not been all restrictive. 
ut. ship The simple fact is that the constructive 
in cars part of the endeavors of the Commission far : ; ao 
0 leave exceeds the exercise of any pure restriction. The DuPont Viscoloid Company writes: 
t three Rebates W C We have painted the five barricades in 
» grain . Oe . So the Upper Plant with Matthews Equip- 
vels to Cz presented aR age ogee angien — ment and it has given excellent results. 
mom- “ i cca Ferg pir fr i ne col The gun does not waste the paint, oper- 
nd the roads in general dic Ne a et: ‘ h atesonalow pressure, and overcomes the 
e what ee teen sagopa Fy reatest objection there is to mechanical 
offered published tariff rates. Previous to 1906 the greate J ; h i 
I had passenger service of the carriers of the painting by protecting the workmen 
country generally was used simply as an through the action of the air envelope 
adjunct of their freight business. For many around the conical shaped atomizer.” 
years previous to the last-named date any : ‘ 
” man whe shipped freight over any railroad The Air Envelope referred to above is a 
estab- and did not have passes for himself and patented feature on the Matthews Gun 
1 were family over that line was a peculiar and fully described in booklet ‘‘Mechanical 
market short-sighted individual. Painting for Maintenance.” 
grain For example, in the year 1905 I was 
ed the private secretary to a congressman, and as Proven by Performance 
ing in such received a pass for myself and wife for Years of careful designing and manufacture are 
ecause a round trip, Chicago to Washington. On| responsible for the leadership of Matthews Me- 
ket at- leaving Chicago the train consisted of nine | chanical Painting Equipments in all types of in- 
1€ sell Pullman cars, and the conductor told me | terior and exterior maintenance painting. They 
it that that there was not a cash fare paid for the furnish uniform air pressure up to 90 pounds. 
advis- entire trip to Washington. The train was They are absolutely free from oil and moisture 
. 3 v ‘ in the paint lines. Regardless of the size of your 
or ter- o> gg congressmen, their secretaries and | plant or property there is a Matthews Equip- 
amilles, ment that will save you time and save you 
e - te vo amount of constructive work | money on painting. Get the facts. 
W which does not appear in published opin- 
prices ions has been ry the Comnaisiian. For Send for 12 Page Booklet 
d was example, the simplification and unification ‘Mechanical Painting for Maintenance” is a 12 
price of tariff publications required by the Com- page booklet that wit anewar tnany Of Meas 
; from mission are saving and have saved the car- sae elles praninephanichoet we? Aire ape. to 
ship- riers of the country inillions of dollars an- Gives comparative costs on brick, corrugated 
pee nually in printing and circulation costs. iron, stucco, weatherboard, shingle roofs, tanks 
i i i i i and all kinds of interior surfaces. Gives full in- 
d one Saving ” Simplification formation regarding the different kinds of ma- 
h the HE uniform and simple requirements of terials handled and how to select them. Shows 
the Commission as to bookkeeping by photographs of different equipmeats and close- 
ue of the interstate carriers of the country have ups of various units in their make up. Gives 
arkets resulted in the saving of many millions of extracts from 14 letters received from various 
mar- dollars annually and make reports to the prominent manufacturersregarding their experi- 
'ssion, Commission an easy and satisfactory under- ences. Has a page of questionsand answers. Tells 
of the taking. The senator may not be aware of rey apres rine ge tron See ee, 
raised it, but the fact is, the system of the railroad TO te ee 
points bookkeeping now in effect is the result of W. N. MATTHEWS CORPORATION 
e ter- conferences between the railroads and the 3758 Forest Park Blvd. - St.Louis, U.S.A. 
s out See greg and has had and has the sanc- eon 
“on of the former. - 
rs of “he senator is wrong. There has been 
point necd and there still is need for the regula- 
vator tory hand of the Commission. If the urge | 
been of competifion for business were given free | 
irgely play again, the strong would oppress the | MATTHEWS MECHA NICAL PA IN TING 
ermi- Weak, favor to a quantitative shipper would | 
ondi- again appear, and we should soon return to | 
se of the chaos that existed in the year 1900 and | 
| the fore. Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Grorce N. Brown, 
When writing to W. N. Marnuews Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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Government and Business 
By WILLARD M.. KIPLINGER 


greater political nervousness than the _ because it threatens to make or break par- 


[ee OUTLOOK is for a winter of This comes first in important problems 
nation has seen for several years. This ties in 1928. Low-priced wheat and corn 


refers mainly to issues in Congress, political in previous years, affectj 
in aspect but of very great importance to Agriculture the Republican west, made 
| business. agricultural relief something 


At the bottom of the nervousness is un- of a family squabble within the Republican 
| certainty over the future course of business. party. Now, however, low prices hit cot. 
This makes the Government hesitant about ton, affecting the Democratic south, and 
focusing policies which are in the air, for southern members of Congress are coming 
| new policies are often disturbing. Yet the to Washington determined to do something 
| suspense itself, even without the completion about it. This makes it more of an inter. 
| of legislation and policies, contributes an party issue. 
element of fidgeting. The only immediate political remedy for 

Congress is now nominally under Repub- the cotton situation is some provision for 
| lican control, but the succeeding Congress financing the storage and carry-over of a 
| ef 1927-8 is apt to put the Republicans in surplus of the crop of this or future years, 
position of responsibility without complete possibly by government loans. Such a plan 
| authority, depending, of course, on the out- is contained in the McNary-Haugen bill, 
|come of the current elections. The uncer- which is still very much alive and kicking 
|tainty of next year communicates itself to Those who object to the equalization fee of 
the congressional session of this year, for the McNary-Haugen plan may find it neces. 
what is not done now will be left over until sary, in order to keep southern Democrats 
then. from uniting with western Republicans on 

The presidential election campaigns of the McNary-Haugen bill or an equivalent, 
1928 really start in the forthcoming session to devise a separate plan for government 
of Congress, and both parties are influenced financial aid for storage and holding. Thus 











a e by consideration of whether problems which it will be a nip-and-tuck fight on the ques- 
%. might be settled now should not be put off tion of whether the dissatisfied south shall 
° to then, to make political credit or blame join with the dissatisfied west. The change 
including fresher for the presidential elections. This of only a few southern votes in the House 
The makes for uncertainty now. from the vote of last session would put 
Besides, ignoring partisan motives, there across the McNary-Haugen plan. I do not 
* is a marked lack of unanimity on the prin- | think this will happen, but the possibility is 
cipal issues awaiting determination in Wash- . there. 
ington. Disagreements on policy exist in It is notable that the necessity for limit- 


business groups throughout the country and _ ing crop acreage is now being talked openly, 
are merely reflected in Washington. The whereas a few years ago it was only whis- 
three outstanding problems, considered in ' pered. Some form of acreage restriction 
terms of the anxiety and basic disturbance will be embodied in several bills, including 


Santa Fe train de-Luxe which they create, are these: the McNary-Haugen bill, and will be a 
; 1. Agriculture, with special reference to principal subject of agricultural discussion. 

extra fast- extra fine - extra fare aq political remedy for the economic condi- The saeicealet crop reporting system 
Beginning Nov. 14,1926 tion of low prices for cotton. _ ; _ Will be attacked by cotton growers’ Tepye- 

2. Branch banking, and continuation olf sentatives in Congress on the ground that it 

You really enter sunny Cali- the federal reserve system. inaccurately estimated the crop as too high 

3. Tariff revision. and was therefore responsible for the 


fornia the moment you step 
aboard one of the famous 
Santa Fe cross-continent 
trains. 


All three are full of dynamite. Tariff spectacular drop in prices. The crop fe 
is not likely to be changed at the coming porting system has withstood previous at- 
session, but there will be much talk about tacks of this sort, however, from interests 
changing it, and this is almost as disturbing which mistake the statement of the fact for 
to business as real action. Agriculture needs the fact itself, and the system will persist. 
something, but there is no agreement on It is quite probable that the Secretary of 
what it needs; this makes uncertainty. Con- Agriculture will be given authority to in- 
| tinuation of the federal reserve system has vestigate cotton market manipulations, as 





The new Chief—extra fare—is the 
finest and fastest of the Santa Fe Cal- 
ifornia trains. Only two business days 
on the way. 








$10.00 extra fare from Chicago, and become an issue, some say prematurely, and — he can now do in the grain markets. ‘ 
$8.00 from Kansas City. It is luxury business interests are worried lest failure of Divided counsels within organized agri- 
—supreme comfort—and charming re- recharter legislation now be construed as culture are shown by reorganization through 
finement unparalleled in the world of lack of confidence in the ultimate preserva- which the National Council of Farmers Co- 
transportation. Fred Harvey Club and tion of the system. operative Marketing Associations is going. 
Dining car service sets the standard. Other pressing problems, such as tax re- This is virtually a trade association of co- 

duction and railroad consolidation, are of operatives, promising to be very influential, 


You will want to take the Indian- 
detour—by Harveycar, $45.00 extra, 
including everything, and conducted 
by Fred Harvey—through the land of 


great importance, but there is not the same but internal dissension has temporarily 
|degree of nervousness about them. Still robbed it of much of its potential influence 
other subjects on the political program for in Washington affairs. 

'this winter are noisy and spectacular, but 


ee ml ce a \they have little immediate effect on general The deadlock over the Hull amendments 

~ |business. This refers to campaign contri- to the McFadden banking bill is very 

¥ mail ; ‘butions, foreign debts, prohibition and talk both as between the Senate and House 
GE IE MSE Just “| of trusts. and between bankers groups 
; W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. Lines ‘ Ge ae not ; : the  counthe 
! 1185 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Dlinois ‘| On the whole, it i: not what is going to be Banking rss BS —- 
1 Send me free Santa Fe folders of trains and trip to } | done in Washington this winter that will eretofore, the Mc He 
er ‘| make business nervous, but what is threat- measure has been regarded as a bankers 
‘| ened and feared. This lack of certainty is bill.’ Now, however, commercial and I 





(eam acmuacemmammmmummmamacaat: cama. mua emma mmemee ment '! ereater than last year or the year before, dustrial interests are being roused for it be- 
:| and there is small consolation in the pros- cause it contains provision for extending 3 
ee — saa siete elisa ar marae pect that next year it will be worse. iederal reserve system beyond 1934, W 


When writing to Santa Fe System Lines please mention Nation’s Business 
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DGE facilities must not be confused with 
mere equipment for producing Dodge 
products. They mean more. 


Dodge facilities include an understanding per- 
sonnel; foremen who can answer unhesitatingly 
what results Industry will expect from each piece 
of equipment they are making; engineers whose 
profound study of production problems is reflect- 
ed in the smoothly operating units they develop; 
distributors who not only carry adequate stocks 
for the perpetual maintenance of Production’s 
flow, but who are consultants to Industry as 
well; executives with a vision of the superior ser- 
vice of correlated equipment; all of which is backed 
by half a century of experience. 








These are facilities which put added value into 
the name Dodge. 


Power Transmitting Special Machinery 
Material Handling Dodge-Timken Bearing Applications 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Factories at Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. 
General Offices, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Branches: New York Boston Newark Philadelphia Oneida Cleveland Cincinnati 
lanta Houston St.Louis Chicago Minneapolis San Francisco 
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say A for 
- orld Trips 


ABA 


are 


American 
BANKERS 


Association Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 





—particularly because of these facts, vital to travelers: 


1. Safer than currency to carry on the person. 


2 


of exchange. 
3. Accepted by hotels, transportation lines, shops and 
banks the world over, and good for U. S. customs. 


. Cashable in all foreign countries at current rates 


Buy your A-BA Travelers’ Cheques at your local bank. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PARIS 


LONDON 
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the present life of federal reserve banks 
expires. 

The federal reserve system is dependent 
directly upon the national banking system 
and the national banking system needs new 
| legislation to keep the banks from convert. 

ing into state banks. Thus far, it has beep 
largely a “banker’s row” over the question 
| of whether the extension of branch banking 
shall be discouraged through federal means 
| in states where it does not now exist, but 
| the banker’s row is holding up definite de. 
| cision on whether the reserve system is to 
be permanent. Other business _ interests 
which want the reserve system continued 
feel that the bankers are standing in the 
road. 

There is no chance now of separating 
| the federal reserve recharter provision from 
the McFadden bill with its controversy over 
the Hull amendments. The‘interests of the 
reserve banks and national banks are tog 
closely tied up. For example, many na. 
| tional banks have trust powers granted by 
the Federal Reserve Board. If the Federal 
Reserve Board and system are not assured 
of continuity, then the stability of trust 
functions of national banks is threatened, 

There is no assurance at the present time 
|that the McFadden bill will pass Congress 
at the next session. 


Many industries will have their repre- 
sentatives in Congress introduce bills to raise 
tariff schedules, and bills to lower duties 

’ will be introduced, mainly by 
Tariff Democrats. There may be 

hearings, but there is very 
little chance of any final action, especially 
since the administration is dead set against 
tariff legislation now. From this progess, 
however, industries will get a little fore- 
sight into the legislative action threatened 
for the 1928 session. 





Tax reduction is being talked actively, 
| but there is very little chance of any gen- 
eral reduction, and it seems doubtful 

whether many _ influential 
Taxes business interests wiil demand 

it strongly. There will be 
gestures, in the form of bills for reduction 
of many rates, but they will not get far. 


| The Parker railroad consolidation bill can 
| pass the House but will have difficulty get- 
ting through the Senate, not 
Railroads because of opposition to it, 
but because of the jam which 
| will be inevitable there in the latter part 
| of the session. 
| 
| . 
| Consumer interest in eastern cities will 
| force much discussion of legislation to give 
|the President authority to control coal dis- 
tribution in strike or other 
| Coal emergency, and to provide 
| for gathering of coal facts 
| by the government, but final action is not 


| probable. 


| 

| The principal demand of the aeronautics 
| industry is for government funds of $5,000; 
000 or thereabouts for the lighting of alt 
routes and for other phases 
Aeronautics of the Government’s pre 
gram of assisting in the e& 
‘tablishment of airways. Government policy 
| is firmly set against subsidy, and will con- 
tinue so. 


Reductions in first, second, third and 
| fourth class rates will be strongly urged, 
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; ess probably will not get around 
woag fp taking definite action by 
Postal the time the session closes, 

except perhaps on some 
minor recommendations of the Post Office 
Department. 

There is quite a growing sentiment for a 
congressional commission to spend a year 
or two considering all phases of the trust 

laws, and proposals for their 


amendment. This may de- 
velop in the coming session. 


Trusts 


The Senate will ratify this after the 
French parliament has acted, 
French Debt but will not look with favor 
on any French reservations 

io the Mellon-Berenger settlement. 





It seems likely that the President will 
construe the replies of World Court mem- 
ber nations as non-acceptance of the Ameri- | 

can conditions of entry and | 
World Court that the entire issue of Amer- 

ican membership will remain | 
in suspense for another year or two. 

Both French debt and World Court will 
be made the vehicles for some _ bitter 
speeches in both Senate and House denoun- 
cing European criticisms of the United 
States as a “blood-sucking creditor.” Anti- 
European sentiment in Congress is stronger 
now than a year ago. 


There is no thought within the adminis- 
tration of recognizing Russia, and the widely 
heralded move of the Soviet 
to start negotiations for pay- 
ment of the old Russian war 
debt is not likely to develop for many 
months. 


Russia 


The November session of the Senate to 

try Federal Judge English 

Impeachment will not go into any other 

legislative matters, and, from 

the standpoint of business, is of little im- 
portance. 





| 

From the standpoint of the administration, | 
there are only two “troublesome commis- | 
sions,” the Federal Trade Commission and | 

the Tariff Commission. Both 
Commissions are in process of being re- 

organized, through the ap- 
peintment of new members whose general 
policies accord with those of the adminis- 
tration, or who can be counted on at least 
to end the deadlocks of the past. 

_The Federal Trade Commission will con- 
tinue its police work against misbranding, | 
misleading advertising and price mainte- 
nance, and will develop the trade practice 
submittal work. Its investigations of trusts 
and combinations will be curtailed. 

The Tariff Commission’s work, and _ its | 
relations with the administration, will re- 
ceive much attention following presentation 
of the report of the Senate Committee which 
has investigated the Tariff Commission. 





The Shipping Board in a series of regional 
conferences is trying to formulate public 
opinion on the future of the 
merchant marine, but this is 
: not likely to crystallize into 
any important action at this session. 


The President’s Oil Conservation Board 

0 has made its report, but it 

il contains nothing _ startling 

about which there is any 

great necessity for congressional action at | 
Present. 


Shipping 


NATION’S 


| pOR years, the manufacturer of 


a portable saw used an angle 


iron frame, bolted together, to sup- 
port the motor, saw and saw table. 
The assembly was strong, sturdy, 
rigid——but didn’t /ook as strong as 
it really was. A sales resistance 
that had to be overcome daily was 
the question, ‘‘Isn’t the frame too 
light for the work for which it is 
intended?’’ 

YPS engineers studied the prob- 
lem and designed pressed steel end 
and side panels to replace the angle 
frame. You can see for yourself, 
in the illustration above, the greater 
strength and neatness of the pressed 
steel assembly compared with the 
angle iron assembly. And the high- 
ly pleased manufacturer says, **As 
to strength, we have today a consid- 
erably stronger, safer and better 
looking unit than -in the original 
construction. Jt is becoming of im- 
measurable value to us to have this 
made apparent.” And the cus- 
tomer further adds that illustrations 
of the redesigned saw are creating 
new inquiries from the same publi- 
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It will mean the postponement of legisla- | ¥ 0 N S 
tion, including retail price maintenance. ee 4) 












Lower illustration 
shows pressed steel 
assembly of porta- 
ble saw standard, 
This saw is used by 
factories, jobbing 
houses, contractors, 
schools and office 
buildings. 


» cations where copy on the old type 


of saw had failed to keep up the 
inquiry record. 

Your product is different of 
course, but the results which pressed 
steel parts can secure for you in in- 
creasing sales, reducing weight, add- 
ing strength and, best of all, cutting 
YPS en- 


gineers are ready to work with you 


costs may surprise you. 


in redeveloping any cast part into 
pressed steel or redesigning your 
whole product so that you can 
benefit from the many advantages 
of pressed steel. 

The earlier you get in touch with 
us the quicker will you realize these 
SAVINGS. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED 
STEEL COMPANY 
Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment 


Warren, Ohio 


Adventures in Redesign—The example 
here is only one of the hundreds of pressed 
steel redevelopments we have made. 
“ Adventures in Redesign” is a booklet 
that relates equally remarkable in- 
stances wherein “pressing from steel 
instead” has cut costs, reduced 
weight, increased strength and 
vastly improved the character of 
products for almost every branch of 
industry. Ask your secretary to 
mail the coupon today. 


“ Press it from Steel Instead” 














THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO, 
Warren, O, 


Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in Re- 
design.” 
TN oS 5 cen 0 aes > 0 ees nd oe iaen 











When writing to Tux Youncstown Pressrp Street Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Peace with 
Better Protection 


feel 
secure greatest 
damage of fire—the loss of 


Can 


against the 


Is it yours? you 


your business Records? 


These vitals of your business 
demand adequate protection. 
will do. The 
difference in Meilink Steel 
Safes affords better protec- 
tion. They withstand terrific 
heat and protect their con- 
tents after long drops and 
crushing loads. 
main square. Joints remain 
tight. This accounts for the 
Meilink record—so,o00 safes 
and only one known loss. 


Nothing else 


Frames _re- 


Unit Equipment — the 
greatest exclusive feature. 
‘its any size business. 


Gives more filing space. 





The most complete line 
fireproof safes. 

ic variety of sizes. 
“A” and “B” Label 
and lighter safes. Safes 
with burglar - proof 


adel 









you 20% disc¢ 
burglary insurar 


Send for Catalogs. 


The 
Meilink Steel Safe Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Better Protection 


EILIN 








“T-20” Label which allows 


for complete information, 
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| the future. 
plied to the new method of buying by retailers, 
|it has a new significance. 
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in Review 


By WM. BOYD CRAIG 


§ twos YEARS ago the phrase “hand to 
mouth” had an _ unpleasant connotation, 
suggesting shiftlessness and lack of thought for 
Now that the phrase has been ap- 


Leaders in all lines 
agree that the new purchasing policy which has 
become nation-wide in the last year is a vital 


| change, and should have a new name. 


| 





| so keenly by many_ producers. 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company has 
compiled an exhaustive survey of opinions of 
leaders among manufacturers, retailers, railmen, 
bankers, economists, and others. In the in- 
troduction to the survey, President James H. 
Perkins, of the bank, says that the practice of 
current buying will, in his opinion, prove bene- 
ficial if continued, because it is an economic 
stabilizer. 

The views of some of those interested in 
economic trends having to do with produc- 
tion and distribution are here represented. 


What Some Retailers Think 


ESSE I. STRAUS, president of R. H. Macy 

and Company, believes that deep-rooted 

social changes are responsible for the revolution 
of the new policy. Says Mr. Straus: 

“As a distributor without manufacturing 
experience, I hesitate even to suggest a rem- 
edy for the existing situation, which is felt 
Many manu- 


| facturers can reduce the number of their lines 


without any material loss of good will, a policy 
which a distributor can less easily follow. The 


| Hoover simplification program is an example of 


| the large savings which can be accomplished. 
| The manufacturer’s raw material is for the most 


part staple. He can, in many cases, demand 
orders in sufficient time to permit fabrication 
from.raw material All too often he takes 
speculative chances on raw materials. If the 


|raw material goes up in price he generally de- 


| original raw 


| version basis. 


mands not only his conversion profit but also 
any profit which may have accrued on the raw 
material. If the raw material markets turn 


| against him he demands and frequently gets a 


represents both conversion and 
material cost. There is not 
enough business transacted on a straight con- 
But more important than these 
nature and 
There is too 


price which 


policies is a deep study of the 
character of consumer demand. 


|much production without careful study of the 


writing to Tue Meminx Steer Sare Company please mention 


probable demand. 

“In our business we endeavor to anticipate 
as far as possible all important changes in 
consumer demand by careful study—in the 
case of style goods, by the employment of 
style advisors of a character different from our 
department managers, who are manipulators 
and not the choosers of merchandise. The 
silk industry has, I believe, for some years 
past shown a keen appreciation of the value 
of deep study leading to anticipation of de- 
mand, and some producers in that industry 
have provided accordingly. The announced in- 
tention of the cotton mills to study their 
problem through a Cotton Institute is prob- 
ably a step in the right direction. I cannot 
regard the program of the woolen industry to 
scrap machinery and advertise the merits of 
wool as any contribution to the solution of the 
problems of that industry. 


Study of Business Trends 
“WE HAVE always endeavored to study the 


broad trends of business as a basis for a 
rational buying policy. Many types of business 
have made little use of the vast amount of 
production and distribution data now available 
at small cost. More careful study of funda- 
mental business factors may serve to prevent 
those industries which 


excess production in 
suffer severely by vultra-conservative buying 
when price declines seem imminent on ac- 
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count of some abnormally high production” 

B. H. Stenzel, secretary of the McCrory 
Stores Corporation, states that although their 
purchases are made in as small a quantity at a 
time as is possible in order to increase turp. 
over and avoid leakage, yet nevertheless their 
aggregate purchases are large. He feels that: 

“In this age of rapidly changing conditions, 
manufacturers must adapt themselves to cir. 
cumstances the same as we have to in other 
conditions, and it is the far-seeing manufacturer 
who will prevail over others who may be slower 
in adapting their business to new conditions, 
We do not know of any standard rule by 
which the manufacturer of a certain article 
could adapt himself to a rapidly changing de. 
mand or to the ‘hand-to-mouth’ buying. sys- 
tem. If we were in such manufacturers’ po- 
sition we would endeavor to bring our or- 
ganization to the highest business state of 
efficiency; watch the market closely, and en- 
deavor to give the utmost possible service to 
our clients. These are the general principles 
which should be used, and it may further be 
stated as a positive truism that the business 
which does not ultimately work for or achieve 
the result of giving service cannot reasonably 
expect to prevail in the long run. It must 
have a reason for existence other than merely 
a selfish one or it would not fit into the pres- 
ent scheme of things.” 

C. W. Patterson, the president of Austin, 
Nichols & Company, importers, exporters, 
manufacturers and wholesale distributors of 
food products, writes as follows: 


Future Business Decreases 


‘| REALLY believe that the ‘hand-to-mouth’ 
proposition has come to stay and that it 
is the only fundamentally sound thing in busi- 
ness. We here, of course, in years past, have 
done a large future business and are still doing 
a big future business, but it gets smaller each 
vear. We experience a great deal of difficulty 
in delivering our futures when the markets 
go down and we have quite a time filling 
orders when the markets go up. 

“The manufacturers as a rule on strong mar- 
kets prorate their different packs of canned 
goods and merchandise. It may to some extent 
work hardships on the manufacturers or the 
canners—it will only be a financial hardship. 
They will have to arrange to have more capital 
in their business or more lenient credit lines 
to carry their merchandise, which is packed 
once a year. They are in a position to control 
the situation—the markets, etc—and it is only 
economically fair that they should do so rather 
than pass this burden on to the small retailer, 
who only has a few thousand dollars in his 
business and who, through thrift and frugality, 
may succeed if he does not permit speculation 
to enter into his transactions.” 

Charles S. Pearce, the president of the Palm- 
olive Company, who is a large manufacturer 
of soaps, cold creams, talcum powder, etc, 
states that it seems to him that any problems 
in connection with “hand-to-mouth” buying 
hinge on the question whether the practice & 
economically sound, as most problems of this 
character are eventually solved as a result of 
such a test. He states: 

“It would appear that the manufacturer 
can hardly expect the retailer to take chances 
of changing styles and top-heavy inventories 
that he himself does not want to take. 

“Perhaps a closer relation between manufac- 
turers of kindred lines in the matter of trade 
practices, initiation of styles, etc., would help 
to stabilize conditions in each industry so that 
the burden may be shared and _ production 
costs kept down. . 

“Any attempt to promote quantity buying m 
order to lower manufacturing costs, unless 
has a sound and logical advantage to the fe 
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Why forget the alarm when busy 
with the bucket? 


There is a competent, well informed, willing-to- 
serve Hartford representative near you. Call him 
when you need insurance service. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


er Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
lemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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“ONE MiLe” we say— 
“milia passuum,” said 
the ancient Roman—a 
thousand paces. A mile 
going uphill might be an 
entirely different thing 
from a mile coming down. 
But then, instruments of 
accurate measurement of 
time, distance or weiglt 
did mot even approxi- 
mate the scientific ac- 
curacy required from the 
most casual, everyday 
measurements of the pres- 
ent. 






























The essential of an instrument of measurement 


you sell is that it tll th IT RUTH 


No merchant would intentionally se!l eleven eggs and tell the buyer it was a full dozen. In selling scientific 
instruments of measurement the obligation is just as accurate—for human life and business life in our com- 
licated civilization of today often depend on the accuracy of the instruments with which we protect it. 
e developers of the thermometer were painstaking scientists satisfied with nothing but accurate truth. 
The men who make the discoveries of those ancient pioneers available and useful today are just as painstaking 
and faithful in their insistence on nothing but utter accuracy. 


There is scarcely an industry in the land where some of the eight thousand styles 
of Tycos Instruments are not used. There is scarcely a human activity in the home, 
in traffic, by land and sea and air, in the hospital and laboratory, on the farm, 
but where Tycos is making life safer, healthier and more profitable. Such a con- 
dition implies vast responsibilities—how these responsibilities are met is indicated 
by the fact wherever men of medicine, of science, of industry need instruments of 
measurement in the control and regulation of temperature, they demani Tycos. 










Taylor [Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 


TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 





THE SIXTH SENSE OF INDUSTRY 


Tycos Jemperaturelnstruments 


INDICATING - RECORDING - CONTROLLING 























FRINGE MARKETS 


“Bus manufacturers five years ago looked upon the railroads and 
railways as competitors... Today, I understand, these markets 
are the primary ones for motor bus manufacturers.” 


This is just one of the interesting incidents Merle Thorpe 
tells about in his little booklet, “Fringe Markets.” 


If you'd like to have us send you a copy, write for it. It’s free. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 








When writing to Taytor INstruMENT Companies please mention 
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tailer, will not, in my opinion, be effective jp 
permanently solving the manufacturer’s prob. 
lems. 

“Past observation leads one to believe that 
the major portion of the readjustment must be 
assumed by the manufacturers, few in number 
in any one line, rather than the thousands of 
widely scattered retailers.” 

B. F. Jones, Jr., chairman of the 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, ag. 
vises that the change in the buying methods 
of their customers has been very pronounced 


| He states that 





“Today the customer is buying for his jm. 


| mediate wants and is, apparently, very well 


satisfied with the results. We have attributed 


| this change to two factors; the first is the 
| much improved service which the railroads are 


giving, and the second is that during war. 
time the production was so increased in all 
steel lines that it is now considerably ahead of 
the consumption. It is our opinion that this 
latter condition will be overcome when the 
consumption catches up with the increased 
production. I do not know of anything tha 
would change these conditions, as today in the 
steel business the market belongs, to a great 
extent, to the buyer and he can do about as 
he pleases in his purchases.” 

George F. Johnson, the president of the 
Endicott Johnson Corporation, whose large 
shoe manufacturing plants are located at Endi- 
cott, New York, believes that the present con- 
dition will be a permanent one and with re. 
spect to same he writes as follows: 


Style Changes Increase Cost 


"'y E ACCEPT the situation of ‘hand-to- 

mouth’ buying (so-called), as a fact that 
must be reckoned with. Mass production can 
only be considered practical in a few ‘staple 
shoes’ sold at low prices, which do not change 
in style from season to season. Retailers can 
buy such freely. Manufacturers who supply 
them should feel safe in carrying such in stock, 

“Style shoes demanded by the women folks, 
with frequent and expensive changes, limit pro- 
duction and increase cost, to both manufac- 
turers and distributors. 

“My opinion is—bad as is this situation— 
it must be met and answered. JI would not 
expect any change. Manufacturers will have to 
invent new methods that will permit them to 
move quickly in style changes. The manufac- 





| turer who can move quickest—produce and de- 


liver what is wanted—will be most successful. 

“T am urging new life—new energy—new 
ambition—new love for the business, and a de- 
sire to answer promptly the demands of the 
people for footwear, whatever these demands 
may be. I am not urging them to resist ‘hand- 
to-mouth’ buying, nor style changes. I am 
urging them to answer it in action.” 

Edwin S. Bayer, the president of Julius 
Kayser & Company, manufacturers of sik 
gloves, fabric gloves, -silk hosiery, silk and 
cotton goods, dress nets and _ veilings, state 
that the “hand-to-mouth” buying problem has 
been a continual source of perplexity to maml- 
facturers in this country. He writes as follows: 

“Personally, I cannot look forward to aly 
important modification of the ‘hand-to-mouth 
buying policy as long as manutacturers com 
tinue in their practice of overproduction. 
Merchandise managers who control the buying 
of the larger department stores have been # 
successful with this policy that only a sero’ 
shortage of many articles of manufacture GB 
influence them to change it. As there does mt, 
seem to be any prospect of such a shortage 
we must accept the present condition &® 
continuing fact.” 

William Butterworth, president of Deere & 
Company, one of the leading manufacturers 
agricultural implements, is of the opinion 
his industry has felt the effects of “hand 
mouth” buying more than any other in the 
country. But, he states although such buyim 
was justified in view of the 1921 situation, 
believes that it will gradually pass away a5 CF 


| fidence is restored. Commenting on the 
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Graham Brothers new Two-Ton 
Truck has fairly astounded those 
who have tried it out—and learned 
its low price! 


Simply another reflecticn of Gra- 
ham Brothers policy of passing on 
to the buyer the vast economies of 
mass production. 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge 
Brothers 34-Ton Commercial Cars, 
meet 91% of all hauling requirements 


BUSINESS 


A TWO TON TRUCK 
TRIUMPH 








Largest exclusive truck manu 
facturers in the world, Graham 
Brothers are in a logical position 
to produce trucks of outstanding 
performance ability at unapproach- 
ably low prices. 


They did it with the famous 
One-Ton G-BOY. And now again 
with this sturdy Two-Ton! 


2-TON CHASSIS - © «© © « + $1445 
(Disc Wheels With Dual Rear, Optional) 

14%4-TON CHASSIS © «© © «© © 1245 

1-TON CHASSIS, (G-BOY) - - - 885 


f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville —D E TR OTT — Stockton 


A Divistan oF DonsGe BrRorTnHE RS, Inc 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED=—TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CKS 





(GRAHAM BROTHERS 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


When writing for further information about Granam BrotHers Trucks please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Importance of 
Being Known 


What Assemblyman Doe says before his 
State Legislature may be of importance to 
the people of that state, but it is scarcely a 
clarion call which echoes throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 


a 


To get the attention and belief of the nation, 
you must be known by the nation. 


nc 


An appraisal known to ten people may be 
useful in dealing with those ten. An ap- 
praisal known to a million is a vital force in 
dealing with the million. 


— 


Users of appraisal service as an aid in market- 
ing securities find everywhere investors and 
property owners who have confidence in 
American Appraisals. 


et 


Before the opening of this century, The 
American Appraisal Company had served 
clients from New England to California. 
Today, with a clientele covering more than 
35,000 appraisals, there is no community of 
financial importance where American Ap- 
praisals are unknown. 


—— 


American Appraisals speak with nation- 
wide authority. 


TheAmerican Appraisal Company 


MILWAUKEE 





- INDUSTRIALS - REAL ESTATE PROPERTIES - NATURAL RESOURCES 












































@ |as a whole are giving more prompt @ 
fH | pendable service than ever before, W 





























| hem Steel Corporation, in a recent 
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of the practice on the agricultural 
industry, Mr. Butterworth writes as follows: 


|| “I do not think there is so much in the; 


| that on account of prompt deliveries, 
are not buying. The fact of the matter 
| when a man walks into a store he 
he asks for while he is waiting. 

“I think the ‘hand-to-mouth’ buying 
the manufacturers’ program, but I believe, like 
the implement industry, they can by 
size up the situation and eventually adapt their 
production program to it.” 

Samuel Woolner, the president of the Kelly 
Springfield Tire Company, views the situatiog 
as follows: 

_ “This practice was brought about by mak. 
ing it so easy for the merchants in small 
of-the-way places to obtain goods quickly, by. 
cause the majority of manufacturers extend 
their branches to these outlying territories, car. 
rying stocks so that the dealer could obtain 
| goods almost overnight. 

“In regard to the changing of styles: sol. 
tion for that would be simplification, Th 
could only be brought about by some gover. 
mental agency such as the Department of Com. 
merce working together with the manufactures 
and showing them the advantages of it. Whik 
I deprecate governmental interference I doubt 
| whether the manufacturers themselves woul 
| ever get together and accomplish the desire 
| results that could be brought about by an ow. 
| side agency.” 

P. E. Crowley, president of the New York 
| Central Lines, in commenting upon the prob 
| lem from the standpoint of the railroads, says: 


wants why 





Railroads Have Better Service 


not alone in the current benefit from im- 
| proved railroad service—greater punctuality and 
| shorter time involved in transportation of goods 
| This must help all in proportion as they patra 
| nize the service. It seems to me that the mail. 
| roads should not relax one whit in their efforts 
| to maintain and steadily improve this quality o 
| Service in view of the intimate effect that it 


|“ FEEL quite sure that retail merchants ar 


|must have upon the amount of capital nece- 
sary to employ in a given physical volume 
where the time the goods are in the 
| hands of the railroads for transportation be- 
| comes a factor.” 


| Mr. Crowley has also viewed the problem 


| trade 


|from the broader economic aspect and with 


respect thereto he expresses the following 
opinion: 
“To the extent that so-called ‘hand-te 


| mouth’ buying increases turnover of merchal- 
dise in proportion to the capital employed i 
would seem to be a little difficult to discover 
the practice to be unsound. Insofar as the 
increased turnover in relation to capital em 
ployed develops efficiency, with consequett 
lower ultimate cost to the consumer, it would 
seem to be a favorable tendency. Perhaps the 
| increase in buying that would result from lower 


: |manufacturing costs attendant upon a lame 


| volume,. together with more favorable credit 
|and discounts to the trade would increase the 
| tendency of merchants to buy and carry stocks 
|and thus bear a larger part of the burden of 
employed capital. It is possible there i som 
psychology in the country that curtails com 
mitments due to lack of conviction in ti 
| equilibrium of values, international relation 
| ships, tariff and labor factors, not only 
some of the important commercial nations, 
related one with the other. To the extent thet 
is such psychology the only ultimate 
is the gradual working out of the conditions 


4 | a basis that inspires greater faith.” 


Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimot 
and Ohio Railroad Company. believes that 
is an undoubted fact that the railroads t 


hich be 


made it possible for purchasers and uses 
materials to change their methods of buyilt 
Eugene G. Grace, president of the % 
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The Saturday Evening Post, stated that “hand- 
to-mouth” buying in so far as the Bethlehem 
Steel Company is concerned, has had a very 
stabilizing effect with respect to its labor sit- 
uation. A : 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Willard is 
of a different opinion in so far as relates to 
the labor situation on the railroads. Comment- | 
ing upon this, Mr. Willard makes the following | 
statement: 

Seasonal Traffic Movements 

“MMHERE is one thing that might be urged in 

favor of a departure from the so-called 
thand-to-mouth’ method and that is the expec- 
tation that such a course would tend to stabilize 
labor employment, and I believe it would be 
helpful from that point of view. It is a fact 
that at certain seasons of the year the railroad 
facilities at least in certain parts of the coun- 
try are used to the utmost because of the crop 
movement. 

“There are seasons of the year when the 
coal movement is heavy, with alternate sea- 
sons when it is light. To the extent that 
the needs of the people for certain staple com- 
modities could be foreseen and the transporta- 
tion service in that connection performed during 
what might be called the periods of light traffic, 
such an arrangement would tend to stabilize 
railroad employment and it might be helpful 
in other directions. I have in mind particularly 
the anticipated requirements of coal which 
could be met by transporting more coal 
than currently needed during certain seasons of 
the year in anticipation of the enlarged re- 
quirements later on. 

“The same thought would perhaps apply in 
greater or less degree to the movement of ce- 
ment for road building. Other instances might 
be cited.” 

Tipton R. Snavely, chairman of the Schools 
of Economics and Commerce of the University 
of Virginia, has the following comments to 
make: 

“It would seem to appear that this condi- 
tion which was at first believed to be abnormal 
and temporary has come to be permanent. It | 
is my opinion that partly as a result of the 
improved means of transportation and com- | 
munication, but especially because of the rap- | 
idity of the changes o: style and custom, this 
practice of ‘hand-to-mouth’ buying is a situa- | 
tion that the manufacturers, jobbers and mer- 
chants cannot expect to eliminate or even to| 
control to the same extent that they did control | 
it prior to the World War. 

Individualizing Automobiles | 

‘ AT THE present time there appears to be a | 
conflict in many lines of industry between | 

the tendency of standardization in production | 
and the practice of individualizing the products | 
by catering to a diversity of tastes. The auto- | 
mobile industry is a good example. While there | 
is a marked movement toward integration into | 
a few large concerns, at the same time the | 
kinds and styles of cars produced are being | 
noticeably extended. 

“It seems to me that while many adjust- | 
ments can be made to reduce costs and to im- | 
prove conditions in the present practice of 
‘hand-to-mouth’ buying, there are inevitable 
obstacles which I do not believe in the long | 
run can be overcome. I think it desirable, 
therefore, that encouragement be given through 
proper governmental agencies such as the De- | 
partment of Commerce to the larger manufac- | 
turers in many lines of industry to agree on 
the style and type of product to be produced 
at a given time. The advantages of lower 
costs through mass production should not be | 
given up. 

“If an agreement were made in a proper 
manner among a large proportion of the 
producers the remainder of the producing in- 
dustry would be forced to follow suit. Per- 
haps if the men like Mr. Hoover, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and other leaders of 
the country, especially the bankers, could take 
concerted action in the matter in some such 
Way as has been taken by Mr. Hoover in the 
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C. G. Carter 


whose three-cornered job as Secretary, Treasurer and Credit Manager 
of The Liquid Carbonic Corporation involves a great volume of corre- 
spondence, has found The Dictaphone vastly superior to shorthand. 


“Instead of 


scribbling notes or waiting” 


Here’s another executive who doesn’t 
have to wait before he can go ahead 


Read why C. G. Carter declares Short- 


hand clumsy. Then read 


coupon offers ‘you. 


HE soda fountain! As 
Main Street. 


And where is 


what the 


American as 
there a 


Main Street from New York to San 
Francisco that hasn’t its one or its scores of 


soda fountains? 
poration—largest manufac- 
turer of soda fountains, bot- 
tler’s machinery and carbonic 
gas in the world—does a big 
business in every sense of the 
word, 

Some time ago, before the 
business had grown to its pres- 
ent proportions, C, G, Carter 
(Secretary, Treasurer and 
Credit Manager) kept two 
stenographers. busy all the 
time. Today, however, despite 
the increasing volume of work 
he is called on to handle, his 
secretary alone takes care of 
his entire correspondence— 
thanks to The Dictaphone! 

For with The Dictaphone 
Mr. Carter never has to in- 
terrupt work at his secretary’s 


The Liquid Carbonic Cor- 





Pearl Smith 
Mr. Carter's Private Secretary, 


uses the time 


wasted in shorthand, to prove 
her abilities in other directions, 


desk in order to get ahead at his own, And 
he himself has gained as much or more free- 
dom by adopting The Dictaphone method of 
handling his correspondence. 

“I cannot conceive,” he says, “of inconve- 
niencing myself with a system so clumsy as 
shorthand, when I can have The Dictaphone. 
For The Dictaphone fits into my needs, in- 
stead of obliging me to fit my time and work 
to other people’s hours, habits 
and convenience.” 

Miss Smith, his secretary, is 
equally enthusiastic. “I should 
have no time for my other work, 
if [had to takeshorthand notes. 
With The Dictaphone I have at 
least half a day for taking care 
of stockholders’ and dividend 
records and similar business.” 

Why is it that men who need 
no help from any one, in creat- 
ing ideas and making decisions, 
still think they must have a 
girl with a note-book and 
pencil before thought can be 
put into acuon? 


The coupon will put you 
on speaking terms with a 
better way. 


which would be 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


STs 


and double your ability to get things done 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? [~— 


Secretaries say: 

‘*He talks so fast I'll be 
getting writer’s cramp 
soon.”” 

‘“‘Hours wasted while 
he’s in conference.”" 
‘I’m nothing but a bell- | 

hop.”’ 

*““Cold notes are madden | 
ing.”’ l 


. P For ( 
That’s enough! I'll show 
him this trial ojfer right | N-1 
now . 
DictaPpHONE Sars Corp. please 
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MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD ee 





| Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model 10 
| without obligation. 


I am a Secretary 


nadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Lid., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada | 


World-wide organiscitcn 


]I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say about | 
increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. 
of your booklet, “What's Wrong with Shorthand?” 


Mail me FREE copy | 
(Check One) | 


Executive 


Lendon, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc 
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] . . . . . . 
elimination of waste in industry, some means 
bens be discovered by which to escape the 
| highly undesirable situation that now exists.” 





_What Do Ethical Codes Mean? 
Asks “Saturday Evening Post” 

























































4. THICS and their codification have en- 

_4 grossed the minds of man for some cen- 
|turies. The publication of codes of ethics by 
| individual businesses, which have been appear- 
ing for nearly a century in this country, is 
still a source for comment. Since the trade 
association, a more recent business development, 
began to issue quotations of its ethical stand- 
ards, it in turn has been drawing its quota 


ae of comment. 
" | | The popular Saturday Evening Post sees 
e | | little good in the statement of standards, to 





| 








quote an editorial therefrom: 
Hurt-as he cut aCrOSs || “It is a wholesome sign of the times that 
| business and professional men are engaged so 

the plant grounds | frequently in discussing the ethics of their 

| particular occupations. Many trade associa- 
‘ 'tions, service clubs and other organizations 
eed pay the bill—when an | have committees on business standards and 
outsider is hurt while | have published codes of ethics. Lecture 

| courses on the subject have been given at sev- 

“short-cutting”’ across your eral universities, books are being written along 


these lines, and there are organizations which 


plant grounds. jexist for no other purpose than to promote 
. | higher standards of business conduct. 
You pay the bill—when a | “On the other hand, we fail to be overly im- 


e ° . es . | pressed by mere organization or printed codes, 
child is killed or injured while tk en Uaeis nai thet 


| standards and platforms. 


playing on your property. | the synonym for farmers’ cooperation is pers- 


fescay In the same way high standards of 
: ° business conduct come only from everlasting 
Paying the bill often costs | education of the individual in his own personal 
$25,000 or more—paying for |morals, and not from writing down ten rules 

: |or appointing a committee. Drawing up codes 
an Anchor Fence instead |has pretty nearly reached the stage of the 
prevents trespassing and costs | ridiculous when clergymen talk of the neces- 


|sity of having a set of moral rules for mem- 
but a trifle in comparison! | bers of their profession. 

|} “Anyone can draw up a code of ethics, but 
; Our nearest office or sales lonly the millennium will so purify the hearts 
: : of men that wrong will vanish from their 
agent will gladly and promptly lives. In a recent book on the ethics of busi- 
ness the author confines himself to the standards 


send you full information re- | of conduct set forth by trade associations. He 

‘St ; says he cannot discuss the practices of individ- 
ik garding Anchor Fences and ual firms because he can’t know three thousand 
their enduring construction. 





oN SERENRETE: 


separate industries. 
| “As a practical matter of book writing it may 
~ | be impossible to set forth the ethical practices 
] St 2 ber ther a ; I 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS of three thousand industries or concerns, but 
9 East 38th St., New York, Nm. 2. that is what the public is interested in. It 


does not buy goods from trade associations, 


Alban . Mineola ; gee . 

ven sean Detroit Philadelphia but from individual concerns. What really 
~ Harrisburg Pittsb h las ore i s 
Chicago _ aeneliaea Piewmars matters is not the publicly announced and 
Cincinnati Los Angeles oh US purposely high-sounding and sonorous code of 


Cleveland San Francisco 





an impersonal association, but the actual every- 
day conduct of the individual business man, 
firm and corporation 

“We have all been led far astray in these 
matters, perhaps unconsciously, by the silly 
contention of the Socialists and their ilk that 
there is something inherently wrong in busi- 
ness conducted for profit. They say that the 
business system should be based on the motive 
of service instead of profit, as if the grocer 
who sells food or the tailor who makes a suit 
performs no service for humanity. 

“The real danger that threatens modern life 
is the desire to get something fcr nothing, of 
not toting fair. The individual business man 
knows in his heart whether he is giving value 
received, and whether the goods he sells are 
honestly advertised and of quality equivalent 
to the price. He is either honest or dishonest 
about it, and that is the only code of ethics 
which anyone needs 

“Profits are a worthy, honorable goal, but 
if they are the entire, the only goal of business, 
then our social and industrial system is doomed. 
Only as more individuals think of the honest 
of COPPER-BEARING STEEL WIRE quality of the work they do will moral progress 

VING 


GALVANIZED AFTER WEA be made. If collecting the price rather than 
giving value received is the first consideration 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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of the majority of people, then commit 
clubs, organizations and codes are only whj 
wash to cover up the rottenness beneath.” 

Citing an individual case where ethics Played 
a part in business activities, the W ashingtop 
Post has this to say: 

“The traditional and long standing practic. 
of retailing imperfect hosiery as goods of first 
quality has been brought to an end. Ha ily 
this reform has been accomplished by the 
dealers, jobbers and manufacturers themselyes 

“Scarcely 15 per cent of hosiery produced jn 
this country fails to pass inspection as first 
quality. Even in this 15 per cent, defects are 
so slight as to be nearly negligible. It js for 
this reason, since the housewife is hardly 
enough of an expert on hosiery to be able to 
find these small flaws, that the situation was 
felt to be enough of a menace to the hosiery 
trade to warrant an investigation. 

“Under the auspices of the National Bette 
Business Bureau a meeting of all interested 
persons was held last May in Atlantic City, 
The sense of this gathering was that the idenji- 
fication of the imperfect 15 per cent was neces. 
sary for the protection of the other 85 per 
cent, in the interest of the consuming public. 
Four possible designations for the imperfect 
goods were selected—seconds, substandards, 
imperfects, or irregulars. As the result of a 
questiohnaire, approximately 75 per cent of the 
manufacturers of full-fashioned silk hosj 
and more than 50 per cent of the manufacturers 
ot circular-knit hosiery have’ chosen the word 
‘imperfect,’ and have agreed to utilize it hence. 
forth in their business. 

“It is expected that the reform will be put 
into practice immediately, and that the word 
‘imperfect’ will appear before long stamped 
indelibly on the toe of each piece of hosiery 
not of first quality.” 


F. T. C. Stand on Terminology 
A Puzzle to Lumber Industry 


Bene FEDERAL Trade Commission is hav- 
ing its troubles with lumber and its no- 
menclature. When is a fir not a fir? Should 
the buyer be aware of the fact that he is 
purchasing a product made from Soymida fe- 
brifuga, lest he think that he is purchasing 
Swietenia mahogani? The Commission and 
the trade are both puzzled somewhat over the 
nice question of labelling. 

Says The Timberman: 

“<Absurdly ludicrous’ is the way Commis- 
sioner W. E. Humphrey, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, characterizes the decision of the 
majority of that body in issuing the recent 
‘cease and desist’ order, forbidding the manu- 
facturers of the Philippine Islands to con- 
tinue marketing their product in the United 
States as Philippine mahogany, on the ground 
that the insular timbers are not botami- 
cally true mahoganies. ‘The majority lay down 
the proposition,’ continues Commissioner Hum- 
phrey, ‘that the buyer must be told the truth— 
a perfectly correct one and one that I endorse, 
but when you chase this common sense idea 
into the clouds of scientific nomenclature, until 
not one person in a million, without consulting 
an encyclopedia, a botanist and a_ chemist, 
would know whether a word used to describe 
the wood in a kitchen chair is the name of 4 
seasick remedy, a new planet, or a divorced 
screen star, it seems to me that the proposition 
in some slight degree recoils upon itself.’ 

“In his dissenting opinion, Commissionef 
Humphrey treats the whole proceeding as 4 
colossal farce, whose delicious comedy is over 
shadowed only by the possible far-reaching 
effects of such decisions upon the names of 
many of our other commercial woods in com 
mon use throughout the United States, namé 
wholly at variance with botanical interpreta- 
tions. Such precedent leaves the door opet 
to similar and equally useless attacks all along 
the line. 

“As pointed out editorially in these columms 
on previous occasions, the Commission doe 
not take into consideration the fact that the 
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i The liquid gauge, 
| which measures to 
i, the one-one-hundred- 
thousandth of an inch. 








e tule of thumb 
7s OVEP. . . 


ING THUMB rules no more. The rule of 
thumb, with all its costly guesswork, has no 
place in Western Electric telephone making. 
Here exact measuring standards are the rule, 
precise in many cases to the ten-thousandth part of 
an inch. And this habit of being exact controls 
every factory activity—in the systematic planning 
of the great task of telephone production, in manu- 
facturing to known standards of quality, in con- 
stantly improving methods of work—not in hap- 
hazard experiment but by scientific attack by a 








group of skilled industrial engineers. Looks like a bomb, but really a little 
° ‘ “ or . . 

At the same time, as makers of the nation’s voi $6 bypass gt os the in- 

+ + . . . . tpector to Rnow exactly whether a tiny 

telephones, Western Electric is meeting its respon- i vithbvard lash datenie tatiarh 


sibility by holding down the cost of telephone 
‘apparatus to a figure well below the increased cost 
of general commodities. 


esfern Eseciric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL--SYSTEM 
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Trade Mark 


OF UNIT HEATING 





HE revolutionary method of 

proved dependability that 
forces heat—as much as you 
want—where you want it— 
cheaper to buy—cheaper to in- 
stall—cheaper to maintain — 
with five times the efficiency 
of ordinary heating methods. 


Ask your heating contractor for prices 
—if he does not handle the Venturafin 
Method of Heating, write us for the 
name of the nearest one who does, 


ar AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 
WITH UNIT DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
HEATERS BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Canadian Sirocco Company, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


(575) 























Manufacturers of all Types of Air-Handling Qik” Equipment 
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| public, which has been so eager to buy Philp 
pine woods, has made no complaint and thy 
no evidence has been introduced to show 
attempt at deception. ® 
“We are inclined to agree with Commis 
Humphrey that the only result of the 
will be to deliver over, to producers Of fore; 
mahoganies, the exclusive right to the Dane 
mahogany in the United States, where 
greatest volume of their business is cond 
Philippine manufacturers operating on 
soil, with American capital and transport 
their lumber in American vessels, at the same 
time are denied the right to sell a wood 
resembles mahogany in all essential reg 
in their own country in competition with woods 
produced abroad which are no more entitled 
to the name mahogany than the island specig 
“The ‘milk in the cocoanut’ in this conto. 
versy, aS Commissioner Humphrey aptly rp. 
marks, is that Vhilippinc mahogany, being 
product of our island possessions, is admitted 
free of duty, and this, together with the fag 
that it grows in considerable bodies instead 
of single trees as other mahoganies, enables 
it to be sold in the United States at a consid. 
‘rably lower price than other mahoganies, anj 
| its qualities are so appealing that it is becomj 
|a serious competitor of the Mahogany Ag. 
| ciation. 
| “Meanwhile the lumber industry of the enti 
| country will await, with interest and appr. 
hension, the decision of the United State 
Circuit Court, to which an appeal will 
taken. If botany continues to triumph, w 
may yet see double-page spreads in our m. 
tional magazines advertising ‘Durable Pseudo. 
| tsuga taxifiolia? and ‘Forty Year Roofs of 
Thuja Plicata.” 
And the Southern Lumberman continues: 
“The Federal Trade Commission, having fired 
a cannon to kill a sparrow, has settled back 
in a glow of self-satisfaction; but there i 
important work yet to be done. It has rushed 
to the defense of the dear public and saved 
them from the fatal error of buying a piece 
of furniture made of Lauaan or Bataan under 
the false impression that it is made from 
Swietenia Mahogani. It is true that consumes 
may continue to buy products made of Khaya 
Senegalensis or Soymida Febrifuga with the 
| idea that they are derived from the wood d 
the Swietenia Mahogani; but if it is not om 
of these it must be clearly stated that it be 
|longs to the dipterocarpacae family, This 
is all very laudable, no doubt; at least the 
Commission tells us that it is an important 
victory,. but they should not stop here 
There are other similar frauds being perpetrated 
daily. 





When Fir Is Not Fir 


ET US take the case of one of our most 
prominent commercial woods, Douglas fit. 
Won’t the honorable Federal Trade Commis 
sion be excited when somebody tells them that 
this is a bold and transparent case of mi 
labeling? For the botanists tell us that the 





only true fir is what they describe as the Abie 
family; and although there are some twenty 
one varieties of this species, running from Abies 
amabilis to Abies veitchi, the name of Douglis 
fir is to be found nowhere in that category. 
On the contrary, Douglas fir is nothing mor 
nor less than an alias for Pseudotsuga muae 
nata; which, being translated to ordinary lat 
cuage, means that it is a member of the hemlock 
family. Now isn’t that simply dreadful? 
“But we need not go so far away a? 
Pacific coast to fand examples of this cunmilt 
deception being played upon the buyers @ 
‘lumber, For years, the lumbermen of the south 
|have been selling a product which they 
| yellow poplar when every botanist in the couh 
try knew that it was not a true poplar 





| of the millions of feet of this magnificent 


HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAPT | that have been sold under such false pretense; 
Since 1663 | think of the blissful ignorance of the tho 


bd all, neither a Populus grandidentata ode 
m Populus tremuloides, but nothing i 
perp s tulipifera or tulip-tree. pod 
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See How This Modern 


BUSINESS 





Window Blind 


Controls Daylight and Ventilation 


ESTERN Venetian Blinds give a 

two-fold service which no viliiel 
window equipment can offer. They con- 
trol the intensity and distribution of day- 
light, and regulate ventilation, 


Note that dire& rays of bright, glaring 
sunlight are not admitted; all sunlight is 
reflected and diffused, and is thus changed 
to restful, subdued daylight. 


See how the total window area is utilized 
for lighting purposes; there is no opaque 
material to darken any portion of the 
window. 


Daylight is distributed to all corners of 
the room, because it is reflected to the ceil- 


ing where it is again reflected and diffused. 


This remarkable service in “daylighting’ 
is easily and quickly siconigliieas by ad- 
justing the movable slats to the desired 
angle. 


Ventilation is likewise controlled; draft is 
eliminated because air currents are divert- 


ed upward. 


Because of this superior service, and be- 
cause of actual economy, thousands of 
business executives now use and endorse 
Western Venetian Blinds. 

Mail the coupon for our illustrated 


catalog showing installations of this 
modern window equipment. 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: Los Angeles, California 


New York 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Birmingham 


Kansas City 
Portland, Oreg. 


New Orleans 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


San Francisco 
Seattle 


Texas Agents: Two Republics Sales Service, Houston, San Antonio, Dallas 


Western Venetian Rlinds 
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How a Ray of Daylight Travels to Your 


Desk— via Western Venetian Blinds. 


Each ray of bright sunlight is reflected and diffused 
into soft, restful daylight, thus eliininating blind- 
ing glare. 


MAIL COUPON for FREE CATALOG 


Western Venetian Blind Company 

Dept. N-11,2700 Long Beach Ave. Los Angeles, Cal, 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send 
me your free illustrated 50-page catalog showing installa- 
tions of Western Venetian Blinds, 
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Automobile 
Mouldings 


Garnish Mould- 
ing 

Windshield 
Tubing 

Instrument 
Panels 

Glass Channels 

Floor Moulding 

Finishing 
Moulding 


Architectural 
Shapes 


Mouldings and 
Shapes for: 
Electric Signs 
Mail Chutes 
Metal Furniture 
Show Cases 
Store Fronts 
Railway Cars 
Auto Buses 
Auto Trucks 
Safes, etc., etc. 
Metal Doors and 
Trim 
Elevator Inclo- 
sures 


















It’s the eye 
that buys 


Sell more goods by 
using Dahlstrom 


Take motor cars, forexample. Every 
owner believes his is the best make for 
the money. With this general satisfac- 
tion as to quality, what leads to the 
selection of any special car? 


Details, as often as not. Dahlstrom 
metal shapes and mouldings are the 
deciding factor in many a sale. Their 
harmonious lines and rich finish catch 
the buyer’s fancy. They evidence 
quality outside, and he readily believes 
it is inside, too. Write for Dahlstrom 
literature prepared for your industry. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


INCORPORATED 1904 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
475 Fifth Ave. 19 S. La Salle St. 5-251 General Motors 3idg 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
514 Bulletin Bidg. 684 The Arcade 


DAHELSTRONM 


Metal Shapes & Mouldings 
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of satisfied users who, unprotected by the Feq. 
eral Trade Commission, have been buying jt 
and happily using it, unaware of its true 
botanical name! 

“Other similarly disgraceful misrepresentations 
have been practiced. It has even been whis. 
pered that the widely advertised and widely 
used cypress, ‘the wood eternal,’ is in reality 
a member of the Taxodium family, and js only 
distantly related to the botanically true Cypress 
or Cupressus—but, strangely enough, the users 
of what the lumbermen call cypress have been 
mighty well satisfied with it and unsuspecting 
of any imposition on them. 

“Here are graye matters demanding the at. 
tention of the Commission if it has no other 
windmills on which to break its quixotic lance 
To be logical, it should issue one of its jm. 
| perial edicts to the effect that all lumber must 
| be sold on the basis of its botanical names, 
| True, this would help nobody and confuse and 
|annoy everybody; but it would be just as 
|sensible and just as useful as its preceding 
|action. The only real satisfaction that the 
| citizens of the country can derive from such 
asininity is that it provides additional evidence 
| that the Commission has long outlived jts 
usefulness.” 





Possible Crude Oil Shortage 
Discussed by Henry Doherty 


IL AND gasoline consumption means miles 
per gallon and resulting price to the ma- 
jority of Americans, yet there are a few con- 
cerned with the more academic aspects of 
predicting how long the total supply—and 
sources will last. One of these is Henry L, 
Doherty, who is quoted by the Petroleum Age 
with these remarks on the state of the oil 
industry: F 
“There is no proof and little likelihood we 
can much longer even maintain our present 
| Fate of production. 

“Pennsylvania was, for several decades, the 
banner oil producing state, but the demand is 
growing at such an alarming rate that we are 
| already using about as much every year as the 
| entire state of Pennsylvania has produced in 
| sixty-seven years. 

“Those who represent we have enough petro- 
leum to supply all our needs for even the next 
few years are basing their representations on 
|mere assertion and not on facts. Many of 
| those who claim we have an abundance of pe- 
|troleum do so only to prevent our government 
|from taking action to enforce conservation and 
| to prevent waste. 
| “The average man has seen wood fiber trans- 
|formed into what to him is silk, and he sees 
|no reason why some other material cannot be 
| transformed into petroleum. Perhaps it might 
| be possible to make some material other than 
| petroleum into a substance that would look and 
'feel like oil, but if the law of conservation of 
|energy holds true, then how can we expect to 
|take a material which contains no energy and 
transform it into a material having an energy 
of approximately one million B.t.u.’s per cubic 
| foot ? A gallon of petroleum contains upwards 
lof energy that is equal to 20 pounds of TNT, 
| and many people talk as though they could 
|create this energy out of nothing. 6 
| “So long as the sun shall continue to_shine 

'we will not be without power to create all of 
‘the energy we shall need, but nobody knows 
| what it will cost us to produce this energy. 

“The earth received from the sun each year 
such a huge amount of energy compared with 
what we use that its magnitude would b 
difficult to state by any means whereby # 
could be thoroughly comprehended. The prob- 
lem will be at all times simply the cost of 
getting energy directly from the sun or from 
some easier source where the cost is less. 

“The sun delivers as much as 6 Btu, per 
minute per square foot of area. If this cow 
all be recovered as power without loss it W 

in one minute equal all the power we now W& 
in the United States in one year.” 
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What Herbert F. Rawll has 


Ge See 










Pertinent Facts 


about 
INDUSTRIAL 
DIGEST 


T is called “The Foremost 
Industrial Publication” be- 
cause, in answer to a ques- 
tion put to concerns rated at 
$250,000 or over, The Indus- 
trial Digest led all other peri- 
odicals. The executives ques- 
tioned, expressed their prefer- 
ence in the following order: 
Per cent 

Industrial Digest . . . . 100. 
Nation’s Business. . . -. 81.9 
Gyetemi . 0 8 © 8 © © e 73.7 


Magazine of WallSt. . . 25. 
Management and 


Administration “ . . 21. 
Industrial Management . 19. 
Sales Mamagement ... 37. 
Industry Illustrated . . . 5. 


Details of the test and substantiating 
proofs are in our possession, ready 
to be seen at any time. The test was 
made by a leading advertising agency 
and the figures certified by a well- 
known accountant. Those who ad- 
vertise their products to industrial 
executives owe it to their sales de- 
partment to see this report for 
themselves. It leaves no deubt as to 
what paper is read and believed in, 
by the men who buy for industry. 
Write for a copy. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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Piven tO VOM «. <<, 


IS contributions to financial and industrial development 
have been many. Among them the following serve to 
recall how varied and far-reaching his activities have been:— 


1 The Christmas Club 


Created by Mr. Rawll sixteen years ago, the Christmas Club now includes 
7000 banks in its operations. Over 7,000,000 people annually deposit over 
$300,000,000. It has probably done more to. develop Thrift in America 
than any one single organization. 


2 Liberty Loan Partial Payment Plan 
Through plans originated by Mr. Rawll and installed in banking groups 
throughout the country, over seven hundred million doliars of Liberty 
Bonds were sold to wage-earners during the Great War. 


3 Bankers’ Economic Service 


For the past eleven years, the Rawll Enterprises have prepared industrial 
analyses for the leading banking houses of the country. At the request of 
the United States Treasury Department, they supplied much of the statis- 
tical data for the Conference on Limitation of Armaments. 


4 Commerce, Finance and Industry 


A Rawll Enterprise. A monthly compendium of Business Information 
used by a group of banking institutions with aggregate resources of over 
two billion dollars. 


NOW. 





after six years of planning, research and ex- 
periment, you are offered a new and better 
industrial periodical: 

HE INDUSTRIAL DIGEST, published monthly, is literally con- 


sidered a textbook of development by scores of leading figures in 
the industrial world. 


Each issue contains many articles of timely interest dealing with the 
problems of business and their solution. Modern industry is far too 
complex for any individual to watch. The Industrial Digest gives a 
monthly cross-section of industry, made up of the collected opinions of 
many industrial leaders. 


In addition to a regularly contributing staff of industrial specialists, 
articles by well-known men, such as the following, appear regularly in The 
Industrial Digest: J. N. Babcock, Vice-President, Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, New York; G. K. Simonds, General Manager, and John G. 
Thompson, Assistant to the President, Simonds Saw & Steel Comers $ 
Stephen Baker, President, Bank of Manhattan Company; Alfred P 
Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Corporation. 


INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 





The Foremost Industrial Publication 


A RAWLL ENTERPRISE 
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A Message 
to Manufacturers 


“IT can manufacture at a profit, but 
my finishing costs eat up that profit, 
what can I do about it?” 


That may or may not be your problem. 


Yet, many plants are applying finishes at | 
a cost that can be reduced. 


The change 


in procedure frequently improves the 


quality besides. 


Here the recommenda- 


tions of Binks Spray finishing engineers 


prove valuable. 


Every product that requires finishing— 


from 


toys to coffiins—requires finish- 


ing equipment and finishing procedure 
adapted to that particular undertaking. 
Processes in one plant seldom apply to 


another. 





Binks Equipment is Used 
for applying every type of 
finishing material to wood 


or metal surface. 


Let BINKS 
Engineers 
Advise You 
With the help of Binks 


engineers, spray fin- 
ishing departments 
are planned to pro- 
duce desired results 


cost. Put your fin- 
ishing problems up to 
Binks engi 





ing equipment r 
accessories. Their 
recommendations are 
free for the asking and 
may save you thou- 
sands of dollars an- 
nually in lower finish- 
ing costs. jrite 
today. 








™ Maintenance 


. pered production while they 


| cost of several spraying out- 





5 ter. 


For Factory 


Where crews of brush-and- 
pail painters formerly ham- 


painted factory interiors, 
jab by jab at an enormous 
cost, one factory hand now 
equipped witha Binks Spray- 
Painting Outfit, sprays 
buildings, inside and out, 
at one-fifth the cost. No 
production is stopped. One 
application usually saves the 


And the work is bet- 
Write for details. 


fits 











Dept. L, 3128 Carroll Ave. 
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New Navy Official Talks on 
Aviation 


mense war produc- 
tion, are finally being dis- 
posed of and aviation is 
entering the era of expan- 


sion, according to E. P. 
Warner, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for 


Aviation. In a speech be- 
fore a gathering of men 
interested in aeronautics, 
Mr. Warner promised the 
aid of the Navy Depart- 
ment in the solution of 
the problem of airplane 
designing, stating that no 
secrets would be held 
back which might con- 


B. PF. 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


construction. 

Aviation has had a long row to hoe. Since 
1917 there have been twenty-two investiga- 
tions of aeronautics. The three latest in- 
vestigations, the House Committee, the Mor- 
row and the Hoover investigations, stressed 
the need of encouraging commercial avia- 
tion. The Morrow Committee said, in part: 
“The importance of the aircraft industry 
national defense is obvious 
The size of the air force needed in the event 
of a great war always will be far beyond 
anything that is economically feasible for 
any government to maintain in times of 
peace. 

Rapid Changes in Planes 


Ee ignes, rapidity of the development of the 
art of design, rendering flying equipment 
for service use against a major 
power within a few years after design, pro- 
hibits the gradual manufacture and accumu- 
lation of material and its storage for use in 
any future emergency.” 

The passage of the Air Commerce Act in 
May, 1926, gave commercial aeronautics a 
recognized place in the field of transporta- 
tion. It will go far towards encouraging the 
development of facilities. The act authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce to encourage and 
control civil flying, provide navigation fa- 
cilities, formulate regulations that will make 
for safety in flight and investigate and make 
public the causes of accidents in civil air 
navigation. 

In summarizing the powers that the act 
gives the Secretary of Commerce, a bulletin 
from the Transportation and Communica- 
tion Department of the National Chamber 
points out that he has “authority to issue 
regulations relative to the registration of 
aircraft and their rating as to airworthiness, 
the examination and rating of airmen as 
well as navigation facilities, and to estab- 
lish air traffic rules for the navigation, pro- 
tection and identification of aircraft.” 

This is undoubtedly an important point in 
aviation activities, but it is a mistake to 
view it as something apart from the past. 
+. P. Warner in his speech goes into history 
and to quote from it might give a better per- 


— 


COMPANY spective of the industry. 
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Chicago, Ill. | 


en writing 


We find ourselves in service aviation and its 
elation with the work of the Navy as a whole 
sharp transition but at a 


point of 


not at any | 


position attained as the logical sequel of a long 


to Binxs Spray Eguipwent Co. please mention 
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chain of events. The crit. 
ical period of that develop. 
ment, and the word “crit. 
ical” is here used with very 
pertinent meaning, has ey. 
tended over the nine and a 
half years since America en. 
tered the war. 

The experiences and the 
happenings of that time 
have carried certain develop- 
ments of operating and pro- 
curement policy inevitably, 
one might even say inexor. 
ably, in their train. I need 
not dwell upon the record 
of those events here, in 
talking to you representa- 
tives of the industry who 
lived with it day by day in 
the making and who may 
say in historic phrase “gl 
of which we saw and a large 
part of which we were.” I need not dwell 
either upon the difficulties and perplexities of 
the immediate post-armistice era. 


Crisis at Close of War 


vou FOUND yourselves with plants pre- 
Z pared with unprecedented speed for unpre- 
cedented output, an output choked off in full 
stride. The services, on the other hand, were 
left loaded up with vast quantities of aircraft 
and accessories and supplies which were nearly 
or quite unused machines when the war ended 
and the demobilization of the armed forces and 
uf industry began. 

Manifestly that surplus equipment had to 
find its way into use, manifestly it was ade- 
quate to fulfill all demands for several years on 
the reduced scale of post-war operations. That 
was a Situation and a problem that existed in 
every belligerent country with any pretentions 
to strength in the air. 

In our own case the Navy found that prob- 
lem modified by another one, for the circum- 
stances attendant upon our naval operations 
during the war had been such that considerable 
readjustment became necessary when the work 
of the naval establishment had once more to 
be considered in its most general form and not 
with respect to the particular conditions that 
existed in the North Sea and in the Atlantic in 


1918, 
Vy AR-TIME design and construction, in 
America as elsewhere, have not entirely 
disappeared; but no longer can seemingly in- 
definite, large fresh stores of war-time equip- 
ment be brought forward, and the form of the 
curve that maps the rate of progress toward 
complete elimination of that equipment is now 
easy to foresee. To put it in other terms, 
we are approaching closely to the point where 
the number of service machines dating from 
1918 will not exceed the quantity that might 
be expected to date from any one design era 
under the conditions of steadily continuing 
peace-time production. 

The coming of the period of constant turn- 
over and of a span of life for equipment pre- 
dictable with reasonable accuracy to serve as 4 
basis for that turnover is good news alike for 
service and industry. ° 

In that smooth cycle of procurement for fe- 
placement there lurks potential menace of com- 
placency. I need hardly emphasize the earnest- 
ness of the Navy’s desire to guard against that 
and to take advantage of every bit of techn 
cal progress as it appears, while stimulating by 
research developments which might otherwise 
not appear at all. 


Surplus Is Decreasing 


Nation’s Business 
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Materials 
ot Empire 


LIMATE and soil which yield a varied and abundant harvest— 
( timber—trich minerals—water power—these are among the raw 
materials of empire in the South. 


The richness and variety of nature’s gifts, and the hands in which 
fortune has placed them, have made the growth of the South inevi- 
table. Possessed of the best in American traditions, hard-working, homo- 
geneous and contented, the Southern people are superimposing a 
new industrial empire upon a proven agricultural one, giving it rank 
with the most prosperous regions of the earth. 


Fortunate those who share in the achievements of Southern enterprise 
in these eventful years. 





Operating economies achieved by the Southern Railway System enabled 
it to operate last year on freight charges that averaged 16% lower than 
those of 1921. These reductions applied to last year’s traffic meant a 
saving of $27,000,000 to shippers on the Southern. 


[ The Development Service of Southern Railway System, 1 

f 7 j , - 

(2 T Washington, D.C., will gladly aid in securing indus- ©) 
\ trial locations, farms and home sites in the South. I 
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‘Railroads Now Use 
Much Less Fuel 


By J. B. HILL 


President, Nashville, Chattanooga and 
St. Louis R. R. 


| } AD the railroads burned as much fuel 
to haul each ton a mile in 1925 as 
| they did in 1920, more than nineteen mil- 
|lion tons of coal that are now in storage 
|piles or in the ground would have gone up 
|in smoke and unburned gases. Had the 
|same rate of fuel consumption prevailed 
| during all the years since 1920, when govern- 
ment operation ended, there would have 
been burned some fifty million tons more 
than has actually been consumed. 

Fifty million tons of coal, if it could be 
| piled up in one place, would be a stupendous 
|monument to witness the fact that during 
| the past five years there has been a genuine 
|improvement in the railroad plant and in 
‘the methods of operating it. 
| That there is no real improvement in rail- 
|road efficiency, and more particularly that 
there is no gain in the efficiency of the steam 
locomotive, has for long been a cardinal 
|point with some of our doctrinaire writers 
on transportation subjects. Locomotives 
|are larger than they used to be, they will 
|admit, but it’s just the same old steam 
|engine, they say. Wherein they convict 
‘themselves of not having. really looked at 
a locomotive with the seeing eye since they 
| were boys, for the steam locomotive of today 
| doesn’t even look like the iron horse of an 
| older generation. 


Bigger and Better Locomotives 


ARGER locomotives, more efficient loco- 
motives, more intensive utilization of 

them through better operating methods and 
| through improved facilities of all sorts, mov- 
ing heavier trains faster—these are the 
factors that made it possible for the rail- 
‘roads to handle the traffic of 1925 with 
19,500,000 tons less coal than it would have 


prevailed. The money saving to the rail- 


|roads and ultimately, of course, to the 


consumers of railroad transportation, is about 
$53,000,000 in 1925 alone. The saving to 
the economic life of the nation is even more 
significant. 

Railroads, after all, are manufacturing 
plants making their own power, for the most 
part in relatively small, self-contained, mov- 
able power plants, and using it to produce 
transportation service. The power plants 
themselves have been so much improved of 
late years that in the percentage of their 
output of power actually translated into 





useful work at the draw-bar they are but 
little behind modern central station electric 
transmission systems 

To get the benefit of these improved power 
plants, however, they must be given heavier 
trains to haul and must be kept mowing at 
a good round pace. Improvement in. tef- 
minals, tracks, bridges, signals, shops and 
all the other things that are necessary to 
keep trains moving has in a measure kept 
pace with the improvement in locomotives. 
All such im:.rovements have cost money and 
a lot of it, but they have been worth to 


‘the railroads and to the business of the 


country many times their cost. ; 
And, finally but by no means least import 

tant, there has come a changed attitude to- 

ward fuel saving on the part of the men who 
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taken had the fuel consumption rate of 1920 _ 
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operate these traveling power plants and the 
gall army of men alongside the tracks that 
necessary to keep them moving. Fuel | 
ing has become a hobby with many of | 

I recall one fireman on the Nash- | 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, firing a} 


are 
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local passenger run, who for three years now | 
has been counting and keeping a record each | 


day of the number of scoops of coal that 


it takes to get over his run. He thought he | 


yas a good fireman before. Today he is 


doing things in the way of fuel performance | 


that would have been unbelievable to him | 


three years ago. 


| 


These four factors then, better power | 


ts, better facilities for their use, larger | 
train loads for them to haul, and a keener | 
and more intelligent interest in the whole | 
subject of fuel conservation on the part of 
all sort of employes, have resulted in the 
lowest fuel consumption on record in 1925, 
and a record for the first six months of 
1926 that is even better. 


General Efficiency Raised 


HE direct benefit to the nation through 

the actual saving of millions of tons of 
coal and the direct benefit to users of the 
railroads through a reduction in the roads’ 
fyel bill, have been mentioned. There are 
indirect benefits not less important. Men 
who are trying to save coal must, of necessity, 
keep engines at work and keep trains mov- 
ing. Engines that are easier on the coal 
pile are snappier in their work, quicker in 
getting their trains over the division. The 
same improvements in terminals, tracks, sig- 
nals and the like which make it possible for 
the traveling power plants of the railroad 
to work more efficiently, also make it pos- 
sible to get the freight over the road faster. 
The effects of that fact are almost a revolu- 
tion in American business methods, according 
to the testimony of many non-railroad ob- 
servers. 

There is still another indirect benefit to 
the country, also. Railroads are making less 
smoke than they once did. Better engines 
fred better have brought that about. The 
fact of the matter is that railroads today 
are responsible for but an insignificant part 
of the smoke that afflicts our cities in soft 
coal regions. 


“Smoke Nuisance” From Houses” 


r IS a curious fact that so much of the 
* uninformed popular comment on smoke 
M cities should center about railroad and 
industrial smoke. Railroads and industries 
make a fairly constant amount of smoke 
throughout the year, summer as well as 
winter, but the “smoke nuisance” in cities 
$a phenomenon of winter only. Its cause, 
then, must be sought in some variable factor, 
tather than the constantly decreasing amount 
of railroad smoke. Household and heating 
fires, which do not busn in the summer but 

in the winter, are obviously one such 
Variable factor. 

Most such fires are wasteful in the ex- 
treme, There was a time, perhaps, when 
some railroad firemen fired the same way, 
back when the best fireman was the one who 
could shovel the most coal, raise the most 
lack smoke and keep his safety valve “‘pop- 
me off” the longest. That day has gone 
Orever On the railroads. The best fireman 
8 the one who does the least work with his 
Muscles throwing coal, but the most with his 
: . keeping a clean, bright even fire, with 
. mimum of smoke and unburned gases, 

ven steam pressure and a steady out- 
Put of those transportation ton-miles that 
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PROSPERITY 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, Eliwood City, Pa. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, Ander- 
ke City, .Los 


son, S. C., 
Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 


Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 


AKES no difference whether it’s farm products to 

the market, commuters to their offices, or castings 
to sand blast. The same question of supply and demand 
requires that the distance and time between the two be 
cut to the minimum. 


Mathews Conveyer Systems for your plant mean that 
there will be a ready and constant supply for every demand 
of your production schedule. 


The success of the Mathews Conveyer Company has 
been based on the scientific use of gravity—free power— 
augmented where necessary by mechanical means, in the 
reduction of labor costs and unproductive handling time. 


Let us give you specific instances of the remarkable 
savings effected by Mathews Equipment in industrial 
plants, wholesale houses, etc., similar to your own. 


ew Orleans, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, Salt 





MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Weare interested in mechanical handling for 
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You may have your representative call. 
Firm . 
Individual 
Address _ 
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bate NE WorLD wiTHoUT ENp, the economic doc- tained by American buyers in favor of home 

So = tors probably will get together for pow- imdustry—at least when its. products are ny 

. wows over the fascinating state of America’s inferior to imported competitive goods—qwoyy 

an t e office “prosperity.” But have a more stimulating effect on Many classe 

‘ a Where There Is somehow, the business of American manufacturers than an diticrease jp 

knows youve Seen it So Much, Waste health of this nation the Customs tariffs - those articles, If the 

Is Only Relati aciend dn Bite the x. thus narrowed to a fight on a qual. 

SUnly Keiative eis » HE cs ity basis, without the handicap of a heavy im, 

: quiring probes of pun- port duty, British exporters would: certaish 

LWAYS use a Blaisdell of the dits and philosophers—one group lays our welcome the change. Yet it would not be wie 

same color, then its mark wealth to high production and high wages, to belittle the efforts of American i 
will symbolize you and your another to the opulence of our natural re- turers to persuade their fellow-citizens to 

sources, and so on and so on, with consid- locally produced articles in preference to jp. 


authority. In concerns where 
each official adopts a different 
color, the handling of papers is 
greatly expedited. 


With our free booklet, “Effi- 
ciency Uses for Colored Pencils,” 
you can improve your office and 
factory practice in many unex- 
pected ways. 


Made in both regular 
and thin leads 

BLAISDELLS are now made in 
both regular’ and thin leads— 
superb leads, unmatched for firm- 
ness, brilliancy, and smooth writ- 
ing. Cased in paper, Blaisdells 
peel in a jiffy, exposing each new 
point without wasting a grain of 
the crayon. 


erable ingenuity and variety of assigned ported goods. 
causes. Now “waste” is put forward in the 
Vew Statesman as a characteristic aspect of 
America’s social economy. To quote from 
this contention: 


FROM THE “thin brown golf course” atop 
the great dam across the Chagres River jp 
the Canal Zone, E. Napier in the Mane 
, Guardian Wee'ly jn. 

It is continually assumed that American mass Golf Course on terprets the triumph 
production is the concomitant of low prices, Dam Is Symbol of American. resource. 
and that American prosperity is founded upon : fulness wh . 
the systematic elimination of waste in indus- of Efficiency — en Pitted 

’ against a tropical 
climate and a foreign civilization. He 
writes: 

Typical, this golf course, of the efficiency of 
that stupendous machine which is the Canal 
Zone—an all-embracing efficiency shepherding 
every phase of the lives of those caught up in 
the machine, housing them, amusing them, own- 
ing them, keeping unspotted from the surround- 
ing world of laziness and incompetence, a little 
strip of Babbitland, ten miles wide, in the 
tropics. A methodical efficiency, too, fitting al- 
ways one need to another, taking dirt from the 
channel to fill in neighboring swamps, Using 
overflow waters to create a supply of electricity 

for the Zone, letting the lock gates serve a 
|try. The simple fact, of course, is that Amer- bridges across the Canal, and making, at lat, 
ica is the land of staggeringly high prices, and of the top of the dam, a golf course. 
of waste in the superlative degree. 





Your stationer sells Blaisdells 
in many colors. A metal device 
that sharpens them with a single 
motion is now packed with each 
dozen. 


Blaisdell 


< a ae. 228 For Hriarious EpIToRIAL ENTHUSIASMS 
a ag *e" _- a wee cso to and high revelrv in extravagant word and 
“se red R5 > : 5 > “@ ‘te, ? 
selling. in ico) more than OU per cent Of  shrase, American: trade papenn ee 
the adult population was engaged in produc- . : 
tive effort and 20 per cent in selling and dis- comical first in com 
; : 1. : No Wonder All parison with their Eng- 


tribution. In 1920 these two, broad classes were d : : h 
almost exactly equal. During the past quarter Lord Editors  glish contemporarits— 








RES POGIeeeR. PAPER PENCIL of a century salesmanship in the United States Die of Laughter so reads the judgment 
Send for bookl d ‘ has become a national culture, and power in of the anonymous com 

end for Seokist and two pencils the community has been gathered into the hands mentator who keeps “A Business Man’s 
SP eR Sik 9 ees ies Link is ak cat of the go-getter, and the high-pressure artist Diarv” for the Manchester Guardian Com- 
| BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. whose craft it is to devise ever fresh means for jercial, He writes: 

Please send me two Blaisdells, one regular and one overcoming the normal citizen’s “sales resis- ate : ae : 

thin lead, and booklet, “Efficiency Uses for Colored tance” A friend of mine who collects American trade 

omen ar Tan AS Suver yacling and A vast combine will set out to impose a sin- papers, apparently as a sort of hobby (he tells 


gle article on a national market. It is no bet- 


“= ter than, and no different from, any other; but 
Ss t Fy fe . 
nog : mass power and mass publicity will drive out 
City : ue . its competitors. It is all part of the great mys- 








Name 
| 
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tery of mass production and mass hypnotism; 
—| mechanism without social purpose, the resound- 
ing organization of waste. 





cae eer 
‘ The M‘Dougal T-Square Putter 
| An Ideal Christmas Gift— 
OU can make no finer gift 
+ to friends, clients and faith- 
ful employees—because there 
is no better putter made. 
The patented McDOUGAL 
T Square Putter will 
be appreciated by 
golfers of any a 


Errorts TO PrRovipe a counterstroke to 
the “Buy British Goods” campaign in the 
United States are proceeding, but cannot be 

said to have made great 
“Imported” Does. headway, the London 
WorkaCharm Times Trade and En- 
' On Some Buyers gineering Supplement 
concludes. According 
' 
' 
' 














to the article in the 7Jzmes, 


the more moderate supporters of the movement 
do not expect the retailer to cease importing or 











caliber. S/ to discontinue oe imported meget 
/ dise; but they urge retailers not to word ad- d 
ar e D py > P » ¢ 
costo by | vertisements in such a way as to suggest that me, by the way, that there are over 800 


DEPT, N. hasan. 
a poe with } imported articles are the better simply because them published in the States), has ben 
| THISTLE PUTTER Co. “"~ . Hickory Sha : they are imported ing me an assortment of photographs W ‘ins 
aa teriok._g@-. . POSTPALD * ») Some manufacturers think that an_intelli- has clipped from their pages at odd 
. a? gently discriminating attitude continually main- They serve, better than anything can 
len writing t Br AISDELL Pencit. Co. and Tuistie Purtrer Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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ODAY, Dales’ is the 
best looking house on 
The Road—and it will 
remain so throughout 
the years, because its 
walls are overcoated 
with durable Rein- 
forced Stucco. 


-*, 


Throw off the burden of home ownership—the endless ex- 
pense and inconvenience of upkeep and repairs. Decide 
to Overcoat your house—write us today (or use the coupon) 

for illustrated literature and complete information. 
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“Here It Is, Bob” 


Tus is the house I was telling you about. 


Mrs. Dales says this work is costing them 
only about as much asa few years’ upkeep, 
and that they’re financing it through their 
Building and Loan just as though it were 
a new house. 

“Our house looks so shabby and old 
fashioned—if we replaced the awkward- 
looking porch and built a modern entrance, 
and Over-coated (as Mrs. Dales calls it) 
the whole house, we’d have the best look- 
ing place on The Road. It would be worth 
twice as much as you were offered the other 
day. 

“Mrs. Dales says those galvanized steel 
wires all over the walls add strength to the 
house—just like wire binding around boxes 
or cord around a package. Besides, the 





ATIONAL STEEL, FABRIC} = — 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY + PITTSBURGH, PA. Chy.... ...-.. State 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDED 


When writing to Nationat Street Fasric Company please mention 





STEEL FABRIC 


Stucco is plastered right over the wire; so 
that it is around all the wires, back and 
front—it’s what they call reinforcing the 
Stucco, 

“Mrs. Dales is such a thorough person 
she told me that Overcoating makes a 
house fire-safe; that it saves fuel; that the 
window frames and door frames do not 
have to be rebuilt—I can’t remember what 
else. 

“Please, Bob, I don’t want to move from 
The Road and leave all our old friends, and 
besides I'd hate to give up all our beautiful 
old shade—and it’s just splendid for the 
children. Why don’t you have an Archi- 
tect, or Contractor, or Plasterer—or who- 
ever does: it—figure on Overcoating our 
house. Let’s go and see about it now.”’ 
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TIONAL STEEL Fasric COMPANY 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tell me more about Overcoating. 


Name .. 
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reasons why yoo 
should buy a/_ 
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1. Economy of the Blaw- Knox 
Method. No charge for prelim- 
inary. survey or building plans. 
Standardized stock sections permit of 
meeting your specifications for any one- 
































































story building. 


construction delays. Your complete build- 
ing in one shipment, all parts fabricated for 
immediate assembly. You know the entire 


cost in advance. 


3. Lowest Cost Per Year Service. Factory 
made, with no waste of material or labor, insures 
low initial cost; and copper-bearing galvanized 
steel gives long life and rust protection with negli- 
gible upkeep. 

4. Exclusive Protective Features. No bolt 
or rivet holes in roof sheets—the usual starting 
point for rust, leaks and expense. Interlocking 


stability under all conditions of wind and snow 
pressure and extreme temperature changes. 


5. Flexibility of Construction. No loss of 
value in fixed structures: Blaw-Knox buildings 
are permanent and, at the same time, portable. 
Can be taken down and re-erected or changed in 
shape and size as required. 

6. Ten Years’ Roof Insurance. Blaw-Knox 
roofs are insured for ten years through a promi- 
nent insurance company. This is an unusual 
practice but one that affords you iron-clad pro- 
tection. 

7. Time-Tested Quality. Blaw-Knox steel 
buildings reduce fire hazards from external sources. 
Their perfection uf engineering detail and quality 
of workmanship defy comparison. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
632 Farmers’ Bank Building 


CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
516 Union Bldg. Colonial Trust Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BUFFALO DETROIT 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
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When writing to BLaw-Knox Company please 
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emphasize the contrast between the average 
American idea of conducting a trade paper and 
the average English idea of doing the same 
In that field we are often sedate to the point 
|of dullness, but the American editor seems 
| simply to revel in his job, flings all restraints 
| to the winds, and produces a journal that comes 
very near in many instances to being a comic 
| paper. Here, for example, is a photograph of 
| @ gentleman with his staff on a day’s outing ip 
| the country, one of the kind that the average 
| English editor would respectfully label “Mr 
| So-and-So and his staff at So-and-So.” Not 
|so the American editor. Here is his caption; 
| “If you look closely you'll observe a guy with 
kis collar off and shirt turned in. Well, that’s 
| Mart Buchler, who had his gang out on a little 
| spree.” A photograph of a manager, his wife 
and boy is inscribed “(1) Ben Holst himself, the 
Meal Ticket; (2) Broncho Bill, or the Big 
Noise of the Holst household; (3) Mrs. Holst, 
the Boss. Oh Ben Holst, you blueberry pie!” 
| My comment on which would be that if Ben 
| ever was a blueberry pie it must have been a 
|long time ago. The French say “Les affaires 
|sont les affaires’; Mr. Selfridge declares that 
business is a “great game’’; some of his com- 
patriots quite obviously regard it as the great- 
est joke ever. 


Lower Power Costs and the readiness of 
industrialists to accept new developments 
in plant equipment and new methods of pro- 


duction are the chief 
Why, Even Our factors which have 
Beverages Are made possible the elec- 
Highly Charged (tification of industry 
in the United States, 
in the Ruhr, and in Belgium, argues Hugh 
| Quigley in a discussion of fuel and power, 
which he contributes to the London Review 
of Reviews. Of conditions affecting the de- 
velopment of electrical power in England he 
writes: 





. . the forces of tradition and the actual 
weight of the capital invested in existing plant 
still offer a fairly strong resistance to electrifica- 
tion, with the result that the degree of indus- 
trial electrification in Britain now lies between 
28 per cent and 34 per cent, compared with 68 
per cent in the United States, and 60 per cent 
in Belgium. ... 

The greatest advocates of super-power are 
to be found in the United States, and there is 
no doubt that the super-power station and the 
super-power zone occupy the platform at the 
present time. American engineers have con- 
centrated, however, on the super-power zone, 
have linked up the areas of supply of impor- 
tant public utility companies such as the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, the Public Ser- 
vice Company of Northern Illinois, the Missis- 
sippi Power Company, the Niagara Falls Com- 
pany; each of those companies has formed with 
surrounding companies, interconnecting main 
transmission lines for mutual supply and 
brought the super-power zone into being. ... 
In this way the cost of transmission is fe 
duced, equalization of load obtained, and the 
effects of breakdown in any one station neU- 
tralized. 


EvropeAN Manvuracturers, bankers, and 
economists are fairly cognizant of the fact 
that the United States is setting an entirely 

new standard in meth 
To Compete with ods of production, @ 
Us Europe Must efficiency, and in low 
Be Single Market manufacturing costs, 
according to Walter T. 
Layton, who writes in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly on Europe and the ta 
problem. His observations incline him @ 
belief that— 
For the time being America’s interests aré W 
ternal, thanks to her big home demand, but the 
German view is that before long the manir 
| facturers of the Old World must prove the 
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ability to equal American standards in regard | 
to large-scale production or must give up hope 
of competing in South America, the Far East, 
and extra-European countries generally. The 
reduction of costs cannot be achieved by coun- | 
tries which have only a small home market, 

in this connection it is pointed out that 
America, with barely twice the population of 
Germany, has a real national income probably 
eight times as great. The Old World will only 
be able to compete with the New if Western 
Europe becomes for economic purposes a sin- 
je market. 

The definite schemes to which such consid- 
erations have given rise vary from suggestions 
for mutual reduction of tariffs by means of 
commercial treaties, carried out in a more vig- 
orous way than heretofore, to the suggestion of 
4 central European Customs Union with inter- 
nal free trade. 








An INFORMATIVE Footnote to the sta- 
tistics of our trade with South Africa, 
printed in the London Spectator, credits the 

increase of shipments 

Capetown Feet between the two coun- 

Keep Time with tries to the activities of 

Our Silk Clocks trade commissioners. 

From the Cape Argus, 
the Spectator relays the news that a trade 
of comparatively recent development is that 
of the export of silk hose from America, for 


despite its scanty European population, South 








Africa’s womenfolk import more silk stockings 
from America than any other country except 
Great Britain and the Aryentine. 


; Pusticiry Is No New Art, although in 
its modern aspect it is entering on great new 
powers, the London Spectator concludes in 
“ei reviewing two new 
Advertising books on advertising. 
In the Réle The reviewer is sure 
Of Lifesaver that if advertising 
ceased, 
we would pay more for everything in common 
use today, and would get less value for our 
money. Three-quarters of our luxuries and our 
newspapers and our magazines (as at present 
produced) would vanish. 


For an instance of the future of publicity, 
e takes the health advertisements of the | 
“etropolitan Life Insurance Company of | 
‘ew York, and explains that | 
they publish clever dissertations on diet and | 
ygiene, with no indication of the issuer nor any | 
advertisement as we understand the term, be- 
yond the president’s name and the company’s | 
address in small type at the foot of the page. 
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40-40-20 


The Permanently WHITE Outside 


Paint 


Choose this WHITE white paint 
of 106 manufacturers 


When you decide you want a really white house, select 
40-40-20, the new outside paint now being made by 106 manu- 
facturers. 40-40-20 is really white, brilliantly white, and it 
stays white as long as good paint lasts. 

The large and constantly increasing number of important 
paint manufacturers who have applied for licenses to make 
40-40-20, is indisputable proof of its excellence. These paint 
manufacturers are authorized by The New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany to use its registered trade mark, 40-40-20, on paint made 
from its specified products according to its specially developed 
formula. They prepare it in ready mixed form in many 
beautiful tints as well as in white, or in paste form for the 
professional painter’s use. 

40-40-20 does everything that any high grade outside paint 
will do. It brushes out easily, covers well, has great hiding 
power, protects the surface, withstands the weather, and 
leaves an excellent surface for repainting when repainting 
finally is necessary. Yet it costs no more than any other 
good paint. 

The 106 authorized manufacturers of 40-40-20 have dealers 
all over the country who can supply you with genuine 
40-40-20. Ask your paint dealer for it and send to us for the 
booklet ‘‘When White is White.’’ It tells the whole story of 
this remarkable paint. 







New Jersey 
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Number 50 Chair, il- 
lustrated at the left, 
and Number 10, be- 
. low, are particularly 
adapted to office use. 
The Do/ More line 
includes a chair for 
every use 





ONTRAST the appearance of this 
Do/More equipt office with your 
own. Realize what correct posture means 
to the physical attitude of your employ- 
ees, as well as to their mental alertness. 


Do/More Health Chairs meet the de- 
mand for equipment which encourages 
greater individual capacity. They pro- 
vide support to the weakest part of the 
back—making correct posture comfort- 


able. They brace one up. 
Do/More Health Chairs are sold and 


serviced exclusively by seating special- 
ists. They are adjusted to the individual 
worker. Built from fine steel, durably 
finished, they outlast wooden furniture. 


You are interested in anything that will 
promote better health and greater pro- 
duction in your organization. Letus tell 
youmore about Do/More Health Chairs. 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO., 
Dept. 111 

Elkhart, Indiana 

Please send information 
on the relationship of 


seating to production 


MEALTH 
CHAIRS 


they Brace you up 
SS 
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By COLVIN BROWN 


Chief of Organization Service, Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 


Epr1tor’s Note—This is the second of a 
series of articles dealing with the every-day 


| problems of chambers of commerce and 


kindred organizations. 


HE CHAMBER of commerce acts 
through its committees. Webster de- 
fined ‘“‘committee” as “one or more 


persons appointed or elected to attend to any 
matter or business referred to them”; “or- 
ganization” as “the act or process of ar- 
ranging or getting into proper working or- 
“effective” as “having the power to 
cause or produce”; “work” as “effort or 


|activity directed to some purpose or end.” 


The definitions of these words give us an 
understanding of the causes of chamber of 


commerce success. 


Standing Committees That Stand 


" URING the year, we have had the 
usual number of standing committees 


|and it is to be regretted that in many in- 
|stances the chairmen 


failed to call their 
This condition should 
never obtain in a chamber of commerce, for 


|it is not alone the emergencies that should 


be met. If the chamber is to maintain its 
leadership, committees must be standing in 
name only, and it is of prime importance 
that a chamber committee should make every 
effort to carry out the program assigned to 
it.” 

This paragraph was taken from the an- 
nual report of a president of a chamber of 
commerce, and the condition that it presents 
could be duplicated from cities throughout 
the country. Large standing committees 





| have been found to be the bane of chamber 
|activities. The idea is not to have every 
| member on a committee or a committee for 
|every member; but to have a committee 
for every job, whose work is defined and 





whose members are discharged when {he 
work defined is done. 

It is important that the right men bege 
lected for committee work. The selection 
should be based on these qualificationg>>4 
man should be interested in the particular 
project; he should have prestige with the 
members of the committee and those af 
fected by the project; and he should Baye 
some special knowledge and experience with 
the problem or at least a willingness to ace 
quire such knowledge. Some chambers 
have found “history cards” a help im select. 
ing men. Each member has a file card on 
which is listed his business, his hobby, what 
committees he has served on and any other 
useful information. These cards are Grogs 
indexed by occupation and hobby. This ey. 
ables a chamber to get men trained in cer 
tain lines; and in time, will build up a Body 
of technical experts at the chamber’s service, 


Appointing Committees 


1. COMMITTEE on committees is be- 
coming more and more popular as a 
method of selecting committees. There are 
several reasons; it natural that several 
men will have a wider acquaintanceship 
among the members than one and be more. 
familiar with members’ qualifications, and 
any member will regard his appointment 
more seriously if he knows that he has been 
appointed after consideration by the com- 
mittee on committees. It is unwise to have 
the secretary select the committees though 
he may counsel on their appointment. 

If this becomes known, it lowers the mem- 
ber’s appreciation of the appointment, de- 
prives the president or committee on commit- 
tees of an official function usually enjoyed 
and throws on the secretary an unneccessary 
responsibility for subsequent committee 
success. A good make-up for the committee 
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POWER INTO PROFITS 
Short-cuts with “Caterpillar’tractors 


THIS illustration shows the laying of an electric 











“ Caterpillar” lighting cable without the digging of a trench! The 
Tractor Prices cable was attached to the chisel of a “subsoiler””— 
2-Ton . . $1850 the sheer power of the “Caterpillar” Tractor 
5-Ton . . $3250 dragged it under brick sidewalks at a tremendous 
Ty uchibapige saving in money and man power. Alert execu- 
ees saeenn tives are finding new uses for the plentiful 

cpgrin errs power and sure traction of “Caterpillar” Tractors. 













Additional details rv There is a “Caterpillar” Dealer near you 7 7 


of this particular 
piece of work will 
be supplied to 
those interested. CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 
Executive Offices : San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 


Factories: Peoria, Illinois - San Leandro, California 


Better - Quicker 


Cheaper New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Successor to 
C. L. Best The Holt Mz fac- 
BEST Tractor Co. ialintameade” HOLT 





CASERP/L AR 


When writing to CATERPILLAR Tractor Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Outpost 
of an Army 


VEN in a land accustomed to tremendous 
business developments, the story of the 
growth of the telephone readslike a fairy tale. 


Where only fifty years ago a single message 
was heard over a single telephone, today 
there are more than 73,000,000 daily con- 
versations over a network of 54,000,000 
miles of wire, connecting over 17,000,000 
telephones. 


In the brief span of a half century, the first 
telephone has developed into a national 
service. 


The Bell System alone requires a personnel 
of 300,000 people, and uses plant facilities 
costing over $2,600,000,000. 


A nation-wide plant and nation-wide ser- 
vice underlie Beil System securities. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T. — parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts.” 












2 
SECURITIES CO. inc # 


D.E Houston, Presidert 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger’’ 











Ad 10 








Shall We Send This Magazine 
to Your Home Address? 


Increasing numbers of our subscribers are asking us to send NaTIon’s 
Business to their homes instead of to their offices, so that they will 
have it handy for leisure moments. If you want us to change your 
address on our records, write us, giving your present address as it 
appears on the slip pasted on the cover of this issue, and the new 
address. We shall be glad to make the change for you. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 
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on committees is: The president, two vice. 
presidents, and two last ex-presidents; 

_ _ There are two kinds of committees, inygs. 
_tigative and promotive. In the selection of 
the first type, it is important to get men of 
| an inquisitive and analytical type of mind 
|}and men of varying points of view. The 
facts are the goal of the committee, and 

| packing the committee with like-minded me 


| 


| it would be difficult to get all the facts, 
administrative committee, however, should 
_be picked with an altogether different point 
of view. This work makes it important that 
all its members be of one mind, all eq 

| interested in putting over the project that 
the investigating committee has reported as 
feasible and timely. The investigative com- 
mittee by having varied points of view and 
by being careful to get all the facts can 
‘disarm public criticism which the second 
committee must educate on the basis of the 
first committee’s report. 

A committee chairman must have demon- 
strated his ability as a leader, must have en- 
thusiasm and interest in the work proposed, 
| must have no personal or business connec- 
tions that would be a bar to carrying for- 
ward the committee task, must have expe- 
| rience as a presiding officer, and must be of 
recognized good standing throughout the 
city. The committee chairman makes or 
breaks a committee. 


Mechanical Helps to Work 


bY ee ott pe mechanical aids have been found 
helpful in forwarding committee work. 
Special binders for each committee in which 
carbon copies of the minutes are kept and 
| data for their consideration are filed aré of 
practical necessity. It is helpful to have the 
chamber telephone operator call the men on 
the day a committee meets in addition to 
mailing notices. A committee bulletin board 
| posted in a conspicuous place, containing the 
|names of the committees, their chairmen, 
| record of the meetings held and meetings to 
| be held, frequently spurs the members to 
better work. 

A committee can be very helpful to a 
| chamber in building good will and member- 
ship. There are in every city men with abil- 
ity who pay their dues and do nothing else 
or who are not members of the chamber. If 
a committee chairman, knowing one of these 
men’s interest in a project, will go to him 
|and ask him for advice and information, the 
chamber will have increased its prestige and 
perhaps gotten a new membership, besides 
| having learned something. 

Aristotle said that great masses of men are 
more easily led by personality than they are 
aroused by a principle. This fact makes it 
important that the membership be educated 
as to objectives and methods so that 4 
chamber can run itself. It is, of course, 
easier to let one man do the work and this 
man is often the secretary. It is often more 
enjoyable for the secretary to do the work 
himself but it weakens the organization. 
| When the chamber of commerce is the sec- 
retary and the secretary is the chamber of 
commerce, he is too much in the spotlight 
| and gossips wag their tongues to the detri- 
| ment of the chamber. If the secretary buys 
|a new car, dues and speculation run ram- 
| pant. 
| There should, of course, be staff assistance 
|in the collection of material, etc., but it 8 

important to have as many men as possible 
working and interested in the work. 

| Committee management is an art, not 4 
| science and it is, therefore, impossible to re 
duce it to a set of rules. Different places, 
‘different methods. 











When writing to Bett TeELterHone Securities Co., Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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«| 94 Southern Pine 
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opt and in oncrete OTmSsS 
_aré of 
~ Muscle Shoal 
ave the at Muscle Shoals 
ition to 
n board 
1ing the 
airmen, : : 
tings to OR nine-tenths of a mile across the valley of the Tennessee, the 
b dam at Muscle Shoals towers more than a hundred feet above the 
ers to : . 
workman in the river bed below. 
il to a Into forms constructed entirely of Southern Pine, have been poured a 
exniet. million and a quarter cubic yards of concrete. 
th abil- Here, where millions of dollars are involved, where perfection only 
ng ele would mean future efficiency, every foot of the concrete forms was 
“ li built of Southern Pine—5000 car loads of Southern Pine. 
if these No chances could be taken with the wood that might yield under the load, 
to hi that might buckle or warp in the moisture, that could not be fabricated 
to he into forms sometimes approaching the accuracy of pattern work. Thus 
ion, the once again, in its hundred years of dominance as the supreme structural 
ige and wood of the world, Southern Pine proved its right to that title. 
besides In centuries to come this dominance will be unthreatened. Millions upon 
millions of trees grow bigger and stronger every year in the wonderful 
nen are climate of the south. 
hey are The finest Southern Pine our mills ever produced is now available at any 
akes it lumber yard east of the Rockies. You can tell Southern Pine by its trade- 
lucated mark, You can judge it by its grade-mark. 
that a Whether you plan factory, power plant or home, you should have a 
course, copy of the booklet, 
nd this ; p 
n more Southern Pine—What It Is—What It Is Used For 
e work This book discusses the stresses and strains to which the wood in your structure may 
ization be subjected. It recommends correct uses of Southern Pine. It is a recent publication 
h pos and it is free. Send for it. Build right—and know you are right. 
e os 
ber of Special Notice For engineers, contractors, architects and 
° others especially interested in Southern Pine for concrete 
rotlight forms, a new booklet is being prepared. It will be sent, 
» detri- when completed, to those who ask for it. 
n ram- ZAR Ta 4 
istance 
it it 1s @ These letters at the right of “SPA” identify the grade. The designation here ts 
pe one of 18 grade-marks appearing on lumber from Southern Pine Association mills. 
ossible 
ol Southern Pine Association 
* 143 Interstate Building 
to NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
places, 


Southern Pine—The Supreme Structural Wood of the World 


When writing to SovuTHERN Pine Association please mention Nation’s Business 
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211 Different 


| Kinds of 
Industries 


St. Louis has factories 
in 211 different kinds of 
business. Almosteveryline 
of manufacture is repre- 
sented. Only eight percent 


_of the city’s industrial 


force is employed in its 
largest branch of industry. 

This wide diversity of 
industries acts as a con- 
stant balance and makes 
St. Louis strong in times 
of business depression. It 
assures stability of labor 
and production. 

There is a westward 
trend of industry. Mod- 
ern business is moving 
toward the center of the 
country. This has re- 
sulted in 196 new indus- 
tries coming to St. Louis 
in the last six years. The 
central location of St. 
Louis makes it an econom- 
ical distribution point. 
Your factory in St. Louis 
would have a distinct ad- 
vantage over competitors 
not so favorably located. 


Send for our booklet 
“Why St. Louis Grows.” 


It tells the full story. 
Address Dept. 31 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STLOUIS, U.S.A. 


| 


| 


| abolition of grain 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 


Copies of the Commission’s complaints, re- 
spondents’ answers, and the Commission’s or- 
ders to “cease and desist,’”’ or of dismissal may 
be obtained from the offices of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., without 
charge by reference to the docket numbers. 
Transcripts of testimony may be inspected in 
Washington, or purchased at 25 cents a page 
from the official reporter, whose name is obtain- 
able from the Commission.—Editor’s Note. 


TOLUME 7 of the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion’s study of the Grain Trade has been 
sent to Congress. This part of the report deals 
with the effects of future trading. Probably 
the most interesting feature of the report is 
the recommendation that reforms be left to 
those engaged in the trade. The only coercion 
that the Commission would use is the force 
of public opinion getting behind the enlightened 
leaders in the trade 
in their efforts to 


Another point that the Commission makes 
is that no matter how competent a trader is 
if his methods are affecting the market ynfa. 
vorably, he should be discouraged. “ ins 
sufficient to make it unnecessary for a trader to 
unload in haste should be required by rule 
Substitutes for adequate margining should hot 
be allowed. In general, the speculator should 
not be permitted to increase his risks out of 
proportion to his funds available for specula- 
tion.” 

The report says that commission houses 
should not be allowed to use one speculator’s 
margins to finance another’s trades. The re. 
port recommends that commission houses be 
put under some such supervision as that to 
which national banks are subject. 

Further recommendations are that there should 
be regular statistical reports on the volume of 
open trades and 
possibly the limita- 








get reforms through 
the more or less in- 
ert mass of mem- 
bership. 

Future trading 
costs about $20,- 
000,000 a year for 
the Chicago Board 
of Trade alone, ac- 
cording to the re- 
port, but it is worth 
it. “The producers 
of grain, who are 
entitled to special 
consideration in this 
connection, would 
be injuriously af- 
fected, it is believed, 
by the sudden 


its activities, 
reported here. 
items are: 


regulate itself. 


ported. 


wheat products. 


futures trading, al- 
though the gradual 
Be eee 


ROCEEDINGS before the Federal 
Trade Commission, or related to 
for the month, 
The most significant 


Report on future trading in grains 
published. Recommends that trade 


Status of several investigations re- 
Stipulations made in regard to sale 
of fabric called ‘‘Sil-kee,’’ silverware, 


‘*‘Havana’’ tobacco, and soy bean and 


Further report on the status of the 
furniture ‘‘trade practice submittal.”’ 


tion or, at least, the 
watchful supervi- 
sion of large indi- 
vidual open ac- 
are counts, 

The report em- 
phasizes the impor- 
tance and necessity 
of the speculator in 
the market, the 
competitive freedom 
that hedging gives 
to the trade, and 
the place of the 
scalper. 


HE Senate at 

various times 
has ordered the 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make re- 
ports on many dif- 
ferent subjects. The 





and other parts of 


| the present machin- 
| ery of the grain trade by a more efficient or- 


ganization is quite conceivable.” 
In dealing with the indirect or social costs, 
the Commission points out that they are ex- 


| tremely hard to determine, for they are due to 


the cost of unwise speculation in general, and 
to determine grain’s part is a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. At the time of the most ac- 
tive public interest in grain, there were not 


| more than 11,000 active accounts on the books 


of the commission houses. 

“The principal contributions of this volume 
to a greater knowledge of the effects of future 
trading relate to clearer distinctions regarding 
the nature .of speculation, characteristics and 
difficulties of hedging practice, extent and meth- 
ods of scalping, shares of speculative and other 
elements in future trading, extent of long and 
short ‘open interests,’ average gains and losses 
per bushel on trades, length of time that trades 
are kept open, occupations of traders, manip- 
ulative and other influences tending to artificial 
prices, etc.” In discussing the academic argu- 
ment in behalf of speculation, the report says 
that under existing conditions it cannot find 
any evidences that speculation makes prices 
any more or less stable. One recommendation 
that the report makes is that “the purely gam- 


| bling element” should be eliminated from the 


| grain market. 


“Tt is not expected that the con- 
tributions of ignorant and unwise speculators 
will improve the workings of a mechanism that 
has in large part the function of price deter- 
mination.” ‘The large volume of such trading 
may have a stabilizing effect but it decidedly 
does make the market an affair of technical 
conditions. The report further states that “the 


| demonstrably incompetent ought to be excluded 


from the market, both for the sake of them- 
selves and for the sake of the market, but it is 


| especially the correct functioning of the market 








| that should be emphasized.” 


Commission recently 
reported on the 
status of some of the investigations. 

On February 16, 1924, the Senate directed 
the Commission to investigate the production, 
distribution, transportation, and sale of flour 
and bread, and related lines of business with re- 
spect to cost, price and profits, and any other 
evidence as to monopoly or restraint of trade. 
The injunction recently obtained by the Mill- 
ers National Federation was requested and is- 
sued because of evidence needed in the prose- 
cution of this investigation. On May 7, 1926, 
the Commission sent to the Senate a prelimi- 
nary report on the flour industry in response to 
the above resolution. 

The field investigation for the bread indus- 
try has been nearly completed. 

Open Price Associations were the subject of a 
resolution from the Senate directing the Com- 
mission to investigate their number and impor- 
tance, the effect of their activities on prices and 
the nature of their other activities with partic- 
ular reference to alleged violations of the antl- 
trust laws. 

Shortage of funds has made it necessary, 
temporarily, to materially restrict the work of 
this inquiry. 


N MARCH 17, 1925, the Senate directed 
the Commission to make an inquiry @ 
report regarding (1) the growth and impor- 
tance of cooperative associations, including 
comparative costs of marketing and distribu- 
tion, and (2) the extent and importance of 
interference with an obstruction to the forma- 
tion and operation of cooperative associations. 
This work is actively proceding. A series of 
conferences with important cooperative ss 
ciations in the middle west has been held. 
An inquiry into the organization and pfac- 
tices of certain trade associations in the lum- 
ber industry was ordered by the Commission 
and field work was initiated in June. 


en writing to St. Lovts CHAMBER oF CoMMERCE please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Statler Way Will Appeal To You 


YPICAL of the Statler 

attitude toward guests in 
these hotels is the fact that 
when you wake in the morn- 
ing you find that a morning 
paper has been slipped noise- 
lessly under your door while 
you slept. 

Typical, too, is the fact that 
what you buy 
at our news- 
stands you buy 
at the same 
prices as you'd 
pay in street 
stores. Cigars, cigarettes, candy, 
newspapers, whatever, you 
aren’t charged more for them 
simply because you’re in a 
hotel. That wouldn’t line up 
with the Statler policy of a 


square deal. 


Those things are mentioned 





Boston’s Hotel Statler 
is Building 
A new Hotel Statler is un- 


der construction in the up- 
town district of Boston—to 





to make clear the big idea 
under which these hotels are 
operated: That the guest is 
the man we all work for; that 
he has the rights and privileges 
of a buyer over a seller; that 
we promise him, and intend 


to give him, better values than 


and 





he can get elsewhere 
prompt ad- 


justment and 


satisfaction any time we may 
have failed to do so and he 
tells us of it. 

You may like to know that 
it is a fundamental principle 
of operation with us to insist 
that any employee serving you 
must satisfy you in the transac- 
tion—or, if he can’t do so, 
must tarn the matter over to 


his superior at once. 


P08 a¥ in 


P \ The experienced traveler plans his route to 
. e bring him to a Statler Hotel for over Sunday. 





Rates are from $3 in Cleveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from 
$4 in New York 
rooms are $4.50 in Cleveland and St. Louis, 
$5 in Detroit, $5.50 in Buffalo, and $6 in 
New York. 


For two people these 


Twin-bed rooms (for two) are from $5.50 in 
Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis; from $6.50 in 
Buffalo, and from $7 in New York. 


And remember that every room in these 





Rates are unusually low, in comparison with those of other first-class hotels: 


houses has its own private bath, circulating ice- 
water, and many other conveniences that are un- 
usual —such as, for instance, the bed-head read- 
ing lamp, the full-length mirror, the morning 
paper that is delivered to your room before 
you wake 


In each hotel is a cafeteria, or a lunch-counter, 
or both —-in addition to its other excellent res- 
taurants. Club breakfasts—good club breakfasts 
—are served in all the hotels 








STATLER 





Hotel tf 
Pennsylvania 
‘New York 


The largest hotel in the 








~ be opened late this year, with 
1300 rooms, 1300 baths. 


And an Office Building: 
pa Adjoining the hotel will be 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


world — with 2200 rooms, Fr 
2200 baths. On 7th Ave., 32d 
to 33d Sts., directly opposite 
the Pennsyivania Station. A o 





the Statler Office Building, 








with 200,000 square feet of all the comforts and con- 
ee eee ae Sedollk tae come ‘Ged 
Ballard a Milk Street, of courteous, intelligent 
d Boston : e and helpful service by all g 
ge I jag, mien * oe 


Statler-operated hotel, with 








And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 


When writing to Statcer Hotes for reservation please mention 
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Cheapest#Coal 
of all lake 


City of 


Please send a copy of your booklet “5 Great 
t Advantages.” 
grea Name. 
ad t Firm — oe 
advantages —— 
NB 11-1-26 
Rich Overnight y) Swift Deliveries to Raw Materials, Parts 4 Steady, Intelligent, Cheap Coal— 
Nation’sBig Buyers Trained Workers Good Water 


Market 


NATION’S 


cities 





35C to ‘Tg? 


What would it mean to you to cut a 
dollar a ton off your annual coal bill? 
Think how that would boost your 
profit margin! 

Erie manufacturers gain by the short haul 
from Pennsylvania coal fields. They also 
enjoy low freight rates on all-water ship- 
ments of bulk raw materials (iron ore, 
pulpwood, etc.). Semi-finished metal and 
parts are available from local and nearby 
sources. Here are real dollar savings in 
plant operation and manufacturing costs. 


But low-cost coal and raw materials 
are only two of the many advantages 
Erie offers. Get the full story in detail 
from our big new book of vital facts, 
“5 Great Advantages.” 








less per ton! 


Book of Reliable Facts— 
Free to You 


Send coupon for “5 Great Advantages.” 
32 pages of sound facts and figures. W orth 
careful study by every industrial executive. 
Basic facts clearly presented —a true pic- 
ture of the full-handed opportunities Erie 
offers you. Write our Industrial Board 
for a survey of Erie’s 5-fold advantages 
and their application to your problems. 


ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Pa. 


mask: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BUSINESS 











ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Pa. 
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The Useful Christmas Gift for a Business Man 


May we suggest a three-year $7 


Such a gift will be used, and it 


NATION 


This Christmas you are going to give a gift to a close business friend, a business 
associate, an executive employe. 


.50 Nation's Business subscription. We 


will see that the first copy arrives during Christmas week, and if you request 
it we will write a special letter saying that you are the donor. 


has the admirable quality of coming, new 


each time, every month for three years. 


’S BUSINESS 


Washington, D.C. 








When wriftend t Erte 


\ HAMBER OF 
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|to a shortage of funds this work has tem. 
porarily been suspended. 

Petroleum prices was the subject ofa 
resolution and an investigation was init; 
This inquiry is directed to the question of ad- 
vances in petroleum prices, whether said ad. 
vances are due to restraints of trade or condi. 
tions of ownership or control prevent; 
effective competition, and to the profits of the 
principal companies in this industry, 


iB tem COMMISSION releases from time tp 
time statements of rulings where the prac- 
tice complained of and found to be unlawfy 
has been discontinued by stipulation and with. 
out the formal issuance of complaint. 

The stipulations released involve the use of 
misleading representations, advertisements, trade 
names and misleading brands and labels, all of 
which have been condemned as unfair methods 
of competition by the Commission, The fol. 
lowing stipulations involving the methods above 
referred to, were accepted by the Commission 
and the proceedings dismissed after the respon. 
dent had executed an agreement to cease and 
desist from the alleged unfair methods and 
practices with the further understanding should 
the unfair methods of competition ever be re. 
sumed the stipulation may be used as evidence 
against such respondent in a proceeding by the 
Commission. 

Stipulation 22 was entered into with a com- 
pany engaged in the sale and distribution of 
fabrics. On the advertisements and labels of 
the goods there appeared the words “sil-kee 
pongee” or “sil-kee,” but the facts were that 
the fabrics did not contain silk either in whole 
or in part. 

The respondent in Stipulation 23 sold a prod- 
| uct that he designated by the names “Sheffield 
Silverware” or “Sheffield Plate.” The product 
that he sold was not made in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, nor was it made in accordance with the 
process used in the manufacture of Sheffield 
nor is it of the quality associated with that 
grade of silverware known to the trade and 
purchasing public: as Sheffield Silverware or 
Plate. 

A corporation engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of soy bean and wheat products used 
|the words “Importers and Manufacturers of 
|Soy” and “Sanuki, Japan.” The facts in the 
|case were that the company did not import 

nor did it manufacture its products in Japan, 
Stipulation 24. 

| Stipulation 25 entered into with a manufac- 
turer of cigars who in the course of his busi- 
ness brought out a cigar described and labelled 
as “Havana Crumbs.” But the cigars were not 
either in whole or in part manufactured from 
Havana tobacco, 








rTHE RESULTS of the conference held be 

tween representatives of the Commission 
and the retail furniture trade in New York City 
in the latter part of 1925 are encouraging. 
| Seven hundred and ninety-six firms have now 
| subscribed to the rules formulated at the con- 
ference. Only sixty-seven firms have ref 
to subscribe. The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association adopted a resolution approving the 
rules and recommended their use by members. 
The National Better Business Bureau announced 
its approval of the rules and also the fact that 
the rules are being followed by 75 per cent of 
the retailers in the cities in which local bu- 
reaus are located. The New York Daily News, 
after research by the Better Business Bureai, 
adopted definite regulations governing the ac- 
ceptance of furniture advertising in line with 
the conference rules. 

The rules that the conference adopted and 
which received the approval of the Commis- 
sion are as follows: 

Rules for the 
Woods: 

I. Furniture in which exposed surfaces are of 
one wood shall be designated by the name of 
| the wood. 
| II. Furniture in which the exposed suracts 
|are of more than one kind of wood shall be 


Designation of Furniture 
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designated by the names of the principal woods | 


PE sestation of Rules: 

i. Exposed surfaces mean those parts of a 
iece of furniture which are exposed to view 
when the piece is placed in the generally ac- 
cepted position for use. 

2. The exposed surfaces of all furniture or 

rts thereof, represented as solid, shall be of 
solid wood of the kind or kinds designated. If 
veneered on the same wood, it may be desig- 
nated as a wood of that particular kind. If 
veneered on a different wood, it shall be de- 
scribed as veneered. 

3. Cabinet woods, used for decorative pur- | 
poses where the effect is solely to add to the} 
artistic value, shall be named as decorations | 
only. 3 

4. A wood popularly regarded as of lesser 
value, if its use is essential to construction, 
need not be named under Rule II, if less than 
a substantial amount is used on exposed sur- 
faces. 

5. A wood popularly regarded as of higher 
value shall not be named under Rule II, if an 
insubstantial amount of that wood is used, ex- 
cept as provided in Interpretation 3, above. 

6. Designations shall be made in the caption 
or body of each particular description without 
qualification elsewhere. 

7. The word “Finish” to designate color, 
shall be used only as a description, following 
the name of the wood used. 

8. Where furniture is catalogued, tagged, | 
labelled, advertised, or sold by retailers, it 
shall be in accordance with these rules and 
interpretations. 

9, Where furniture is catalogued, tagged, la- 
belled, advertised, or sold, by manufacturers, 
manufacturers’ representatives, jobbers or whole- 
salers, it shall be in accordance with these | 
rules and interpretations. 

10. The above rules need not apply to an- 
tique furniture. 








ie AN order issued. by the Commission, a 
Chicago firm engaged in the business of 
selling watches, jewelry and other articles of 
merchandise by mail, is required to discontinue 
certain business practices found by the Com- 
mission to be unfair methods of competition. 
According to the findings, the respondent 
caused to be printed in its catalogue many 
false and misleading statements. In describing 
jewelry, it was stated that gold and platinum 
with sapphires, rubies, pearls and other precious 
stones as trimmings, were used to make up 
articles whereas in fact there was no gold or 
platinum or other precious metal used nor 
were there any trimmings of sapphires, rubies, 
pearls or other precious stones. Similarly arti- 
cles were described as being made of “art 
leather,” “ivory” or “french ivory” when in| 
fact no genuine leather or ivory was used. 





ACE made in China or any place else but | 
Ireland shall not be designated by the 
name of Irish lace according to the rulings of 
the Commission in a recent case. (Docket 
1270.) The respondent, a New York concern, | 
according to the findings in the case, imported | 
lace from China which it sold to manufacturers | 
of garments, to be used chiefly as trimmings 
On women’s clothing, and sold it as Irish Lace. 
This deception, it was found, originated with 
the respondent and passed on by the manufac- 
turers resulted in the finished garments being 
advertised as trimmed with Irish Lace, and 
thereby deceived the ultimate purchasers into 
the belief that they were buying a product 
trimmed with lace made in Ireland. 
The findings further state that for many years 
lace made in Ireland has enjoyed a widespread 
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Popularity, demand and reputation among 
manufacturers, tradesmen, and the consuming 
public in the United States, and brings a price 
considerably higher than lace made in China. 

 respondent’s misrepresentation of its laces. 
the findings conclude, are to the injury and 
Prejudice of the public and respondent’s com- 
petitors. 
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cAmazing Lumber 


{NOT CUT FROM TREES] 


sets new standards 


It stops heat and cold many times 
more effectively than wood. Cuts 
fuel bills by about ¥3. Already used 
in more than 90,000 homes. + + + 


AN amazing heat-stopping 
lumber has made house 
insulation practical. Architects 
and other building authorities 
urge its use. People everywhere 
are building with it. In five short 
years more than 90,000 homes 
have been erected this modern 
way. 

These homes are cool in sum- 
mer... Warm in winter... % 
more economical to heat. They 
mark a new standard of Amer- 
ican building practice. Now 
that insulation has been made 
practical, the authorities say 
heat-leaking houses are fast be- 
coming harder to sell, rent or 
mortgage. 

This amazing lumber is Celo- 
tex. It is not cut from trees, but 
manufactured in broad strong 


CELO 


boards from the tough fibres of 
cane. It is stronger in walls 
than wood and many times more 
effective as insulation. Celotex 
is enduring . . . scientifically 
sterilized and waterproofed. 


The demand for Celotex has 
been tremendous. It has in- 
creased production from 12 mil- 
lion square feet in 1922 to a 
present yearly output of over 220 
million feet .. . much more than 
the combined production of all 
other manufacturers of insu- 
lation used for building purposes. 

Thus Celotex takes its place 
as one of the country’s fastest 
growing and soundest industries. 

Complete information about 
Celotexmay be secured by address- 
ing The Celotex Company, 645 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








[INSULATING CUMBER ) 
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of home comfort and economy 





When writing to Tur CreLotex Company please mention Nation’s Business 




















Second-—THE POINT OF ADJUST- 
ABILITY. Built by units—they 
can be made to fit present floor 
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Chips from the Editor’s Work Bench 


a ves Frenchman who arranged for his 
| funeral at the going rates raises a sus- 
| picion that the cost of dying may become as 
| altitudinous as the cost of living. “At the 
price the simplest funeral will have reached 
in twenty years,” he haid, “I have done a 
good stroke of business.” Let the philoso- 
pher who can, explain the conflicting evi- 
dence of this mortuary preparation for going 
out of business and the tenacity of interest 
that persists in trading in futures. 


EANUTS, graded, roasted, cleaned and 

shelled, produced in the United States 
during 1925 were valued at $18,683,000, 
the diligent Census Bureau informs the 
world. At the national inventory two years 
before, the valuation was $17,225,000. The 
census figures do not disclose the identity 
of the ultimate consumers, and it is just as 
well for some politicians that they don’t. 
Even with this defect or perfection, accord- 
ing to the point of view, the figures may 
feed speculation on the amount of capital 
behind the political shell games that have 
been running during the campaigns. Still, 
there is plenty of proof that the views of 
candidates take direction from higher things. 
No peanut can quite fill the eye that has 
once looked upon the. beckoning lure of a 
ripe political plum. 


\ ITH the country just ready to beat 

its vote cultivators into carving knives 
or what not to loosen a slice or two of 
Thanksgiving white meat, it may seem ir- 
relevant, if not irreverent, to mention the 
fact that the bluing works of this country, 
during the year 1925, manufactured products 
valued at $2,167,013, a gain of more than 
half a million in value over the output of 
1923. Although the items included in the 











| 


| report 





the value of the in- 


reveal 
|dustry’s by-products, certainly the national 
output of jazz must be closely related to the 
| bluing industry. 

With two million dollars worth of bluing 
available an adequate supply of bullfrog 
saxophones, and a bumper crop of derby 


do not 


ingredients are at hand for 
the colorful concoctions ° of 
Whiteman, Bernie, Lopez, and the other 
overlords of syncopation. But with all the 
blowing about our bluing, and the bluing of 
our blowing, it is just as well to remember 
that the palm should go—and it regularly 
does—to those more useful Monday-morning 
laundry “blues.” 


hats, all the 
shaking up 





F WILL HAYS has his way, the movie 

industry will provide a new art preserva- 
tive of other arts. In the plan he suggested 
to President Coolidge, the great events of 
the years to come would be pictured and 
treasured in the proposed archives building 
in Washington. Already there is available 
a considerable ‘nucleus of films portraying 
historical scenes. The teaching of history 
with motion pictures would be wisely cal- 


Tre Gi 


culated to assure an enduring interest for 
that subject in the schools and colleges— 
no longer could history be dull and lifeless 
for those ; 
... Old... far off things, 
And battles long ago 


would be revived at a touch to make ra 
wonderment in young eyes—perhaps, old 
eyes, too—and some later Browning might 
find among the filmy substances of the de. 
parted great a modern muse to amend his 
poetical marveling that, 


Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new! 


O AVAILABLE vocations soon may be 
added the career of mulekeeping, for a 
course in that new business is to be estab- 
lishéd in Hawaii—this on the word of James 
E. Coxen, director of vocational education in 





that territory. Because the students will in- 
clude Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, and Ha- 
waiians, three interpreters will be needed to 
assist the instructor, but whether any one 
is to speak for the mules is not made clear. 
There is a vital matter that must be settled 
if the enrollment is not to drop off. 


DOLITICS has befogged the agricultural 
situation, declares Edward Jerome Dies 
in his book on “Solving the Farm Riddle.” 
To him the activities of the “friends of the 
farmer” seem “a colorful pageant of tom- 
foolery, with the political jesters doing 
handsprings and cartwheels, the organizers 
juggling gold bricks, and the cooperative 
lawyers shying bright banderillas at stuffed 
statutes.” 

Well, the show put on by the demagogues 
does savor of the gaudy lures set up by the 
old-time circus in its quest of visiting bank- 
rolls. It may be that some of the political 
prescriptions for “agricultural relief”. can 
justify their labels, but much more likely 
is the conclusion that the “relief” offered 
is the sort a man feels who has just been 
relieved of his purse. “Never give a sucker 
an even break” is still a first principle of 
confidence men and demagogues. 


HOSE lectures on “better firing” at- 

ranged by the Chicago Real Estate Board 
for apartment house janitors promise 4 
breathing spell for tenants there, but m 
other cities janitors likely will continue to 
lay down the law of the house with no time 
out for consulting the authorities. 


RAVELERS bring reports that Indian 

fur trappers in the valleys of British 
Columbia and Alaska are abandoning the . 
canoe and the snowshoe for the motor Caf, 
a change that signifies the development of 
roads and the forsaking of old trails a 
waterways. So, another outpost of romance 
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When King Dealer says te aster still!” 


Disconcerting though it may be to manufacturers, the dealer is 
still undeniably “king” in the distribution of countless products. 


Old school manufacturers scoffedatthe ping and marketing economy. 











“coddling”’.... at the “pampering” of Oakland is closer to the whole West 
dealers. than any other great city. It has direct 
But in this day of “hand-to-mouth”™ buy- rail and water connections that save days 
ing, their successors have learned that... | and dollars for Western merchants and 
be it coddling or not .. . it is good busi- jobbers. 
ness to meet the dealer’s growing demand Buyers would rather deal with a branch 
for better and faster service. factory here than with the home factory in 
Distribution is perforce becoming de- the East or Middle West. “F.O.B. Oak- 
centralized. More and moremanufacturers land” is a winning sales argument 
are seeing that the whole Americanmarket = anywhere West of the Rockies. 
cannot be advantageously served without 117 “national” industries already have : 
localized factories or warehouses. ca branchfactories 7™S with branches in Oake 
} ‘ , land realize their advantage 
That fact explains Oakland’s as- or warehouses _—_and capitalize on it. This is 
tonishing growth. BP inthiscommun- = 4 advertisement published 


ity. Abundant by one of them. 


power, high 
== grade labor, raw 
materials, con- 7 
centrated mar- 
kets... these or 


Oakland is the 
“chosen city’ for @jemes sie 
Pacific Coast fac-*“==% 
tory branches 
€? warehouses... 
chosen because 





it has every pre- This advertisement of Oakland and Alameda County,—the West's other advan- 
pe fastest growing industrial district,—is produced co-operatively by the 
requisite for man- Oakland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda tages brought 


County Board of Supervisors. 


ufacturing, ship- them. 





An interesting little book on Oakland is yours for the asking. Or, upon request from 
a business executive, we will prepare a special industrial survey for any industry. 


Market and Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND {u:ii%, CALIFORNIA 


31126 “Industrial Capital of the West” 








When writing to OAKLAND CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE please mention Nation’s Business 
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Associated Gas and Electric System 





Founded in 1852 





$17,000,000 for New Construction 


The vigor of an industry is measured toa large extent by the upkeep and 
enlargement of its plants and facilities. 


The electric light and power industry, with a physical value estimated at 
$7,500,000,000, spent during 1925 for additions and extensions approximately 
$600,000,000, or 8%. 


The Associated System invested during the same year $17,000,000 in new 
construction and equipment, or 10.1% of the physical value of its properties. 
This increase is 26% greater than that for the industry as a whole. 


These extensions and improvements were made in order to meet the rapidly 
growing demands for service. Among the chief construction activities were 
those in connection with the erection of transmission lines in New York State, 
the hydro-electric development in Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the enlarge- 
ment of the electric generating and distributing capacity on Staten Island, New 


York City. 


The Associated management endeavors at all times to furnish adequate 
service and to keep pace with the growing needs of the communities served. 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


New York 





61 Broadway 











| adopts less picturesque but more profitable 
/methods of doing its characteristic busi 
}and modern utilities come to the hands of 
men near to the rim of the world. The neg 
generation may think it nothing strange that 
a trapper in the far north should use an ay. 
tomobile to collect his catch as convenien 
as the familiar postman collects parcels from 
the boxes along a rural mail route. 


ROBABLY no steamship reservations 

will be canceled because of that head. 
line, “Potato Bugs from America Menace 
Amity with France”’—even if the dispatch 
does warn of another shakedown of Ameri. 
can tourists. 


pad THAT the Pennsylvania Railroad 
1 Company has planned to provide a 
training school for its chefs, stewards, and 
waiters, dining car service may be expected 
to subscribe to the trend toward standardiza- 
tion. From Philadelphia comes word that 
the first of the schools will be located at 
Columbus, Ohio. New employes will be 
instructed, and men now in the service will 
have occasional opportunity to refresh their 
training. Diplomas will be given to the 
graduates, the company’s announcement 
says. By this certification of training the 
company raises hope of a new grace in the 
service of dining-car meals. A touch of 
higher education ‘ntelligently applied may be 
able to make the most ordinary bill of fare 
seem a mesmeric bill of lading for plain and 
fancy stomachs in transit. That would bea 
smart stroke of diplomacy by any standard 
of railroad management. 

















. An advertising 
budget book 


for executives 

















Here is a textbook on the 
management of direct ad- 
vertising as a guarantee 
of effectiveness. To execu- 
tives who are determined 
to put their direct adver- 
tising on a profitable basis, 
a copy will be gladly sent 
free upon request. Write 
for your copy today. 


Be 


Evans-WinTER- HEBB Inc. Detroit 
8x6 Hancock Avenue West 








Other Evans -Winter-Hebb 
publications 


Direct Advertising as preached and practiced 
by Evans-Winter-Hebb. A practical booklet. 
Portfolio of Direct Advertising: Consisting 
of reproductions of typical and successful 
direct advertising programs. 

The Three Circles: A little monthly magazire 
for executives interested in the use of direct 
advertising as a medium. 


One or all sent with our 
compliments to executives 


i Bg FLORIDA has an enduring faith 
in the homemade promotion of her re- 
sources is attested by her plans for five 
elaborate traveling exhibits. 

These exhibits, which will be routed from 
Jacksonville for tours during the coming 
winter and next spring, are to include five 

| trains of ten cars each. 

By means of these trains the state has de- 
termined to spread its good name and fame 
to towns and cities far beyond its own bound- 
aries—a campaign that seems to ask no 

| acknowledgment of past performances; but 
| rather serves unmistakable notice that “We 
have just begun to advertise.” 





HE INCLUSION of “charm” in the 

curriculum of the trade union college at 
Chicago provides a new standard for mea- 
suring the progress of the labor movement 
|in America. As the college prospectus ex- 
|plains, “charm is much more than a mere 
/matter of looking pleasant and eating with 
|a fork.” Quite so, and no doubt the unlisted 
| ingredients contributed considerably to the 
aggressive fascination of the old-time walk- 
ing delegate. 


W ITH considerable reason, a visitor to 
these shores might conclude that 
Americans put themselves more to the mak- 
ing of laws than to the loving of liberty. 
Our capacity for making laws is infinite and, 
perhaps, in that knowledge the visitor would 
be charitable enough to credit us with the 
grace of temperance. 

Though Congress has been held up to 
public view as a horrible example of @ 
drunk with power, the state legislatures have 
also crowded their calendars with fairy-like 





formulas for “establishing justice, insuring 
domestic tranquillity, and promoting 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising, for which it has within itself both persott- general welfare.” To believe that legislators 


nel and complete facilities: Marketing Analysis ‘ Plan* Copy’ Art ° Engraving * Letterpress and Offset Printing ° Binding * Mailing ' 


When writing to Associatep Gas anp Exrectric Company and Evans-Wrnter-Hess, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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would fail the expectancies of powerful con- 
gituents would be thoroughly vain—where 
deeds are promised only acts will suffice. 

In this off year, ten of the thirteen legis- 
latures in session got 4,100 new laws through 
their hoppers, out-doing the output in 1924, 
the previous off year, by 722. 

For 1925, when the mills of forty legis- 
jatures were grinding out statutes, 11,000 
new Jaws got on the books. 

Of the bills proposed in 1924, 23 per cent 
became laws, and on the available returns 
30 per cent of the measures offered this 
year got. by. Lapa 

To define the motive forces in this kaleido- 
scope of laws would require a definition of 
the ever-changing aspects of American life 
—the swirling transformations in ways of 
living and doing that ruthlessly demand off 
with the old and on with the new. 

Facile as the nation has been in making 
social, moral and economic revisions, it has 
at the same time developed an almost fever- 
ish zeal to mirror the new order in the stat- 
ute books. 

Even allowing for all “courtesy” measures 
that only serve to garland the egos of poli- 
ticians, it is well to remember that the usual 
consequence of quantity production is to 
cheapen the product. 


Q-CALLED “book trucks,” operated by 

men who know the reading tastes of the 
people along their routes, are now an impor- 
tant and promising means of extending the 
service of libraries to homes remote from 
towns and cities. “What will you have to- 
day?” politely inquires the businesslike 
operator as he displays his wares,—‘‘Some 
nice fresh novels, a good thick biography, a 
few flavory short stories, or a tender piece 
of verse?” 

The trucks are virtually sectional book 
cases on wheels. 





If a book is requested that the operator 
does not have, he takes the order and mails 
the book on his return to the library or 
brings it on his next trip. 

An investigation of the American Library 
Association has disclosed, it reports, that 45 
per cent of the population of the United 
States and Canada is without access to 
libraries, the figure running up to 83 per cent 
for rural residents, and it regards the motor 
truck as a convenient utility for mobilizing 
this nation’s store of books. Beginning in 
1905 in Washington County, Maryland, this 
service 1s now effective from a considerable 
number of representative towns and cities, 
among them Greenville, South Carolina; Dur- 
ham, North Carolina; Hibbing, Minnesota; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Logansport, Elkhart, 
and Rochester, Indiana; Portland, Oregon; 
Clarkesdale, Mississippi; Birmingham, Ala- 

ma; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Detroit, 
Mic n; Evanston, Illinois, and Dayton, 


So wide an acceptance of the plan is good 
reason for expecting a continuous diffusion 
fd so of the familiar “circulating 

: ertainly it is desirable that 
00d books 


be read extensively, as well as 





intensively. 
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Hiram Sibley Building, Rochesier, N.Y. SRP OE HIT peeeips a 
Messrs. Coolidge, Bulfinch, Shepley and Abbott, RAR UA 
Architects, Boston. Sth pak BHO By 


Drawing at the right shows a typical method of 


insulating a concrete-slab roof-deck. 
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UNFINISHED ConcetTE” Le ees 


























The Roof of the Sibley Building 
is Cork Insulated 





Complete Information 
in These Booklets 


“The Insulation of Roofs with 
Armstrong's Corkboard”’ covers 
the subject for any type of roof. 
“The Insulation of Roofs ta 
Prevent Condensation” pays 
ter a to * wl 
ject of sweating ceilings. Either 
or both will be sent free on 
request, 


195 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 


‘for the Roofs of All Kinds of Building 





| sagen the two-fold purpose of economy and 
comfort, Armstrong's Corkboard Insula- 
tion was specified for the roof of the Hiram 
Sibley Building, Rochester, one of the hand- 
somest business structures in central New 


York. 


In winter the top floor will be easily and 
comfortably heated, and at a substantial 
saving in fuel, for the insulation will prevent 
the tremendous waste of heat that is lost 
through uninsulated roofs. 

In summer, the top floor will be protected 
from the direct heat of the sun, and the offices 
under the roof will be as cool and comfortable 
as those on the floors below. 


In any kind of building—office or manu- 
facturing, public or residential—insulating the 
roof fr Armstrong’s Corkboard is the most 
effective means of overcoming those tempera- 
ture conditions which are usually so trouble- 
some and expensive on top floors and in single 
story buildings. 

Armstrong’s Corkboard is easily applied on 
any kind of roof, new or old, and its 
reasonable cost is more than repaid (A) 
in the fuel economy of a very few 
years. eS. Set 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION COMPANY 
(Division of Armatrong Cork Company) 
McGill Bldg., Montreal, Qu 
Armstrong Cork Company, Ltd., Sardinia House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2, England 


Branches in the Principal Cities of the United States 


When writing to ArMstronc Cork & INsuLAtion Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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. BANK CLEARINGS 
TAMPA -FLORIOA 








‘The sharp, climbing graph 
of Tampa's bank clearings 
makes it evident that it is 
2 Yr the financial center of a rich 


new territory — Southern 
Florida. 


HIS rich new market — 
Southern Florida—of which 
Tampa is the Financial Center, 
is a section whose growth has 
been so rapid a constant effort is 
required to accurately record it. 
Tampa’s important port, its 
exceptional rail and highway 
transportation facilities, and its 
location at the very hub of this 
vast rich new territory make it 
the natural pdaciondee the es- 
tablishment of selling offices, 
distributing bases, assembling 
plants and factories. 


Over 500 industrial concerns 
with a weekly payroll exceeding 
$1,000,000 have already selected 
Tampa because of the vital pro- 
duction economies due to its 
strategic location, but there is 
still room and need for many 
new and diversified industries. 

A great deal of emphasis, for ex- 
ample, can be placed upon the need 
of a textile plant for the production of 
sweaters, golf vests, hosiery, and kin- 
dred products. Tampa offers unusual 
openings for industry of this nature. 


Key City to America’s F=.$———% 

: me 

New Trade Territory " 
Acomprehensive survey of Tampaand Southern § 
Florida will be prepared for interested execu- 
tivesupon request. Itwill be based solely upon 
specificup-to-date data, presented from the stand- 
sont ot your needs. Please make your request 
or this survey on your business stationery. 


Industrial Bureau 
TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 


TAS 














Se 

Seat 
Listen in on WDAE—Tampa, Sunday om] 
between 9 and 10 o'clock (Eastern Standar 
Time) and enjoy an entertaining program. 








COINS 


gms COIN BOOK, 50c. Send $2.00 
for old United States coins. GUTTAG 
Bros., 16 Exchange Place, New York. 

















CALIFORNIA FACTS 


(The Statistical Magazine) 

ALL ABouT CALIFORNIA OPpporRTUNITIES 
AUTHORITIVE, unbiased “ Facts Only” 
wenn: | INANCIAL, Industrial, 
Commercial & Agricultural CALIFORNIA. 
Get yours while they last. Mail name with 
25c coin to “California Facts,” P.O. Drawer 
H.1, Hollywood Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Reviews of Recent Business Books 


| Airmen and Aircraft, by Henry H. Arnold. 
The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, N. Y., 1926. $3.50. 


This new volume of the Ronald Aeronautic 
Library by Major Arnold of the U. S. Army 
Air Service is an introduction to aviation which 
will be interesting not only to those who ex- 
pect to study the technicalities of aviation for a 
life work but also to those who seek the sub- 
ject for entertainment. { 

Aviation has come to be a highly technical 
| subject and the literature is usually much be- 
yond the average reader. An introduction to 
aeronautics is, therefore, particularly opportune. 

“Airmen and Aircraft” contains nontechnical 
descriptions of modern types of aircraft and 
explains simply how an airplane overcomes the 
force of gravity. 

The voiume gives a brief account of the his- 
tory of aeronautics. The explanation of the 
simple principles of aeronautics is followed by 
a brief but interesting account of some of the 
famous exploits of fliers in the World War and 
of the history-making flights since the war. 

The appendices give aeronautic nomenclature, 
qualifications for air pilots, and the courses of 
flying instruction of the Army and Navy. 





Scientific Foundations of Business Admin. 
istration, edited by Henry C. Metealf. 
The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Baltimore, Md., 1926. $5.00. ‘ 


The Bureau of Personnel Administration dyr- 
ing the winter of 1924-25 conducted a course on 
the “Scientific Foundations of Business Admin- 
istration,’ which is now published as an “at. 
tempt to analyze the philosophical, biological, 
economic, psychological foundations of business 
administration and its basic administration prin. 
ciples; and to apply them to practical business 
affairs,” 

The publication of the 1923-24 course, “Link. 
ing Science and Industry,” showed that there 
was a demand for this sort of thing. The pub- 
lication of the course of 1924-25 is intended as 
a companion volume to the earlier publication, 


Distribution of Textiles, Bulletin No. 56, 
3ureau of Business Research, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass,, 1926, 


This report by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Harvard University, is a study of the 
distribution of textiles—cotton manufacturers, 
converters, woolen and worsted manufacturers, 
rug and carpet manufacturers, silk manufactur- 























| The Washington residence of Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg, 1701 Nineteenth Street N.W. His home, of 
voting residence, is St. Paul, Minn. From time to time pictures of the homes of other cabinet members 
appear in NATION’s BUSINESS 
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LTHOUGH now carrying a volumé of depart- 
ment store advertising exceeding the com- 
bined total of the next four daily papers, The 
Chicago Daily News in the first eight months of 
1926 gained 394,351 agate lines of department 
store advertising over the corresponding period of 
last year. 


The nearest morning paper gained 132,823 agate 
lines. 


The next evening paper lost 278,677 agate lines. 

This remarkable demonstration of the results being 
obtained by Chicago’s leading merchants through 
the superior selling power of Chicago Daily News 


advertising again presents to ALL advertisers the 
best possible information to guide their selection 
of a medium in Chicago. 





To Chicago people—and to advertisers—The Daily 
News is “‘the department store of newspapers.” 
It provides for each member of the family, and for 
every type of reader, the news, special articles and 
It gives them the 
most comprehensive display of “advertising news” 
available. To advertisers it affords a vantage 
place in the market. How the Chicago depart- 
ment stores place their advertising is shown in the 


features that suit them best. 


above tabulation. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


NEW YORK 


J. B. Woodward 
110 E. 42d St. 


Advertising CHICAGO 


Representatives - 


When writing to Tue Cuicaco Datry 


Woodward & Kelly 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


News please mention 


DETROIT 


Woodward & Kelly 
Fine Arts Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


C. Geo. Krogness 
253 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Nation’s Business 





Total Department Store Advertising in Chicago from January I to August 31, 1926 
IN “THE LOOP” 
The Tribaso -Morald Examiner 2 Pevcontage 
Daily News Daily Sunday Deity Sunday ee | roe oar — x Daly News 
Boston Store........... 467,671 2,918} 209,761 28,266; 192,170 8,711} 193,929) 222,161) 1,325,587 35.28 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co.| 278,073) 359,936 ee 116,330) 93,396 118,198} 47,587) 1,013,520 27.44 
pf Sree re 521,879 61,568; 299,774 7,568 | 162,760} 24,663) 246,148 47,040) 1,371,400 38.05 
Marshall Field & Co..... 368,278; 349,167 aaa 224,811} 212,251 252,035 222,882, 1,629,424 22.60 
Ca ray ie 354,462 5,031 155,587 2,400) 59,744 ‘ | BABS nc nas 591,843 59 89 
Leiter Building Stores 277,534 4,163; 182,247 3,196; 102,680 134) 90,853 138| 660,945 41.99 
Mandel Brothers........ 288,152} 264,488) 173,829 20,401 71,451 66,511 49,367) 112,331) 1,046,530 27.53 
Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 39,953; 172,999 71,041 és nheke A Peet 5,433 18,172; .. 307,598 12.99 
The Davis Compary..... 853,034} 138,243 a , 97,734 TET 15,994 _ 348,848 106,361 | 1,560,214 54.67 
Total Agate Lines... . | 3,449,036) 1,358,513/ 1,092,239! 500,706) 588,805! 427,093) 1,332,169 758,500 | 9,507,061 36.28 
The Daily Nowe Printed { Sisa-set mara tose hee the wont binant ocesing suger: ( {ievman eee ene dake Sentee cee ueeeae 
"998,284 more lines than the next daily and Sunday papers combined. (931,274 more lines than all other evening papers combined. 
' | 
OUTSIDE “THE LOOP” 
es ear caaa eit). ee . Mevalé Rasminer. ¥ i ii eat . | Percentage 
Daily News Daily Sundey Daily Sweday 9 5 ree Kay Daly News 
W. A. Wieboldt & Co... 370,428 11,423 82,238 25,015 44,702 153,435 687,242 53.90 
Becker-Ryan & Co....... 65,077 ‘ 24,147) 1,130 722 91,071 71.45 
ee PS eee eit : . 43,221 100.00 $ 
E. Iverson & Co......... oe » als Rt pried meerres ve 100,647 88.65 
Se See 48,051 ea 610 35,846 84,507 56.86 
Se eee 129,949 610 21,871 1,270 153,700 84.55 
Loren Miller & Co....... 20,087 1,659 7,939 16,867 6,502 : 53,054 37.86 
Struve’s ..... UP ae ee 23,881 Ae one 5 : 2,440 26,321 90.73 
The 12th St. Store....... 129,447 > 18,938 ; ' eesks 85,400| 233,785 55.37 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 5,762 4,923 25,791 23,410 35,632 13,935 | 109,453 5.26 
Madigan Brothers. . 13,760 1,941 38,408) ‘ es aa * y- 54,109 25.43 
Sears, Roebuck & Co... 84,245 369 53,1 17) 972 30,054 228 54,899; 12,872) 236,756 35.58 
Goldblatt Bros.......... 308 . ‘ | ‘ Jove as 308 100.00 
| Larkin Store........ 850 150 = 150 ba | 152 1,930 4404 
Total Agate Lines. ... . | 1,024,292 21,075! 273,688! 43,004 110,717 228! 288,458! 114,647/ 1,876,109 54.60 
( 981,288 more lines than the highest morning paper { 960,213 more lines than all morning papers combined. 
The Daily News Printed < 735,834 more lines than the next highest evening paper 639,887 more lines than all Sunday papers combined 
L 729,529 more lines than the highest daily and Sunday papers combined. 620,959 more ines thes all other evening papers combined 
TOTAL IN AND OUTSIDE “THE LOOP” 
‘ees eH, “|: Tetbune Herald Examiner 5 | Bi, va Percentage 
Dolly News Daily Sunday | Daily | Sunday - Aes ee Laser: Daily News 
Total in “The Loop”... . . | 3,449,036] 1,358,513) 1,092,239) 500, 706| 588,805) 427,093) 1,332,169) 758,500} 9,507,061 36.28 
Total Outside “The Loop” | 1,024,292 21,075; 273,688) 43,004 | 110,717) 228) 288,458) 114,647) 1,876,109 $4.60 
Total of All Dept. Stores. | 4,473,328) 1,379,588 1,365,927| 543,710! 699,522) 427,321) 1,620,627! 873,147! 11,383,170 39.30 
| The Daily News Printed { 4.52701 more linet then the nest evening papers {i Sor.a79 more hiss then all Sunday" popres combined . 
L. 1,727,813 more lines than the highest deily and Sunday paper combined {1,852,233 more lines than all other evening papers combined 
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Oakland. 


Probably you agree with most 
business men of the East and 
Middle W est—that on the Pacific 
Coast “Oakland is the place to 
start”. 
If you are studying this commu- 
nity’s advantages with thethought 
of locating your Western factory 
branch here, we can be of material 
assistance to you. 
We know this city and its envi- 
ronment. We can answer the 
questions you would like to ask. 
And our answers will reflect our 
fifty-nine years of banking and 
business experience. 

Your inquiries will 


be accurately and con- 
fidentially handled 


The Oakland Bank 
12th and Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
48-1126 




















“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 











$750 
Hawaii-Japan-China 


and return 


A GLORIOUS trip to the Orient. 
Bothwaysaboard palatial Presi- 
dent Liners. 


From San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and return 
the same route. Or return via 
the Admiral Oriental Line 
direct from Japan to Seattle. 
Roundtrip fare includes meals 
and accommodations aboard 


ship. Outside rooms. A world 
famous cuisine. 


Dollar Steamship Line 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“This survey of the distribution of woven tex- 


tile fabrics was undertaken at the request of 
|men engaged in the textile industry, and the 
| funds for carrying it on were provided by an 
| anonymous gift.” 

The survey should help to stabilize the har- 
assed textile industry. 


Bothering Business, by H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1925. 

A 60-page booklet on the Federal Trade 
| Commission and a few other 
ernmental activities. 


Theory and Practice of Advertising, by S. 
Roland Hall. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1926. 

Advertising, as the specialized 
| which it has come to be because of mass pro- 


has had much advertising experience, endeavors 
to fill the needs of a text for students of col- 
leges and universities. 

A few of the subjects treated are: 
Slogans, “Trade-marks, Psychology of Adver- 
tising, Copy for Advertisements, Layouts for 
and The 


tising, Advertising 


Work. 
Agricultural Journalism, by Nelson Antrim 
Crawford and Charles Elkins Rogers. 


Agency 





Alfred A. Knopf, New York, N. Y., 
1926. 

Farmers have the habit of reading. They 

usually subscribe to a farm journal, a news- 


paper and perhaps a magazine or so. 


ers, farm journalists must understand the 
farmer’s psychology which, because of his life 
and work, is different from that of city office 
workers. 

“Agricultural Journalism” is a textbook on 
journalism as adapted to the need of writers 
for farmers. 


Depreciation in Public Utilities, by Delos 
F, Wilcox. National Municipal 
League, New York, N. Y., 1925. 


Depreciation is an important element in the 
operation of all public utilities, but there is a 
wide difference of opinion among engineers and 
experts as to the ways of treating it. 

Dr. Wilcox, who has been active on ft}.e Pub- 





| cusses “accrued depreciation” and its relation 
to replacements and maintenance. 

To substantiate his position, he has sum- 
marized the experience of a number of mu- 
nicipal railway systems. 


| 


| Profits, Dividends and the Law, by Pros- 


per Reiter, Jr. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, N. Y., 1926. 
$4.50. 


The author’s main object in this volume is to | 


| classify the labyrinth of laws and court deci- 
sions on the subject of corporation dividends 
| by an analysis of statutes and cases. 
“Profits, Dividends and the Law’ begins 
with a discussion of fundamental accounting 
| concepts and a study of the English law and 
a few cases in which American corporation laws 
| and decisions have their bases. 
| The second part of the book discusses the 
liability of stockholders and directors where 
corporate funds have been used with detriment 
to creditors. The author shows that before 


|a profit is available for dividends, such factors 


as depreciation, depletion, and realized changes 


in value of investment must be allowed for. 


Today and Tomorrow, by Henry Ford 
collaboration with Samuel Crowther. 
Doubleday Page and Company, New 
York, 1926. $3.50. 

Everyone should know by this time-that true 


“bothering” gov- | 


Advertisements, Mail-order and Direct Adver- | 
and Its | 


In order to write successfully for the farm- 


lic Service Commission of New York State, dis- | 


profession | 


duction and mass selling, needs well-trained | 
men and women to fill its ranks. By “Theory 
and Practice of Advertising’ Mr. Hall, who 


Names, | 








GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing About It? 


Over 9,000 employers of the U. S. A, 
carry Group Insurance on the lives of 
3,000,000 employees. 


It covers groups of employees under 
one policy without medical examination, 
in amounts from $500 to $10,000 per 
employee at low cost. Permanent Total 
Disability included without extra charge, 


GROUP INSURANCE protection for 
employees of factories, stores and business 
concerns is steadily It has 
proved of value to those adopting it, 
Others will take it up as soon as they 
learn of its usefulness. 


Our book on “GROUP LIFE IN. 
SURANCE” will be mailed without 
obligation, It will repay careful read- 
ing. Our well developed facilities and 
personnel, especially trained in Group 


increasing. 


Insurance, are at your service. 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacnuSETTS 


A STRONG COMPANY over Sixty 
Years in Business. Liberal as to Con- 
tract, Safe and Secure in Every Way. 
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The GLEN] 


SPRING 





& 
f Bch 


MAG 





N all America, there is no other place 

like this—where the Radio-active min- 
eral springs and the natural Nauheim 
brine baths offer you all the advantages 
of European Spas. 

An estate of a thousand pine-fragrant 
acres. A setting of matchless scenic love- 
liness in the heart of the Finger Lakes 
country. A justly famous cuisine, with 
private Dairy nt 6 Poultry farms. A daily 
concert program. Visit “the American 
Nauheim” this fall—and take off ten years! 

5 7 
The Baths and other treatments are especially suitable 
for heart, circulatory, kidney, nutritional and nervous 
disorders, rheumatism, gout, and obesity. Complete 
medical and hydrotherapeutic ———. and modern 


aids to diagnosis. Write for illustrated booklets and 
shecial winter rates: 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN: NEW YORK 


WILLIAM E, LEFFINGWELL, President 
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prosperity is marked by a reduction of prices, 
and that this is the only way by which pros- 
perity can be made the normal condition and 
revented from being merely spasmodic. 

Here is some testimony on the general sub- 
ject of prices that cannot be dismissed with a 
gesture, for the man who offered it can also 
offer compelling evidence to support the accu- 


racy of his theory. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


Applied Budgeting, by Henry Bruére and 
Arthur Lazarus. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago and New York, 1926. 


$7.50. 

Arbitration and Business Ethics, by Clar- 
ence F. Birdseye. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, N. Y., 1926. 
$2.50. ° 

Chemistry in the World’s Work, by Har- 
rison E. Howe. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, New York, N. Y., 1926. 


The Coz] Miners’ Struggle for Industrial 
Status, by Arthur E. Suffern. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y., 
1926. $2.50. 


Common Sense of Money and Investments, 
by Merryle Stanley Rukeyser. New 
Enlarged Edition. Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York, N. Y., 1926. $2.85. 


First Economics, by James Edward Le- 
Rossignol. A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago and’ New York, 1926. 


Government Regulation of the Coal In- 
dustry, compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, N. Y., 1926. 


How Banks Increase Their Business, by 
G. Prather Knapp. Rand McNally & 
Company, Chicago, IIl., 1926. 


The Merit System in Government, report 
of the Conference Committee on the 
Merit System. National Municipal 
League, New York, N. Y. $1.50. 


The Mind of the Millionaire, by Albert W. 
Atwood. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y., 1926. $2.50. 


Modern Tariff History, by Percy Ashley 
(New Third Edition). E. P. Dutton 
& Company, New York, N. Y., 1926. 


Rainbow Countries of Central America, by 
Wallace Thompson. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York, N. Y., 1926. 


Readings in Money, Credit and Banking 
Principles, by Ivan Wright. Harper 


& Brothers, New York, N. Y., 1926.|. 
$4.00. 


Retail Advertising of Men’s and Boys’ 
Wear, by Allen Sinsheimer. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, N. Y., 1926. $3.50. 


A Sales Manager’s Field Letters to His 
Men, by W. Livingston Larned. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, N. Y.,, 
1926. $3.50. 


The Story of Steel, by Bernard Walker. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y., 
1926. $4.00. 


The Taxation of Inheritance, by William J. 
Schultz. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1926. $3.00. 


The Technique of Executive Control, by 
Erwin Haskell Schell. Second Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, N. Y., 1926. $1.75. 


Wages in the United States. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., 1926. $2.50. 


Wealth, Virtual Wealth and Debt, by 
Frederick Soddy. E. P. Dutton & 
on New York, N. Y., 1926. 
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Section of Firestone 
Gum-Dipping Units 
with one tower cut 
away to show interior. 


One of the outstanding developments by Firestone Re- 
search Engineers is the process of dipping the cords in a 
rubber solution which impregnates and insulates every 
fiber of every cord. This adds strength to the cords and 
reduces to a minimum internal friction and heat so 
destructive to tire life. 


The Gum-Dipping of the cords made it possible for 
Firestone to develop the Gum-Dipped Truck Pneumatic 
which gives to truck operators not only comfort and safety 
but a definite dollars-and-cents saving in increased mileage. 


In the battle of tires on race tracks—in the day-in and 
day-out service of the largest truck, bus and taxicab 
fleets—on the cars of hundreds of thousands of motorists 
everywhere—Gum-Dipping has demonstrated its suprem- 
acy in greater economy, safety and comfort. 


Equip your fleet of trucks with Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Truck Pneumatics. They are built as only 


Firestone can build them and will perform as 
only Gum-Dipped Tires can perform. See the 


nearest Firestone Dealer. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR °° 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER essSiiwwld, 























CGO PRIN = 
ORIGINAL QUALITY 
— a ee 


Exclusively Made for Real Connoisseurs. 


will bring samples of Double Valua 
One Ballar all kinds, sizes, tips, monograms, 
crests, blends, prices, for selection of your future supply. 
“DOUMAN”’- (/mporters.) San Francisco - U.S.A. 
486 Bryant Street 
























“Trade Mark Profits and Protec- 
tion’’ points out by practical example 
sound business practice covering the 
selection and registration of trade 
marks and successful method of in- 
fluencing the public by their means. 
The technicalities of trade marks 
made clear by interesting cases. 

By H, A, TOULMIN, JR. 

of the firm of Toulmin and Toulmin, attorneys, 
with offices in Dayton and Washington. Mr. 
Toulmin is recognized as one of the leading 
authorities who write today on patent and 
trade-mark subjects. His new book should be 
read by every progressive manufacturer. 258 
pages. Price $4 at leading book sellers or from 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO. 
8 Warren Street, 


| 





| Human Nature 
| In Business 





New York | 


Fred Kelly’s book, “Human Nature in 
Business,” is about people and what they 
do. We believe you will enjoy reading it. 
If you want to see how Fred Kelly writes, 
turn to his column in the back of this 


magazine. 


Then if you're satisfied that the book 
will be worth it, send a dollar to Nation’s 
Business, Washington, D. C., and we will 
mail you “Human Nature in Business” 
postpaid. 
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¢ = may seem a trivial matter 
to busy officials, but a check on 
the waste, losses and mistakes di- 
rectly traceable to tags that fail to 
“inform would show the really im- 
‘portant part they play in produc- 
tion-and sales. 

Let Denney Show You the Difference 


between good, bad and indifferent 
tags. The little booklet, ‘How to 
Buy Tags Right’, will give you the 
whole story in five minutes’ read- 
ing- how to make tags spéed up 
production, how to insure accurate 
shipments, emphasize trademarks, 
etc. Just check and send the cou- 
pon below. 


DENNEY TAGS 


38 W. Barnard St., West Chester, Pa. 
World’s Largest Tag Makers 











DENNEY, TAG COMM west Chester, Pa 


Send “How to Buy tose Right" 
of—wor 

Send samriemng—marking tags- @ 

I Kindly quote on enclosed tags. 
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When You Need Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computations 
to a skilled organization ot public calculators. 
48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, Ill. 











Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled ]} 
* Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ has ff} 
been published for free distribution by the ]} 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of # 
if) which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
This book is for those who wish to keep physi- r 
eally fit and. maintain normal weight. Not in- 
te asa guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases — care of a competent physician. 
Name and ress on card wil! bring it without 
cost or obligation. | 
; 
i 
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HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


SUITE W-438 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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News of Organized Business 


By ROBERT 


IGHTENING and more equitably placing 
| £4 the local tax burden is interesting cham- 
| bers of commerce, The study of this problem 
| has been undertaken 
| in various ways. Most 
{chambers have felt 
| that the committee is 
ithe most effective 
agency. They have 
appointed either large 
or small committees 
as they felt that gen- 
eral public interest 
was gained or that 
speed and efficiency 
were more important. 
Other chambers, see- 
ing the difficulties 
that confront the 
| mind untrained in the intricacies of civic fi- 
| pance, have hired experts to study the situa- 
tions. But whatever the machinery set up, 
| there have been marked advances in method. 
| Provocative antagonism to city officials has 
| been abandoned. Most officials need and de- 
sire all the assistance they can get. Efficiency 
is more easily obtained in an atmosphere of co- 
operation than in an air of muckraking and 
| fault-finding. 

Another advance is the realization that work 

must be continuous.. Formerly, it was usual 
to take up the question, arouse public feeling, 
instigate a few transient reforms, and let the 
matter drop. Taxation is a subject about which 
it is hard to sustain interest, but several cham- 
bers have done useful work covering a period 
of several years. , 
| Proper budgeting is being recognized as a 
good approach to efficiency. Some chambers 
make it a practice to study tentative budgets, 
| going over them item by item with city offi- 
| cials, before it is too late to remedy any ap- 
| propriations to which exception might be 
| taken. 
The problem of what is the most effective 
| agency for undertaking tax studies must be de 
cided according to local conditions. It is a 
marked advantage to have but one agency do- 
|ing the work. Two organizations mean the 
duplication of effort and expense, and the mini- 
| mizing or elimination of any good work done 
by either group because of the inevitable de- 
velopment of differences of opinion. The cham- 
ber of commerce is usually the best agency to 
do the work because it is the most representa- 
tive, is better able to finance the work, and as- 
sures continuity of effort. The mortality rate 
| of “tax associations” is very high. 

It has been found that, on the whole, the 
paid expert bureau does the most effective work, 
though it is more expensive. It works more 
systematically than do committees. However, 
an aroused public interest is often necessary, and 
the committee system helps. The Cincinnati 
Chamber enlisted the support of other flour- 
ishing organizations and, as a result of a sur- 
vey, the entire municipal government was re- 
organized. 

Kansas City, Kansas, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Hoboken, New Jersey, are cities that have or- 
ganized special bureaus of municipal research 
and efficiency either as an integral part of the 
local chamber or closely affiliated with it. 

The Joliet and Indianapolis Chambers have 
done outstandingly good work on the problems 
oi local taxation. El Paso conducted a survey 
which promises to be helpful. 

Whether a local chamber of commerce should 
go into the field of state taxation is a debatable 
matter. Numerous chambers have at times done 
something with the problems, but more in the 
line of dealing with specific matters than in 
the fixing of general principles. 

Wheeling, West Virginia, developed a state- 
wide program and circulated it among other 











|chambers asking for their support. Unfortu- 
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nately this was done such a short time before 
the legislative session that but little of the re 
port was incorporated into law. However it 
received widespread comment and respectful 
attention. The plan may bear fruit later. The 
Hoboken Bureau has been particularly acti 
having dealt not only with the local but alss 
with the state problems. 

It is probably best for a chamber to concen. 
trate on local matters first, and then, after 
getting a thorough understanding of their ng.. 
ture, study the state system and its needs, 

Among the rather large number of chambers 
that have undertaken this work are- those of 
New Bedford, Mass.; Akron, Ohio; Minn 
clis, Minn.; Youngstown, Ohio; North A 
Mass.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Peoria, Ill.; Frankfort, Ky.; New Ak 
bany, Ind., and Middletown, Conn. 


Waste Elimination 


 popepronee interest in Simplified Practice as 

a method of waste elimination and as one 
remedy for some of the economic problems 
faced in other lands, has increased steadily. 
Italy has an organization, recently formed, to 
study and make public the work of Simplified 
Practice. The British Rubber and Tyre Manu- 


facturers, through their Research Association,” 


have evinced a lively interest in the progress 
in the United States. Many requests have 
come from other interests in England,- Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Holland and Austria, 
Leading engineering and scientific publications 
in the latter two countries as well as in France 
and Italy have devoted considerable attention 
to the significance of the Simplified Practice 
movement. 

Throughout the United States activity on the 
part of the state manufacturers’ associations 
has increased in California, Illinois, Michigan, 
Washington, Massachusetts, Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Colorado, Connecticut and Nevada. These 
state bodies are cooperating with the Division 
in bringing to their memberships full informa- 
tion as to the possible economic benefits from 
this form of waste elimination. These activ- 
ities are in keeping with the attitude of the 
National Industrial Council, made up of presi- 
dents and secretaries of the manufacturers 
associations in thirty-eight states, which has 
adopted resolutions endorsing the movement. 

Waste Elimination is being made a major 
topic at conventions of a number of national 
organizations, including the Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers, American Petroleum Institute, 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
American Zinc Institute, Kardex Institute. 


Improving Our Cities 


Wirt promises to be a large and impor- 
‘Y tant gathering of municipal officials and 
asphalt contractors, producers, engineers and 
chemists of the United 
States and Canada is 
scheduled to be held 
in Washington, D. €,, 
November 8 to 12, 
under the joint aus- 
pices of the American 
Society for Municipal 
Improvements, The 
Asphalt Associa tion 
and the Association 
Asphalt Technologists. 
Both separate and 
joint sessions will 
held at various times 
during the week, the 
object being to discuss, for mutual benefit, a 
program of municipal improvements, particu- 
larly in the matter of street and highway 
construction, that eventually will make North 
American cities the most up-to-date in 
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And now wood pulp is 
ground by a man-made abrasive 


The manufactured grinding wheel has taken its place in the pulp industry. 
Groundwood pulp, uniform in quality, is now being produced successfully by a 
Norton Pulp Stone. 

The Norton Pulp Stone replaces the quarried sandstone wheel used in pulp mills 
since the beginning of newsprint pulp, just as the man-made wheel has replaced the 
old-fashioned grindstone in the manufacture of cutlery and hundreds of other prod- 
ucts. Thus the abrasive wheel trademarked ‘‘ Alundum” or “‘ Crystolon” carries on 
through industry after industry playing its vital part in countless numbers of grind- 
ing and machining operations. Today, there is hardly an industry in the world which, 
directly or indirectly, does not depend upon modern abrasives and grinding machines. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Massachusetts 


NoORT oI 


Refractories~Floor 
and Stair Tiles 


When writing to Norton Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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“Wrapped 
and 


insured 
in one 
operation 


HE efficiency of North 

America Parcel Post Insur- 
ance is especially appreciated by 
those who make parcel post ship- 
ments daily. It places depend- 
able, economical insurance on 
every package at a marked sav- 
ing in time and labor. A coupon 
from a North America Coupon 
Book insures each package at 
the wrapping desk. Ask your 
insurance agent or broker, or 
send the coupon below for com- 
plete information. 











Insurance Company of _ 


North America 
‘PHILADELPHIA ) 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-11 
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Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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; THE Eyes of the World are focused upon Detroit sé Without Luden *s 


aa 


f 
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; because of its remarkable growth and prosperi- 
k { ty. Its own people give daily evidence of their faith 


ry I would be lost,’’ 
writes a Kiwanis 


governor. 


in its future by factory expansion, new industries, 
mammoth buildings and the erection of homes 
and more homes. + 
Detroit’s natural beauty, its water and rail facilities 
its industrial opportunities, its educational and 


_ home life advantages and its spirit of contentment, | “T use the ’phone con- 
; | and progress have attracted people from every- 1 stantly, sell merchandise, 
| 
| 








snes. dictat 1 d 
| Fortunes have been made in Detroit Real Estate ee SRROY  SUCaaRy er} 
: dress audiences, speak 


; —the investor has exceptional opportunity here. . 
} ca ily pre fae 4 over the radio—and 
: its career as a gréat 
e Pe and tndisbisied Gnates, fre smoke too much. I get 


Ser cecummndl © the greatest relief from 
those who would like to : Luden’s. They always 
soothe my throat.’’ 
(Original letter on file) 


Hundreds of similar letters praising Luden’s have 


in the profits, we have ol { 
compiled the vital facts in D 

been received from those who must depend on a 
clear voice and a trouble-free throat. 
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a book profusely illustrated _/ 
with wonderful views. —“/ Wenders 
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You should have this 
book. It is mailed 
free upon request. 


<4 GLOVER WATSON 
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Luden's beneficial and exclusive menthol blend will 
? relieve and soothe yourthroat and nose. Especially 
ey helpful for summer colds, and hay fever. Sold 
everywhere—in the familiar yellow package—5c, 
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world. All kinds of municipal problems 

be considered, but emphasis will be laid 
street planning, types of paving and methods of 
construction, opening and replacing pave 
street lighting, street cleaning, snow removal 
and traffic regulation. 


To What End? 


ERMANENT exhibits of manufactured 

products are maintained by many cham. 
bers. Yet the experience of most secretaries 
would seem to point out that there is little to 
be gained by their maintenance. The exhibit 
is expensive, hard to keep up without skilled 
help, and of questionable value. The city. 
university, or school museum seems to be the 
place for such work. The chamber may fing 
that it can get together small interesting ey. 
hibits of single lines of commodities, or of com. 
modities of a single country, as interest in the 
particular commodity or country is felt, After 
the exhibit has been featured for a short ti 
it should be cleaned out to give way to some 
thing else. : 


Labor Bureau 


y‘OLLOWING a suggestion from the Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly, the Board of 
Governors of the Tampa Board of Trade 
pointed a committee to consider the establish. 
ment of a Labor Bureau as one of the bureaus 
of the organization. 

The Central Trades and Labor Assembly in 
the letter making this suggestion cited the fact 
that there is an excellent representation of 
trades union organizations on the Board of 
Trade, and that it was the desire of the trades 
union organizations that a Labor Bureau be 
established by the Board of Trade with repre. 
sentation on the Board of Governors. 

The committee is working on plans for the 
organization of such a bureau as is desired, 
together with a tentative outline of the func- 
tions and plan of work. There are no apparent 
| obstacles in the way of the organization of the 
bureau. 





Spending Charity Money 


\ ONEY gifts to charity are the subject of a 
i little comment in the bulletin of the Mer- 
| chants Association of New York. 


| “Where does the money go?” is a question 
| which every one should ask of charities, as 
well as of his own pocketbook. But it’s one 
| that is sometimes overlooked. 
| The people who start up organizations are 
occasionally so busy, raising money that 
their ideas for spending it are rather cloudy. 
| They plan to run an institution, for instance, 
but are vague as to how much it will cost 
| to buy and equip a building. And, worst 
| of all, they forget that it isn’t the initial cost, 
| it’s the upkeep! Instead of limiting them- 
selves to work which they could swing sat- 
| isfactorily, they try some ambitious plans to 
which their resources cannot measure up. — 
The contributor, like the organizer, & 
sometimes so interested in the way money 
is being collected, that he neglects the other 
half of the story. Important as it is to find 
out that fund-raising methods are up to 
standard, make sure that the spending, too, 
is not only honest but wise and efficient. 
[Prepared by the Bureau of Advice and In- 
formation of the Charity Organization So 
ciety. ] 


| What Are the Facts? 


| J TPON the initiative of the New England 
/ Council, the United States Department of 
Commerce has undertaken a careful indust 
and commercial survey of New England. 

In commenting on the survey the Manchester, 
New Hampshire, Chamber of Commerce bulle- 
| tin says: 

In carrying oy the survey the New Eng- 
land Council has contributed the services © 
a number of expert engineers. The entire 
section will be benefited by facts disclosed by 
the survey, from which information 


| 
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: that, we believe, will be vital to the 
future welfare of the industries of New 


This survey, in the single item of boots and | 


has already disclosed conditions of | 
t value to that industry. It is expected 
that a similar result will be obtained in many 
the other leading industries in New Eng- 
In fact, some of the activities of the 
New England Council will have their basis 
in information gleaned from this survey. .. . 
New England must go ahead as a whole. 
What helps the rest of New England _ helps 
us, and so, in cooperating in the making of 
this survey, you are not only helping New 
England but helping Manchester. 


Air Consciousness 


TRANSPORT trails have been blazed by 
Fv ine Aix Mail Service in true pioneer fash- 
ion, But it now devolves on private industry 

to take up the sound 
development of this 
new form of trans- 
portation and en- 
courage its use in car- 
rying goods and pas- 
sengers. Postmaster 
General New recently 
stated that the Gov- 
ernment has intended 
from the first to “turn 
the business over to 
private capital, but 
not until the present 
has there been any 
private capital that 
either cared enough or knew enough about it 
to give it a moment’s consideration.” 

- The National Chamber’s Transportation De- 
partment has recently published a bulletin on 
“Air Commerce.” The bulletin takes up the 
air mail, air pori., international agreements, the 
Air Commerce Act, gives schedules of the dif- 
ferent air mail routes, and a table of postage 
rates, 

According to the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, the public is 
definitely becoming more interested in flying. 
Recently this fund appropriated a large sum 
of money for the study of aeronautics at Le- 
land Stanford University. 


Electrical League 


GREAT impetus was given to the solution 

of the problems that face electrical con- 
cerns by the formation recently of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association. 

This new trade association has a membership 
of 270 electrical concerns with a gross annual 
business exceeding $1,500,000,000, and is the re- 
sult of merging the Electric Power Club, The 
Associated Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies, 
and the Electrical Manufacturers Council. 

The general purpose is to advance the art of 
manufacturing adequate and reliable electrical 
equipment. 

Specifically, the objects, according to the con- 
stitution, are to further the interests of the mak- 
ers of electrical apparatus and supplies in manu- 
facturing, engineering, safety, transportation and 
other industrial problems; to promote the stand- 
ardization of electrical apparatus and supplies; 
to collect and disseminate information of value 
to members or the public; to appear for mem- 
bers before legislative committees, governmental 
bureaus and other bodies in matters affecting 
the industry; to promote a spirit of coopera- 
ton among members for the improved produc- 
tion, proper use and increased distribution of 
electrical apparatus and supplies. 

The association as now organized has three 
divisions—policies, apparatus and supply. 

The Board indorsed the proposal to give the 
tadio section the status of a division. 

Gerard Swope, president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, was elected president of the new 
association. J. W. Perry, president of Johns- 
Manville, Inc., was elected treasurer. 

Charter members of the association include 
the Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
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Worthington- Diesel vertical single-acting two- 
cycle solid-injection type engines are built in 
powers from 50 to 540-hp. All but the largest 
sizes can be shipped from stock. Double-acting 
air-injection types built up to 12,000-hp. units. 














What doyou pay for fuel? 


HEAP fuel is a primary requisite to cheap 

power. For each B. t. u. of heat content 

a Worthington Diesel Oil Engine will deliver 

from two and a half to three times as much 
energy as a steam plant of the same rating. 


On part load there is only a slight decrease 
in efficiency due chiefly to mechanical fric- 
tion. When shut down, fuel costs stop. 


Small and moderate size power plants hav- 
ing little or no need for exhaust steam have 
found the Diesel Oil Engine the ideal prime 
mover. Other plants having greater need for 
exhaust steam have found it a paying invest- 
ment to carry part of the load on a Diesel. 
Large central stations have found the Diesel 
Oil Engine excellent for peak-load service, 
stand-by service and, in cases, cheaper than 
transmitting power to small remote localities. 


Worthington has been building and install- 
ing Diesel engines for many years. We would 
be glad to help you compare the present cost 
of producing power in your plant with the 
cost of power produced by Diesel engines. 


7780-6 











/'WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
| 115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| Anaconda Copper Company, Crocker- 
|Company, Crouse-Hinds Company, Cutler 
|Hammer Manufacturing Company, 4 
| Storage Battery Compariy, General E 
Company, Landers, Frary and Clark, Nati 
Carbon Company, Inc., National Metal Molding 
Company, Radio Corporation of America, Re. 
liance Electri¢ and Engineering Company Rob. 
bins and Myers Company, Stromberg- ‘ 
Telephone Company, Western Electric Com. 
pany, and Westinghouse Electric and Many 
facturing Company. : 4 


Where Do You Park? 


,° Ts paragraph in the bulletin of the Fifth 
¢ Avenue Association of New York inter. 
Mee |csted us. There is a great deal of talk abou 
ve | speeding up _ traffic 
5 |though little atten- fF 
| tion seems to be paid | 
| to the other phases of 

| the problem. 

The parking 
problem, in its re- 
lation to traffic and 
to the business in- 
terests of our mem- 
bers, has become 
one of the most se- 
rious responsibili- 
ties ever presented 
to our association. 

| There is a pro- 
nounced and dangerous tendency to 















Vault Door | the shopper’s automobile and the stopping of 
P | cars for the transaction of business as the 
Aarts cause of all traffic troubles, and to visualiz 


our important commercial thoroughfares a 
traffic speedways, without regard to the part 
; which these public highways play in the 
One of a series of advertisements illustrating transaction of business and in forgetfulness 
the many uses of Union Drawn Steels. of the reasonable use of the streets to which 
business is entitled, and upon which it must 
depend for profitable operation. 





o 

\ HEN a business gets to the point of sell- 
] r V i } ) Cc ! ) CS ing terms, not goods, there are many dan- 
gers that are not always recognized until se- 

tures, has taken the form of terms and dis- 

DRAWN S TEELS are count offerings, the seriousness of which in 
m4 The discount for cash should not be 
1re Cr a = granted on terms or conditions that will make 
it simply a trade discount, instead of what it 

accept a note payable at the end of the pe 

riod, with a discount allowed and _ interest 
Ouf lan ~ pose of the discount for cash has been abused, 
for a note, even with a good endorsement, 5 
‘ not cash, and when discounted is a contin- 
of business for the purpose of stimulating 

sales, spells ultimate failure. 

nothing more than what they are intended to 
be, the measure of the credit; to use them 
ness methods to mere expedients, particularly 
when the expedients will cause a serious back- 

wash when overdone. + ag 
Recoveries in fraudulent failures investigated 


Selling Terms Not Goods 
4 rious damage is done, according to J. H. Tregoe, 
Vi O ec I i } C = CO- executive manager of the National Association 
. of Credit Men. 
Seemingly of late the competition in sales, 
| instead of being confined to legitimate fea- 
the final results of a business could not have 
been reckoned with. 
° really is, a discount for cash. 
If in selling on long terms, with a discount 
8 oe orcs Aan lf ) - } for cash privilege, the creditor is willing to 
4 e 

UIT of VW ork } } ( I ) I ) added from the expiration of the discount for 
cash period to the expiration of the net pe 
riod, with legal interest added, the real put- 

gent liability of the payee. ; 
To have such a practice creep into any line 
We cannot play fast and loose with term 
if we want to conserve profits. Terms aft 
as a sales feature is attacking one of credit’s 
fundamental principles and will play havoc 

with any business if practiced too widely. = 
Do not sacrifice stability.and sound bus 
“Beaver Falls. “Pennsylvani . ln stg 

avery AilS. CnNNSIVLVANnIA by the National Association of Credit: Men 

When writing to Union Drawn Sreez Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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50 a Motors 
50 Special Jobs 


In the 12 years that it has served industry with fractional horse- 
power motors, The Domestic Electric Company has developed 
half a hundred special motors for as many different applications. 


Among them is not a single experiment; not a motor has been 
sold on the basis of what it ought to do rather than what it will 
do. Every model was specially designed to perform exactly the 
work it is now performing, and to serve better than any other 
type or modification of type could serve. 


Instead of trying to adapt industries to a line of clectric motors, 
we have engineered motors into industries—developing new 
motor applications, improving old applications, modifying and 
fitting existing types to the fields they were to serve. 





The accompanying illustrations show a few of the many fields 
in which Domestic Electric fractional horsepower motors have 
become widely popular. In all these applications the universal 
motor drive is used, and in every case Domestic standards of 
design and manufacture have effected new economies of opera- 
tion and raised the efficiency of motor-driven appliances. 

















This service deserves the consideration of any manufacturer who 
employs motor-driven production devices in his own manufac- 
turing—drills, hammers, grinders, buffers, saws, etc.—or motors 
in the manufacture of appliances that his organization sells. 
A brief inquiry will place the time of a Domestic engineer at 
your disposal in your own plant without obligation to you. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
7209-25 ST. CLAIR AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of fractional horsepower motors exclusively 
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IN RECOGNITION 


Servet art realize that exceptionally good paper is a prerequi- 
site of exceptionally good—impressive—printing. Experienced 
creators of advertising realize it also. 


To encourage the production of more impressive printing and 
direct advertising, the Cantine Awards were inaugurated some 
three years ago. Every three months, two-color, stecl-engraved 
certificates are presented to the writer and printer of the best work 
done on a Cantine coated paper. In addition, the winning work 
is featured in our Gedisaal sdvercising. 


Competition of this kind has given many an example of unusual 
printing and advertising ability—and its producers—the valuable 





recognition they deserve. 


The current contest closes December 30th. 
then, enter at least one example of your work. 


Between now and 
Details and 


sample papers sent on request. The Martin Cantine Company, 


Dept. 360, Saugerties, N. Y. 
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Reprints 
of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from us at cost. 


WE WILL give permission upon request to 
reprint articles from Nation’s Business in 
house organs or in other periodicals. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 
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the past fifteen months amount to $396,289. 
These recoveries are more than the entire cost 
of operating the department since its active or- 
ganization. It is hard to estimate the effects of 
the department but there has been a decrease 
in the number of failures. It is also safe to es. 
timate that the moral effect of the department 
is several times the amount subscribed, $1,500,- 
000, for credit protection. 





Reckoning the Cost 


\ ITH a history of ten active, useful years 
‘Y as a background, the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Costs Association begins its eleventh 
season. It was organized in 1916 to foster 
|among Illinois manufacturers a proper appre- 
|ciation of the importance of accurate cost in- 
| formation. Its career has justified the fondest 
hopes of its founders. 

| . Two vital subjects are going to be the object 
|of particular study this year. Committees of 
'the membership will study the questions of 
“The Use of Standard Costs” and “The Cost 
of Distribution.” This work will be under- 
taken in addition to the usual program of 
speakers and meetings. 

Anyone interested in the work of the asso- 
ciation should write to the Illinois Manufac- 
|turers Costs Association, 231 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Apple Industry Grows 


| ATEARLY half the market supply of apples 
Pt is produced in the eleven states known 
as the “western boxed apple region.” This 
great western industry has grown rapidly in the 
last twenty years. 

Interest in the subject of apple growing has 
been raised by National Apple Week, October 
30 to November 6. 

Washington, Oregon and Utah ship the larg- 
est share of the winter supply of boxed apples, 
A few productive valley regions such as the 
Wenatchee, Yakima, and Hood River sections 
have become prominent because of the immense 
annual shipments of high-grade fruit. The rep- 
utation of northwestern apples seems to be 
based on choice varieties that are well grown, 
carefully handled, uniformly graded, and at- 
tractively packed. 

Package marks are reliable and trading is on 
a fairly definite basis. 

Boxed apple exports exceeded six million 
bushels in each of the several recent seasons. 
| The boxed apple is becoming popular in con- 
| tinental Europe and in various markets in 
| Latin America. 

Department of Agriculture bulletin ‘“Market- 
ing Western Boxed Apples” (1415-D) tells the 
story of the little known apple section in the 
western valleys. It describes methods of har- 
vesting, packing, selling, storing, transportation, 
|and distribution. Principal markets for boxed 
| apples are described together with their differ- 
ences of practice and preference. Cost of mar- 
keting is worked out in some detail and there 
is also much special information. 





Coming Business Conventions 


(From Information Available October 1) 





Date City Organization 
Nov. 
fo... ee NOM ROPRiass i American Steamship Owners As- 
sociation. ; 2 
Go ces NOW NORE. 5% United States Fire Companies 
Conference. 


8-12...Washington, American Asphalt Association. 
D.C 


8-12... Buffalo........American Bottlers of Carbon- 
ated Beverages. 

9-12...Chicago....... National Association of Ice In- 
dustries. 

9-12...Asheville, N.C.. National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners. 

i os Ss 6 Vite ss New England Paper Merchants 
Association. 


16-18... Memphis,Tenn.National Tire Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

16-18... Wichita Falls, Southwestern Ice Manufactur- 

Tex. ers Association. ; 

16-18... Boston........ Society of Automotive Engi- 
| neers. 

17......New York.....American Railway Association. 

17-18... New York..... National-Industrial Traffic 

League. 


..French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers. 
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the western prairies 
with the government mail as the stake 


INCE 1884, fast Burlington trains had car- 
S ried the government mail from Chicago to 
Omaha—and made history. 

That such a record should go unchallenged 
was not to be expected. The government mail 
was a prize worth a railroad’s winning. And 
great train-loads of mail were not all of it. 
There was the prestige—for none but a fast 
road could compete. 

ere y 7 
The challenge came, and a race of flying steel— 
a race that still lives in Middle West prose 
and verse. 

Day after day, night after night, the chal- 
lenger matched its trains against the Burlington. 
Across the western prairies, like greyhounds, 
the giant locomotives strained steel muscles to 
their limit. 

The challenger’s trains were empty, but ready 
to be filled with the fast cargo. Let the govern- 
ment patronize the winner. The issue was fair. 

7 A ad 
But more than tracks and powerful locomotives 
make a railroad. The Burlington still carries 
the fast mail from Chicago to Omaha—has 
carried it for forty-two uninterrupted years. A 


They raced 








For 75 Years 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five 
years of successful railroad service. The Bur- 
lington has never been in the hands of a re- 

| ceiver; it has never defaulted on a financial 

| obligation. The Burlington has counted 

| success as necessary to a useful existence. It 
knows no other way to provide the high class 
of service the public has demanded and which | 
the Burlington has made sts first purpose 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 











striking achievement in good management, of 
course. On the merit of its performance the 
Burlington has continued as the fast mail car- 
rier. There is no contract. The government 
stays on as a satisfied customer. 


The Burlington 


The National Park Line 


Burlington 
Route 


Everywhere West 











A striking record in operation, too. For 
months at a time these all-mail trains, four or 
five a day, gocrashing westward and eastward, 
passing a dozen other trains in their flight, 
without being late by a single minute! 


7 : y 


But Burlington men, with forty-two years of 
‘knowing how,” have made the fast mail rec- 
ord in the Middle West. Men on the trains and 
men behind them. Men in overalls, men in 
uniforms, men at desks. 

It’s the brains and skill and experience of Bur- 
lington men that have made possible the kind 
of service you find on Burlington trains today- 
mail trains, passenger trains and freight trains. 


r 7 ’ 


Burlington men—who were first to use air- 
brakes, who made a world's ‘‘on time’’ record, 
who conceived and put into service the first 
railway mail postoffice, who made the Burling- 
ton the largest carrier of summer tourists to the 
Rockies, who made the Burlington the largest 
food distributor in the world. 


Men who have made the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad successful for seventy- 


five years. 


oute 
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When writing to Cutcaco, Burtincton & Quincy RariLroap please mention Nation's Business 
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| ExECUTIVE CONTROL 
| of Industrial Power | 
on | 

ANUFACTURING executives are ex- | 

amining more critically than ever 


before their steam generating practices. 


And thetendency istogodeeperthan |_| 
mere mechanical details—to recognize | | 
that steam generation, though a subor- | | 
dinate manufacturing process, deserves 
the co-ordinating and directing influence 
of executive control. 

Asa result, there is closer appraisal of all the 
factors that affect power cost, and far more 
economical use of existing equipmert, with | 
better planning of future improvements. 

It is only natural, therefore, that industrial 
executives are turning more and more to the 
‘ services of the Fuel Engineering Company— a 
consulting organization which for 20 years has 
assisted the management of many industrial 
and public utility companies to maintain the | 
best control of every factor in steam generation. 

Bringing to bear a wealth of varied experi- 
ence, an unusual fund of practical data, the 
services of this Institution are sought to sup- 
plement the experience of the client’s organi- 
zation, and to facilitate more rapid and more 
accurately directed progress toward further 
power economy, and closer executive control 
of the process. 


FUEL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


of New York | 
Consulting 


Fuel and Power Engineers 


116 EAST 18th STREET 
NEW YORK 


ow 
ESTABLISHED 





























Lakeland’s Message 
to Industry 





Lakeland—the metropolis of Polk County, one of the rich- 


est counties per capita in the United States—a thriving com- 
munity of sober, industrious, merchants, bankers, fruit 


growers, farmers and professional men and women—has a 


serious message to American Industry. 

Lakeland is the center of a populous and prosperous 
market—the shipping point for a community producing 
millions of dollars worth of winter-grown fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Lakeland is the distributing point for a ‘‘ready-to-buy”’ 
market—a market ready to buy millions of dollars worth 


“ 


of manufactured articles that American Industry can | 
i 


produce. 

Lakeland needs small factories, branch factories and 

distributing agencies for a score of specific commodities. 

anufacturers looking for new markets and opportuni- 
ties for expansion are invited to investigate the actual 
potentialities offered here. 

Pientiful labor, low living costs, high living standards, 
healthful climate, splendid schools and churches, amuse- 
ments and year ‘round out-door recreational facilities make 
Lakeland the ideal place for the industrial worker to live, 
work and prosper. 

Speculation das had no part in Lakeland's forty years of 
steady growth and Lakeland’s future will not be jeopardized 
by promises that cannot be backed by performance. 

Lakeland seeks serious investigation by seriously inten- 
tioned manufacturers and offers the pledge of a stable 
community that your inquiry will bring specific facts—not 
vague generalities or “painted promises.” 


Youll 
like 


Chamber of Commerce 


Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, Industrial Division, 
206 Orange Street, 
Lakeland, Florida. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in the industrial opportunities of Lake- 
land. My line is...... Please 1 
all data you have on hand without obligation to myself. 
Name se eeeseeeeeeeeeees 
PEE STR OORT TOT E 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Government Aids) 
to Business 


Reports of government tests, t iemeesigations 
«and researches included in this department are 
available (for purchase or free” distribution) 
only when a definite statement to that effect 
is made. When publications are obtainable, 
the title or serial number, the source, and the 
purchase price are included in the item. 





How Far L&cGIsLaATURES can go in fixing the 
conditiens of labor contracts is an unsettled 


| question. That rates of wages cannot be de- 
termined in private em- | 
A Study ofthe ployment seems fairly es- 


State Control ef ‘tablished under existing 
constitutional provisions 


Wage Payments and constructions. How- 


ever, many factors of 
the relationship between employers and em- 
ployes are controlled, or control is attempted, 
| by law. The conflicting interests of buyer and 
| seller make it necessary that judicial power be 
used in the interpretation of contracts. The 
| disadvantages of a necessitous man in dealing 
with disputes regarding labor, the sole support 
of the vendor and his family, are considered 
mnatters of public concern, as to which the state 
can act as matters of public welfare. 

In theory, the two parties might be left to 
settle the questions by contract freely made be- 
tween them. But inequality of economic con- 

| ditions opens the door for oppressive terms and 
| diverse responsibilities. The laws are, for the 
most part, aimed to protect the working man. 
Though clearly an interference with the free- 
dom of contract, it has finally been recognized 
| that the public welfare requires that the weaker 
| party to the wage contract should receive legal 
| protection. 

| In Bulletin No. 408 of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the texts of the laws 





_|of the various states are reproduced, together 


with summaries of decisions construing these 
| laws. The publication may be procured on ap- 





Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 25 cents a copy. 


Tue Lire or Frre-cray Brick (commonly re- 
| ferred to as clay refractories ) used in building 
| the walls of boiler settings is dependent largely 


upon the chemical and 
Clay Brick and physical reactions which 
Its Use for 


take place in the brick 
‘ at very high tempera- 
Boiler Furnaces tures existing in the fire 
| box of a boiler in opera- 
|; tion. These changes are also affected very ma- 
terially by the amount and composition of coal 
ash and dust which is brought in contact with 
the brick and forms a slag. 

Although these reactions cannot be studied as 
they are taking place, because of the very high 
temperatures, knowledge of their nature and ex- 
tent can be followed quite closely by studying 
the products which are formed. 

Studies of this nature are being carried on by 
the Bureau of Standards of the Department of 


| Commerce. 


A REvISION OF THE Procepure for testing ex- | 





akeland, 


plosives for permissibility for use in coal- mines | 


is contained in Schedule 17A, recently issued by 
the. Bureau of © Mines, 
Department of. Com- 
merce. A permissible ex- 
plosive is- an explosive 
which is similar in all 
respects to the sample 
which has passed certain tests prescribed by the 


The Procedure 
For Testing 
Explosives 


Bureau of Mines to determine its safety for use | 


in coal mines, and when used in accordance 
with the conditions prescribed by the Bureau. 
While permissible explosives are designed es- 
pecially for use in coal mines, they are suitable | 
for use in many other blasting operations. A 
complete official test of an explosive for its per- 
missibility 


iting to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s 


poses to the Superintendent of Documents, | 
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No Starting Troubles 
This Winter 
Nothing is more 


exasperating than 
(| a cold engine— 
nor more costly. 
Delay in starting 
—never on time, 
the worry and 
fear of whether 
your engine will start promptly or at all, 
the terrible wear and tear, are all eliminated 
if you keep your garage warm. 


SCIENTIIG 


Safety Garage Heater 


completely solves the problem of warming 
garages safely, conveniently and econom- 
ically. It ventilates the garage, keeps it 
dry, gives even circulation of w armth, has no 
water to freeze, automat- 
ically controlled, requires 
no care or attention, can 
cause no dirt or trouble, and 
occupies no needed space. 


Free Booklet. Our book- 
let, “‘Winter Motoring,” 
tells all about the Scientific 
Safety Garage Heater and 
gives valuable hints that 
save time and money in 
winter. 
The SCIENTIFIC HEATER 
COMPANY 
2102 Superior Viaduct 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































Proven Economies 
in Maintenance 
Painting 


Paasche Portable Airbrush Outfits have proven 
their economy in scores of big plants. 


A sulphur company saved $7500 on a new 





addition to its plant. A coffee company 
saved $3300 in its 814-story office building. 
A railway supply manufacturermade a direct 
labor saving of 66%. An ice cream com- 
pany puts one coat on a $-ton truck chassis 
in 20 minutes which required 5 hours with 
hand brushes. An automobile manufacturer 
averaged 8,000 square feet of dirty concrete 
in 7 hours. An oil company paints a 5,000- 
barrel tank (1t00’x 40’) in 7 hours 40 
minutes with one man and a boy. 


These are typical cases. You can do as well or 
better. May we send full description of the port- 





for use in coal mines involves the | 


able outfit best adapted to your requirements? 


Paasche Airbrush Company 
1913 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Hlinois 


| | New York Detroit, Mich. Cleveland, O. 
54 Dey St. 11-237 General Motors Bldg. 418 Perry 
Payne Bldg. 


' Al so producers of superior finishing equipment for wood and 
netal working plants, auto body and accessory shops, and 
all fine finishing. 


Business 
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ysis; unit deflective charge ; gallery tests; gas- 
gous products of explosion ; rate of detonation; 
ndulum friction; freezing test by crusher 
poard (for explosives marked low-freezing) ; ex- 
jon by influence. In addition the Bureau 
will conduct, at the request of the manufacturer 
or applicant, the Trauzl lead-block test, small 
lead-block test, flame test, large-impact test, 
maximum-pressure test by Bichel 
gauge, and calorimeter test. 


RESEARCH IN THE IGNITION of gases and the 
propagation of gaseous explosions is being car- 
ried on at Pittsburgh in the mining experiment 

station of the Bureau 

of Mines. Dr. H: F. 

U, S. and engine ward, an English in- 

Researc vestigator of the British 

Mine Safety Safety in-Mines Research 

Board, is working with 

the Bureau of Mines. Satisfactory progress is 

reported. The findings will be published in the 
annual reports of the two organizations. 

In exchange for Dr. Coward’s services, Dr. 

R. Thiesson of the Pittsburgh experiment sta- 
tion is in Sheffield, England, studying the spon- 
taneous combustion and inflammability of coal 
just. 
Under the cooperative agreement, informa- 
tion is being exchanged on two very pressing 
problems, the mezsurement of the degree of 
fineness of dust particles and their inflam- 
mability. Different phases of these questions 
are being studied by one or the other of the 
two organizations. 

Some of the problems that are being studied 
are: the composition of coal as affecting its 
inflammability, efficacious devices for arresting 
an explosion, miscellaneous sources of ignition 
of coal dust, and the effect of the fineness of 
coal dust on its inflammability. 





] Tue Proportion oF 6-INcH coal produced 
= in the operation of a typical large bituminous 
coal mine in southern Illinois was appreciably 

increased as the result 


the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. The factors that 
were directly responsible for this improvement 
were the introduction of a standardized method 
of shooting and blasting; closer supervision; 
introduction of a cartridge of smaller diam- 
eter and the use-of an air space around the 
cartridge; and the cutting down of the explo- 
sive charge. 

The Bureau of Mines is investigating the 
fundamental factors in breaking down coal at 
the face, which govern the production of lump 
coal in typical mines working different coal 
beds. The Bureau recently conducted tests 
on methods of blasting and use of different ex- 


in Pennsylvania. 
The results of this investigation are given in 


Coal Production, 
southern Illinois,” of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





THe Neep For STANDARD MarKET CLASSES 
and grades of livestock is emphasized by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 

Bulletin 1360-D, ‘“Mar- 


Standardized et Classes and Grades 

of Livesteck,” copies of 

ete aces which may be obtained, 
Cc 


as long as the supply 
lasts, from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“Ever since the establishment of central live- 
stock markets,” says the bulletin, “tnere has 
been considerable confusion, much disappoint- 
ment, and untold loss and waste, because of the 

culty in describing market transactions in 
Such a way that the producer on the farm or 
Oa the range, the slaughterer at some distant 









following: Physical examination; chemical anal- 


pressure 


of improved blasting | 
ae i methods developed in 
Lump Coa the course of an inves- 
Production tigation by engineers of 


plosives in a mine working the Pittsburgh bed | 


Serial 2697, “Methods of Increasing Lump- | 
with special reference to | 
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Head Office 
National City 
Bank Building 

New York 
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PRINCIPAL 
CorRESPONDENT 
OFFICES 
ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DAVENPORT 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
HARTFORD 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








Sound Investments— 


Good For You 


SOUND investment must meet a few rather 

plain demands. It must safeguard money. It 
must convert readily into cash. It must pay 
good interest. 


No INVESTMENT is equally good for all individuals. 
Before a man’s money can be wisely placed, sev- 
eral personal factors must be studied. 


A MAN’S income tax should, of course, be consid- 
ered. The provisions of his will should be skilfully 
met. Each new investment should make a balance 
with his present investments. His personal plans, 
too, anata important. For example: Is he in busi- 
ness? Does he intend to remain active? Does he 
plan to stay at home or to travel? 


THE individual seldom has the necessary experi- 
ence to fully deal with his own investment prob- 
lems. Good judgment prompts him to draw on 
seasoned knowledge. 


WitH a background of one hundred and fourteen 
years’ financial experience, The National City 
Company has equipped itself to study and meet 
individual investment problems. 


ELEVEN thousand miles of private wires keep us 
in direct touch with the investment centers of the 
country. We maintain offices in 50 leading Ameri- 
can cities. We supplement this close touch with 
domestic conditions by world-wide foreign connec- 
tions. 


A Nationa City Company representative will 























When writing to Tue Nationa, City Company and J. C. Deacan, Inc., 


SEATTLE : 
ST. LOUIS know how to use the equipment of the Company 
SAINT PAUL in your interest. 

TOLEDO : : 
WASHINGTON You may get in touch with a representative by 
ppg addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 

TORONTO. St., New York, or by visiting our office in your city. 

LONDON 
COPENHAGEN ee 1 ; 

GENEVA 

ENE, The National City Company 

SHANGHAI - 
BONDS -» SHORT TERM NOTES - ACCEPTANCES 
——~, f 
In Selecting .. | 
Your MEMORIAL mi 







To A LOvED ONE 
~you can provide 
no tribute more — 
appropriate ,more 
inspiring than... / 

Golden-Voiced 

s~ Deagan’ > 
Tower Chimes 


Deagan Chitnes—played by organist 
from electric keyboard. 


Standard Sets $6,000 and up. 


J.C.Deagan Inc. 


ST. 1600 


please mention Nation’s Business 





sending forth the familiar strains of 
sacred old hymns, become a daily in- 
spiration to reverence .... aprticeless 
community asset.... an enduring 
monument to the loved one whose 

memory they perpetuate. 


Complete descriptive literature on request. 


272 Deagan Building, Chicago, IL 
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Don’t you think ? 


It is by no means strange that men who want 
“something better” in cigarettes turn to Fatima. 
All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 


delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 








sot 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 








LIGGETT & MyYeERs ToBAcco Co. 











An Easy Way to Subscribe 


F you are not already asubscriber to 

NATION’S BUSINESS, use this handy cou- 
pon. Send your check—or if more conve- 
nient we will bill you later. 


' 
, To the UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

' WASHINGTON, D. C. 

| Kindly enter the name of the undersigned to receive thirty-six numbers of Nation’s 
| Business, one each month, and, in addition, one copy each year of the official transcript 
, containing the addresses delivered by important business and government leaders at the 
annual U, S. Chamber of Commerce Convention in Washington. 

j I enclose $7.50 which pays Check for $7.50 will be 

' in full for the above. sent upon receipt of bill. 
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packing center, the trader on another mar 
and the student in his classroom, may under. 
stand exactly what has happened on the mar. 
ket. 

“Practically every livestock market has its 
own standards, its individual preferences, and 
its own methods of doing business. All these 
matters are thoroughly understood by those 9p 
the market daily, but when an attempt is made 
to describe market transactions to someone 
at a distance, or to one who is unfamiliar with 
practices prevailing at that particular market 
difficuities are encountered.” : 

The confusion is due to the use of trade 
names and terms in different manners in differ. 
ent markets and even differently by different 
individuals on the same market. Cattle has 
been shipped to one market under the assump- 
tion that it was the best market, which a ypi- 
form use of description would have indicated 
not true. 


Asout 75,000 Tons oF Iron ORE are lost 
yearly in the Birmingham, Alabama, district jn 
the form of flue dust escaping from the blast 

furnaces, according to the 

Saving the Bureau of Mines of the 

Iron that Goes DePartment of Com- 

merce, which has con- 

Upthe Stack ducted a study of the 

subject. The loss of iron 

from this cause amounts to about 3 per cent 

of the iron mined in the district. By the use 

of magnetic concentrators of various kinds, it 

is considered that much of this loss can be 
prevented. 

Flue dust, which results from the smelting 
of ores containing appreciable quantities of 
fines, is one of the troublesome products of 
iron blast-furnace practice. Gases issuing from 
the furnaces at a high velocity carry small par- 
ticles of coke, ore, and flux into dust-collecting 
chambers. These particles constitute the flue 
dust. Losses of iron ore through the produc- 
tion of flue dust vary between wide limits in 
the different furnaces, and depend on a nun- 
ber of factors, such as size and design of fur- 
nace, amount of fines in the ore, the operating 
conditions and the blast pressure. 

Blast-furnace operators of the Birmingham 
district keenly realize this waste. It was at 
their suggestion that the Bureau of Mines un- 
dertook this investigation. 

Copies of Serial 2761, “Magnetic Concentra- 
tion of Flue Dust of the Birmingham District,” 
containing the detailed results of this investiga- 
tion, may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C 





Tue Bureau or Foreicn and Domestic Com- 

| merce has just announced that its year book is 
ready for distribution. This directory con- 
tains the names of over 

Commerce Year 29,000 associations whose 


r scope varies from trade 
Book Ready fo promotion and research 


Distribution work covering the en- 
tire United States to 
discussion of local business problems. They 
| are classified into national, interstate, state and 
| local lists, according to the field of their ac- 
tivity. The larger have been grouped together 
|in such a way that the names of associations 
| working on any commodity or activity can 
| readily be found. The address and chief func- 
| tions of each are given. 
| The directory has proved itself a valuable 
| reference book not only for research groups but 
also for individual business organizations. It 
solves at a glance the problem of where to 
seek business statistics and information gath- 
ered by the many associations throughout the 
country. é 
The book may be secured from any district 
or cooperative branch of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., for 60 cents. Its 
full title is “Commercial and Industrial Organ- 
| izations of the United States.” 


When writing te Liccerr & Myers Toracco Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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ron The principal problem of industry today 
: lies in the elimination of wasted time. 
ent Eliminate the confusion, the wasted steps 

of obsolete mator control! Modern con- 
use trol takes its savings out of labor cost, the 
) it major item cf manufacturing expense 
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But motors by themselves are only brute force. The 
savings in labor that result—these savings that add so 
materially to industrial profits—come through the proper 
application of motors. They come through the eflective- 
ness of correct motor control. 


he 
Look now for the wasted time in your plant! Are you 
burdening your men with obsolete equipment? Unless 
someone has been in constant touch with the rapid prog- 
ress made in motor control, your plant is almost certain 
to have lagged behind. 


Engineers with more than thirty years’ 
experience to point out the savings possible 


Many executives are making this check on their pro- 
duction efficiency by having the Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers point out the equipment in their plant where 
modern motor control will save in labor costs. 


Put the control of your motors at the hand of the 
operator where no time is lost. Eliminate the confusion, 
the wasted steps of obsolete equipment. Somebody must 
discover this in your plant. Why not call in these engi- 
neers today? They will counsel with your plant men or 
consulting engineers without charge—and the control 
equipment they recommend quickly pays for itself. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue - - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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= | Somebody must discover this in YOUR plant / 


The trend of industry is decidedly toward 


greater safety 
—a logical step in advance. 


interested. Write for a copy today. 


AMMER 
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am 
Bes More than ever before in the history of America’s in- 
dustries, the major problem today lies in the cost of labor. 
ira- It is not a problem confined to large plants. It is not 
ct,” a problem alone for the small manufacturer. Nor is it the 
iga- problem of any certain industry or group of industries. 
of It is the vital problem of every manufacturer under the 
‘on, competitive conditions that exist for all. 
Economists agree that wages must be maintained for the 
“ prosperity America now enjoys. The improved standard 
+ of living which has resulted from higher wages has been 
oa responsible in the main for the greater sale of every man- 
met ufactured product. 
ose The success of your plant hinges on the return you 
ade are able to obtain from this increased investment in 
rch labor—it hinges on the elimination of wasted time in 
en- production. 
to 
ed Conditions today demand careful 
pe consideration of correct motor control 
her Many executives make the mistake of believing their 
ons plant at maximum efficiency when they can say it is 
can completely motorized. True, electric power with its 
nc- flexibility, its ease of control, has brought a new stand- 
ard of operating economy, 
ble 
but 
It 
to 
th- 
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When writing to Tue Cuttirr-Hamuer Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





. Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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APPRAISAL WORK 


WANTED 


The Hardest 
Most Difficult 
Most Complicated 


A Record that speaks for itself 


1920 
1924 


The Idea -A Vision of Appraisal Work Production at Low Cost.” 


Practical Application of Theory 


1500 Industrial Building Appraisal Reports, Delaware County. 


2500 Industrial Building Appraisal Reports, Hardin County. 


192 


Copyrighted Appraisal Forms and Production Systems 
38,000 Appraisal Reports, LAKE COUNTY 


$40,000.00 Appropriation 
$30,000.00 Cost 


] 92 be 75,000 Appraisal Reports in Production 
HetisBu rLON Appraisal Co. 


RUE 
ALUES 
Only 


SAVED $10,000.00 


Columbus Ohio 















































If no doors or windows were needed within the 
office, it will probably be cheaper to subdivide it 
witb plaster walls than to use Circle A Partitions. 
It is self-evident that any layout calls for doors 
into the various divisions, and in almost all of- 
fices, it is necessary to make use of borrowed light. 
When the cost of placing the doors or windows 
is considered, the cost advantage of plaster par- 
titions quickly disappears. 

You will then find that Circle A Partitionssectional 
and movableare not only better, but also cheaper. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


If Your Office Had No Doots or Windows 


Circle A Partitions are sectional and movable, and 
can be rapidly erected to make any desired ar- 
rangement. You can use them over and over 
again, and change the office layout to meet the 
constantly changing needs of business. 


They also bring to the office the handsome ap- 
pearance of fine woodwork that can only be 
achieved by master craftsmen with modern tools, 
working in fine woods. 

We will gladly send our new catalogue to any- 
one interested. 


658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 




















When writing to Betrs Burton Appraisat Co. 
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RECENTLY asked an automobile many. 

facturer if he foresees any revolutionary 
changes in automobiles within the next year 
or so. 

“I don’t think there will be any revoly. 
tionary change within a single year,” he said 


| “because it would be too dangerous. Eyey 
| ii manufacturers had a warren of new me 
| chanical ideas, it would be unwise to intro. 
| duce them too rapidly, for the publi¢ dis 


likes novelty. A little novelty is necessary 
to progress but it must come in the small 
doses that the public is capable of absorb. 


of next year may be radically in advance of 
anything we have now, naturally everybody 
would wait until next year to buy. That 
would be fatal to business. 

Customers must have the comfortabk 
feeling that while there will be gradual im 
| provements .each year, a car only a year 
old will not be out of date.” 


| 

| | 

| ing. If the public thinks that the autompbik 
| 























MANUFACTURER of road_ building 

material tells me that it is almost im 
possible to carry on practical experiments 
on a large scale to show what kind of mate: 
rial will give the best service for a given 
locality. 

“Politicians,’ he says, “are always ¢ 
tain to step in and do all they can to pr 
vent anyone from finding out what kind 
brands of material are best. They dont 
want such facts known—because they wisi 
to be free to award contracts for whatever 
material best suits their own purposes.” 





V HEN electric lights first came into Us, 
gas companies assumed that the nev 
| light would hurt their business. But insteat 
of hurting them, the new electric light a¢- 
‘tually increased the use of gas. 
| People became so used to brighter streets 
and stores that they began to stay up Jonge! 
after dark and needed more light in the 
homes. 





ATWATER KENT, manufacturer # 

radios and electrical apparatus for a 
tomobiles, believes that so-called efficient 
schemes in business have reached the 
stage. 
“What we need,” he once remarked, 
‘fewer filing cabinets and more 
baskets.” al ibe 

Yet I noticed that the division of 
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in his factory was according to the most ad- | 


“Wwo holes are to be bored in a radio cabinet, 


" - one-man bores each hole as the set passes | © 


- by him | 


The ‘belt assembly system even carries | ” 


the sealed boxes of goods into express cars | 
for shipment. 


“NATIONAL advertiser, after a long 
eR series of experiments, has figured out | | 
" that:white- space in an advertisement has | 
#*¥alue in gaining attention up to 60 per cent. 
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Beyond 60 per cent the cost of white space 
increases more rapidly thai attention value. 





N DETROIT recently I heard the story | 
I of why Henry Ford is so bitterly opposed 
to any changes in the fundamental mechan- 
ism of his popular little car. Years ago he 
was continually making slight alterations, 
and this complicated buying of material as 
well'as manufacturing processes. 

One of his associates went to Mr. Ford 
with a sheet of figures showing an estimate 














of the saving that could be made in buying 
and manufacturing if he would let the de- 
sign alone for a time. Mr. Ford was so 
charmed with the figures, according to the 
story, that he gave the plan a trial. The 
saving was much greater than the man had 
estimated, and Mr. Ford became so enthu- 
siastic over the possibilities from letting the 
car alone that he began to lean backward. 





° ants weeks ago, in Detroit, I saw sev- 
eral leading manufacturers of automo- 
biles; bitter rivals in business, playing a 
friendly golf game. It isn’t only that they 
like each other personally. They find that 
all have a better chance to make money if 
they occasionally swap ideas and know what 





is going on in one another’s minds. In that 


way they better understand the industry as 


a whole. 





IG BANKS sometimes have more rob- 

beries—from the inside—than they ever 
make public. They would rather stand a 
loss of a few thousand dollars than pub- 
licly prosecute a dishonest employe and thus 
confess that money in their care is not safe- 
guarded beyond all possibility of theft. 

One bank in an eastern city had nine em- 
ployes known to have stolen money last 
year, and each of the men was married. 
Each blamed his wife’s desire for a larger 
and better automobile as an underlying 
cause of his dishonesty. 





N° caring for the publicity that would 
follow having a certain employe prose- 
cuted in the courts, one bank tried a differ- 
ent method of bringing him to justice. An 
officer of the bank was also head of a large 
manufacturing business. He gave the dis- 
onest employe an opportunity to avoid 
Prison by working in that factory—in a 
position where he wouldn’t handle money— 
and pay back out of his salary as much as 
he could of his defalcations. 

Then a surprising thing happened: The 
former bank clerk proved to be a manufac- 
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carecrow methods 
never frightened FIRE! 


ACH night when you go home, do you lock papers 
vital to the conduct of your business, behind 
ancient scarecrow barriers? Or have you the mod- 

ern protection of an ART METAL SAFE? 


The Tests of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
= Prove Art Metal—SAFE. 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories Labels,— 
Class A-T 20 or Class B-T 20 are your 
assurance of tested protection in all ART 
METAL SAFES. 


“Mono-Dry” Insulation is used in ail Art 
Metal Safes. Its resistive powers are per- 
manent. This “dry-moisture” insulation 
is proof against sweating, corrosion or 
dampness of safe contents éven when 
closed for months. At normal tempera- 
tures no moisture is given off. At fire tem- 
peratures it sets up a stubborn unconquer- 
able resistance that defies penetration of 
heat to the interior. 


All ART METAL SAFES—Class “A” and 
Class “B”—carry the Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories T-20 Burglary’ Rating. Coupled 
with super fire-resistance the burglary rat- 
ing means that Art Metal Mono-Dry Insu- 
lated Safes deliver complete protection. 


We— Send today for the ART METAL Safe 
=e , Catalog, an answer to every risk surround- 
ing your records. Use the Coupon. 


Art Natal 


STEEL Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK © 1926, A.M.C. Co. 





Foe eee Re eee ee ee ee | 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. | 
Please send your new Safe Catalog. 
IES AER. D2 He Se | RRA ET A ate FO 
AMINE os cranscriniontinceneittessaniintaieingatibeiaadaaaaaae | 








When writing to Art Meta Construction Co. please mention Nation’s Business 




























The Better Wage 


A New Ernst & Ernst Booklet 
For Manufacturing Executives and Bankers 


NATION’S BUSINESS 





Group Bonus Labor Payment is a simple, prac-, 


tical plan whereby labor receives higher wages, 
while the manufacturer cuts his costs and secures 
better control. 


When a manufacturer pays workmen for the re- 
sult of their individual operations instead of for 
the results of cooperation or group effort, he must 
provide a substitute for cooperation in the form of 
close supervision and complicated accounting. He 
must realize that his substitute is at best a poor 
one because of the expense of it and the wasted 
time, wasted materials and other wastes, which he 
can not control. 


‘‘The Better Wage,’’ anew Ernst & Ernst book- 
let of 32 pages, is a concise analysis of Group 
Bonus Labor Payment prepared for the considera- 
tion of Management. There are no expansions of 
argument, untried theory or technical detail. The 
text is confined to the simple essentials of adequate 
and dependable information arising from success- 
ful experience. 


Free to executives on request. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
WASHINGTON CINCINNATI ATLANTA DENVER Waco 
BUFFALO DAYTON MIAMI sT. Louis FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER LOUISVILLE TAMPA KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 


MEMPHisS OMAHA 


|| erable sum. Later he received a share of 
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SENSATIONAL PRICES 


Standardized production by largest manufacturer 
makes this possible. Branches in principal cities. 
Ask for “Architects’ Portfolio’. 





THE E.F.HAUSERMAN COMPANY~681! GRANT AVE.CLEVELAND 


When writing to Ernst & Ernst a Tue FE. F. Havserman Co 
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| turing genius who had previously missed his 
| calling. He learned about manufacturi 

| Processes so rapidly that at the end of qa” 
| year he was able to introduce labor-saving | 
devices that saved the company a consid- . 




















these savings and by this means has beet 
lable to repay most of the money he stole, 
| He is so interested in his new job that those 
|in touch with the situation have no rit 
| about his honesty from now on. It is even 
| possible that he will some day be at the 7a" 
‘head of the manufacturing concern. All of 73 

| which seems to indicate that he may not] 
/have been a thief at heart, but suffered | 
under the handicap of being an occupational ~ 
misfit. He shouldn’t have been in a bank in 
the first place. “4 


























R. ELTON MAYO, of the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been working on a theory that radicalism in 
factory employes is, at least, partly a ques- 
tion of physical condition. If a man is 











































overtired he becomes pessimistic, irritable 
and willing to stir up trouble. This is espe- 
| cially true if the man is employed at a job 
| that doesn’t require all his thought. Mayo 
| believes that destructive thinking may be 
eeaty reduced if men are given oppor- 
| 





tunity to sit down or lie down oftener. 

In one factory where the labor turnover 
was high and output low, it was observed 
that nearly all the workers were obliged to 
remain a long time on their feet. To rem- 
edy this, the management introduced rest- 
| pauses—four in a ten-hour day, in which all 
workers were asked to lie down and were 
| even instructed in the best method of relaxa- 

tion. Soon the whole crowd became more 
|cheerful and their output noticeably in- 
| creased. 


EADY-MADE garment manufacturers 

agree, in general, on styles. While 
| rival companies have individual designs, the 
various companies meet and exchange de- 
signs in the preliminary stages, to the end 
that in a general way styles for each season 
shall be in agreement. If a woman saw @ 
dozen different styles when she set out to 
buy a fall outfit, she would be so uncertain 
| which is correct that she would be afraid to 
buy any. 
















HERE’S an old saying among retail 
florists that if a customer asks for glad- 
i-o-lus with the accent on the i, it is safe to” 

















4 | 
charge him more than if he accented the ‘Oi 
| The difference is that one “pronunciation 
| 


| common and ordinary; the other is more eX- 
| clusive-and Ritzy. % 































